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INTRODUCTION. 



IT has been^ for several years^ the earnest wish of 
the imtj&t of the following pages^ to address his 
countrymen on the important subject of Religion; 
but the various duties of his public station, and a 
constitution incapable of much labour, have ob- 
structed the execution of his purpose. . Long has he 
been looking forward to sonjbe vacant^tieason, in which 
he might devote hi& whofetitqieaQud attention to this 
interesting service, fireefrom the interruption of all 
other concerns: and he has the rath^ wished for 
this opportunity of uudisti^cted'refleption, from a 
desire that what he might send mti;|ihfr world might 
thus be rendered less undeservnigordie public eye. 
Meanwhile life is wearing away, and he daily be- 
comes more and more convinced, that he might wait 
in vain for this season of complete vacancy. He 
must be content, therefore, to improve such occa- 
sional intervals of leisure as may occur to him in the 
course of an active and busy life, and to throw him- 
self on the Reader's indulgence for the pardon of 
such imperfections, as the opportunity of undiverted 
attention andmaturer reflection might have enabled 
him to discover and correct. 

But the plea here suggested is by no means in- 
tended as an excuse for the opinions wbk\\. \x^ ^^ 
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express, if they be found mistaken. Here, if he be 
in an error, he freely acknowledges it to be a deli-, 
berate error. He would indeed account himself 
unpardonable were he to obtrude upon the Public, 
his first crude thoughts on a subject of such vast 
importance ; and he can truly declare, that what he- 
shall offer is the result of close observation, serious 
inquiry, much reading, and long and repeated con« 
sideration. 

it is not improbable that he may be accused of 
deviating from his proper line, and of impertinently 
interfering in the concerns of a profession, to which 
he does not beloi^. -Ii it were necessaiy, howeTer, 
to defend himself against this charge, he might shelter 
himself under the authority of many most respect- , 
able examples. ^ But to such an accusation surely:' 
it may be sufficient to reply, that it is the duty of: 
every man to promote the happiness of his fellow 
creatures to the utmost of his power; and that he 
who thinks he sees many around him, whom he 
esteems and loves, labouring under a fatal error, 
must have a cold heart, or a most confined notion of 
benevolence, if he could vnihhold his endeavours ta 
set them right, from an apprehension of incurring", 
the imputation of officiousness. 

But he might also allege, as a full justification, 
not only that Religio|^ is the business of every one, 
but that its advancement or decline in any country 
is so intimately connected with the temper^ inte- 
rests of society, as to render it the peculiar concern- 
of a political man ; and' that what he may presume 
to offer on the subject of Religion may perhaps be . 
perused with less jealousy and more candour, fVom* 
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the vetf cirbumstafii&e tff its haying been written tyy 
a Layman, which must at least .exclude the idea, 
an idea sobietimies illiberally suggested to take off 
the effisct'of the works of Ecclesiastics; {hat it'ib 
prompted by motiv^s^ of self*interest, or of pro- 
fessidttal prejudice. 

But if d^ writiBi^s apology should Hot be found in 
the woik itself, and in his atowed motire for undet^ 
taking it; in vain would he e&deayour to satisfy his 
reader^'by any ex^us^: he wilV therefore proceed, 
without fsaiHet preamble; to lay before them a 
genetdf statement of his design. 

The mainjc>bje<^t whi^h he has in view is, not t6 
convince the Sceptic, or to answer the arguments of 
persons who avowedly oppose the fundamental doc- 
trines of our Religion; but to point out the scanty 
and erroneous system of the bulk of those who be«^ 
long to the class of orthodox Christians, and to con- 
trast their defective scheme with a representation of 
what the author apprehends to be real Christianity. 
Often has it filled him with deep concern, to observe 
in this description of persons, scarcely any distinct 
knowledge of the real nature and principles of the 
Religion which they profess. The subject is of in- 
finite importance; let it not be driven out of our 
minds by the bustle or dissipation of life. This pre- 
sent scene, with all its Cares and all its gaieties, will 
soon be rolled away, and *' we must stand before the 
" judgment-seat of Christ." This awful considera- 
tion will prompt the writer to express himself with 
gtteater freedom than he should otherwise be dis- 
posed to use. And he trusts that this consideration, 
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while it justifies its frankness, will secure to him a 
serious and patient perusal. 

But it would be trespassing on the indulgence of 
the reader to detain him with introductory remarks. 
Let it only be further premised, that if what shall be 
stated should to any appear needlessly austere and 
rigid, the wrij;er must lay in his claim, not to be con- 
demned, without a fair inquiry whether his state- 
ments do or do uot accord with the language of the 
jsacred writings. To that test he refers with confi- 
dence. And it must be conceded by those who ad- 
mit the authority oi Scripture, tlvat from the decksi^a 
of the word of God there can be no appeal* 
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CHAPTER I. 

IHADBQVATE CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
IMPORTANCE OF CHBISTIANITY. 

Piy^r Notions. — Scripture Account. — Ignorance in 
this case criminalr^Two/lalse Maxims exposed.. 

T>BFORE we proceed to the confiideratioii of 
X3 any particular defects in the reli^ous Papuhr 
system OT the bulk of professed Ohristians, KoiSont. 
it may be proper to point out the very inadequate 
conception which they entertain of the importance 
of Christiani^ in general, of its peculiar nature, and 
superior excellence. If we listen to their conversa* 
tion, virtue is praised, and vice is censured ; piety 
is, perhaps,applauded, and profaneness condemned. 
So far all is well : but let any one, who would not 
be deceived by these **' barren generalities,^ examine 
a little more closely, and he yrill find, that not to 
Christianity in particular, but at best to Religion in 
general, perhaps to mere Morality, their homage is 
mtended to be paid. With Christianity, as distinct 
from these, they are little acquainted ; tneir views of 
it have been so cursory and superficial, that, far from 
discerning its peculiar characteristics, they have 
little more than perceived those exterior circum* 
stances which distinguish it from other forms of 
Religion. There are some few facts, and perhaps 
some leading doctrines and principles, of which 
ihey cannot be wholly ignorant; but of the conse* 

auences, and relations, and practical uses of these, 
ley have few ideas, or none at sJl. 
Does this lan^age seem too strouig ivi «^%d3&xG^ 
^professed Cbnstisma 1 View iheu t^<^\x i^VdofiL^i^^ 
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and their ordinary conduct ; and let us ask^ wherei 
can we discern the points of discrimination betwee 
them and acknowledged unbelievers? In an ag 
wherein it is confessed and lamented thatinfidelit 
abounds^ do we observe in them any remarkable cai 
to instruct their children in the principles of the jGEUt 
which they profess, and to furnish them with ai^ 
ments for the defence of it? They would blush, o 
their child's coming out into the world, to think hu 
defective in any branch of that knowledge, or of^thofl 
accomplishments, which belong to his station in life 
and accordingly these ai^ cultivated with becomin 
assiduity. But he is left to collect his Religion s 
he may : the study of Christianity has formed np pai 
of his education; and'hisatta<:iuuenttoit, w];ier^ an 
attachment to it exists at all, is, too often, npt.tfa 
preference of sober reason and convictioi^, but mere! 
the result of early and groundless preoQ^session, H 
iVas born in a Christiah cplmtry ; ot course he is 
Christian : his father was a member of the church c 
England; so is he. When such is the religicm hai^de 
down among us by hereditary succession, it Cannc 
tforprise us to observe young men of sense aind -^toiri 
beginning to doubt altogetheir of the tn^ ot th 
system in which they have been brought, up, an 
reiady to abandon a station which theV are unkbl 
to defend. Eoiowing Christianity chieny in the dii 
ficulties which it contains, and in the impossibilitie 
ilrfaich are fidsely imputed to it, they fall, perbapi 
into the company of infidels ; where they are shake: 
by frivolous objections and profane cavils^ whicl 
had their religious persuasion been grounded i 
reason and argument^ would have passed by thei 
'^ as the idle wind/' 

Let us beware before it be too late. No one ca: 
say into what discredit Christianity may hereb 
grow, at a time when the unrestrained intercourse 
subsisting among the several ranks and classes c 
society, so much favours the general diffusion of th 
sentiments of the higher orders* To a similar igno 
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niKs may perimps be ascribed, in lio smdUi degree« 
• tile-eaoceBs with which^in a neighbourmg caimtry« 
Cbriatianity has of late years beenattacked*^ Had 
she not been wholly unarmed for the contest^ how- 
ever «he might have been forced from her untenable 
sosts, and compelled to disembarrass herself from her 
load of encumbrances, she never could have been 
driven altogether out of the field by her puny assail- 
ants;, with all their cavils, and g;il>es, and sarcasms; 
for in these consisted the main strength of their 
petty artillery. Let us beware^ lest we also suffer 
irom, a Uke catise ; nor let it be our crime and our 
reproach, that in schools, perhaps even in CoUeses^ 
Gnristianity is almost if not altogether neglected* 
, It cannot be expected, that they who pay«o little 
cb^ard to this great object in the education of their 
-children, shoiud be .more attentive to it in other 
parts of their conduct, where less strongly stimu- 
uttedb^r affection, and less obviously loaaed.with 
responsibility. They are of course, therefore, litde 
regardful of the state of Christianity in their own 
country ; and still more indifferent about commu- 
nicating the light of divine truth to the nations 
^ilduch ** still sit in darkness." 
. But Religion, it may be replied, is not noisy and 
ostentatious; it is modest and private in its nature; 
it resides in a man's own bosom, and shuns the ob- 
servation of the multitude. Be it so* 

From the transient and distant view, then, which 
we have been taking of these unassuming Chris* 
tians, let us approach a little nearer, and usten to 
ihe unreserved conversation of their confidential 
liours. Here, if any where, the interior of the heart 
is laid open, and we may ascertain the true princi- 
ples of their regards and aversions ; the sc^e by 
•which they measure the good and evil of life. Here, 
however, you will discover few or no traces of Chris- 
tianity. She scarcely finds herself a place amidst 
>liie many objects of their hopes, and fears, and joys^ 
and sonowB. Qrateful perhaps, as well indeed they 
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may be mttefnl, for healthy and talents, and affln* 
ence, and other temporal possessions^ they scarcely 
reckon in the number of their blessings wis grand 
distinraishing mark of the bonnty of Proyioence. 
Or if mey mention it at all> it is noticed coldly and 
formally, like one of those obsolete claims, to which, 
though but of small account in the estimate of omr 
wealm or power, we think it as well to put in onr 
title from considerations of family decorum or of 
national usage* 

But what more than all the rest establishes the 
pointin question : let their conversation take a gmver 
turn. Here at length their religion, modest and re- 
tired as we are now presuming it to be, most be 
expected to disclose itself; here however jou will 
look in vain for the religion of Jesus. Their stand- 
ard of right and wrong is not the standard of the 
Gospel : they approve and condemn by a difierent 
role : they advance principles and maintain opimons 
altogether opposite to the genius and character of 
Christianity. You would fancy yourself rather 
among the followers of the old schools of philoso* 
][>hv: nor is it easy to guess how any one could sa- 
tisfy himself to the contrary, unless b]^ mentioning 
the name of some acknowledged heretic, he should 
afford them an occasion of demonstrating their seal 
for the reli^on of their country. 

The truth is, their opinions on the subject of reli- 

S'on are not formed from the perusal of the word of 
od. The Bible lies on the shelf unopened ; and 
they would be wholly ignorant of its contents, ex- 
cept for what they hear occasionally at church, or 
for the faint traces which their memories may still 
retain of the lessons of their earliest infancy. 

How different, nay, in many respects, how con- 
tradictory, would be the two systems of mere morals, 
of which tile one should be formed from the com- 
monly received maxims of the Christian world, and 
the other from the study of the Holy Scriptures ! It 
would be curious to remark in any one^ who had 
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})l(^yert»:8ali8fied himself with the former, thf wto- 
^uushment which would be excited on his first intro- 
dnction to the latter. We are not left here to bare 
i^Qnjecture. This was, in fact, the effect produced 
on the mind of a late ingenious writer*, of whose 
little work, though it bear some marks of his cua- 
'tomary love of paradox, we must at least confess, 
that it exposes in a strong pointof view, the /Kiuerly 
■of that superficial religion which prevails in our 
<iay ; and that it throughout displays that happy 
perspicuity and grace, which so eminently cha- 
xacterize the compositions of its author. But after 
this willing tribute of commendation, we are re- 
luctantly compelled to remark, that the work in 
question discredits the cause which it was meant to 
serve, by many crude and extravagant positions; a 
idefiact from which no one can be secure who fcnrms 
^ hasty judg^ient of a deep and comprehensive 
jsttbjec^ the several relations of which have been im- 
perfectly surveyed ; and above all, it must be lamented^ 
that it treats the great question which it professes to 
discuss, rather as a matter of mere speculation, than 
as one wherein our everlasting interests are involved* 
purely the writer's object should have been, to con- 
vincehis readers of their guilt still more than of their 
ignorance, and to leave them impressed rather with 
a sense of their danger than of their folly. 
, It were needless to multiply arguments in order 
4ip. prQve how criminal the voluntary ignorance, of 
winch we have been speaking, must appear in the 
fight of God. It must be confessed oy all, who 
|>elieve that we are accountable creatures, and to 
such only the writer is addressing himself, that we 
9hall have to answer hereafter to the Almighty for 
fdl the means we have here enjoyed of improving 
4>uffselves, ot of promoting the happiness otothers* 
If, when summoned to give an account of our stew<- 
ardship, we shall be called upon to answer for the 
iise wnich we have made of our bodily organs, and 

:^ ^ It it Almost fuperfluous to name Mr, Soam b Jbmyiuu 
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iX bw mettris of rebering the wants -of our iUIow 
ci^t^ire^ ; how muoh more for the exercise of the 
lioHer (acuities of our nature, of inrention, memory, 
and judgment, and for our employment of every in- 
strument and opportunity of diligent application^ and 
li<mous reflection, and honest decision. And to what 
Bubiect might we in all reason be expected to apply 
ino4 earnestly, than to that wherein ^ own etS 
interests are at issue? When €rod of his goodness 
hath vouchsafed to grant us such abundant means of 
instruction, in that which we are most concerned to 
know, how great must be the guilt, and how awful 
the punishment of voluntary ignorance! 

And why are we in this pursuit alone to expect 
knowledge without inquiry, and success without en^ 
deayour? The whole analogy of nature inculcates a 
different lesson ; and our own judgments in matters 
t>f temporal interest and worldly policy confirm the 
truth i>f her suggestions. Bountiful as is the hand 
of Providence, its gifts are not so bestowed as to se* 
duce us into indolence; but to rouse us to exertion; 
and' no one expects to attain to the height of learn- 
ing, or arts, or power, or wealth, or military glcfryj 
without vigorous resolution, and strenuous diligence, 
and steady perseverance. Yet we expect to be 
Christians without labour, study, or inquiry. Hiis 
is the more preposterous, because Christianity, be-^ 
ing a revelation from God, and not the invention 
of man, discovering to us new relations, with their 
c6rrespondent duties ; containing also doctrines, _ 
motives, and precepts, peculiar to itself; we cannot 
reasonably expect to become proficients in it by the 
accidental intercourses of life, as one might learn in- 
sensibly the maxims of worldly policy, or a scheme 
of mere morals. 

The diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures would 

Scripture discover to us our past ignorance. We 

Account, should cease to be deceived by superficial 

appearances^ and to confound the Cbspel of Christ 

with 
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■Widb'the aystems c^philoflophers; we shoold become 
impressed with the weighty trath, so much forgotten 
in the present day, that Christianity calls on ub» as 
^e yalue our immortal souls* not merely in general, to 
be reUgwus and moral, but specially to believe the 
/doctrines, vnbibe the principles, and practise the 
nrecepts ,of Ofarist. It might oe to run into too great 
length to confirm this position beyond dispute by 
express quotations from the word, of God. And, not 
to anticipate what belongs nMMre properW to a subr 
eequent part of the work, it may oe sufficient here 
io remark in general, that Christianity is always r^ 
presented in Scripture as the grands the unparalleled 
instance of God's bounty to mankind. This un* 
epeakable ^ft was graciously held forth in the on.- 
ffinal promise to our first parents ; it was predicted 
py a long-continued series of prophets ; the subject 
<^ their prayers, inquiries, and longing expectations. 
In a world which opposed and persecuted them, it 
was their source of peace, and hope,and consolation. 
At length it approached — ^the desire of all Nations 
— The long expected Star announced its presence— 
A multitude of the heavenly host hailed its intro^ 
duction, and proclaimed its character ; ** Glory to 
** God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will to* 
*' wards men." The Gospel is every where repre^ 
sented in Scripture by such figures as are most 
strongly calculated to impress on our minds a sense 
#C Hs value; it is fipoken of as light from darkness, 
a9:r€Jease fiK^m prison, ^s deliverance from captivity, 
as life from death.* '' Lord, now lettest thou thy 
'Servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have sees 
thy eal/v^ati^m! " wge the exclamation widi which 
it^wasiweloomed by^ pious Simeon; and itwaa 
universally received among the early converts with, 
thankfulness and joy. At oo^ time, uie communica* 
tion of itis promised as a reward; sX another, the loss 
of it is threatened as a punishment. And, short as is 
the form of prayer taught us by our blessed Saviour, 
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thelxiore general extension of the kingdom of Chnst 
eohatitutes one of its leading petitions. 
'■ - With what exalted conceptions of the importance 
of Christianity ought we to be filled by such descrip- 
tiohik^ as these ? Yet, in vain have we ** line upon 
'*'lirie, and precept upon precept^'-rr-Thns predicted^ 
thus plrayed and lon^d for, thus announced, chanu> 
terized, and rejoiced in, this heavenly treasure, thouffh 
ipoun^ into our lap in rich abimdance, we aoaroelj 
Mcept. We turn iVom it coldly, or at best possess it 
taieghgexitly as a thing of no estimation, jbuta due 
sense of ife value would assuredly be impressed upon 
fis by the diligent study of the word of Qod» that 
ble's^ repository of heaveAly truth and consolation. 
Thence it is that we are to learn what we ought te 
betieve and what to practise^ And^ surely, one would 
think Ihatmuch importunity would not be requisite, 
to^' induce meii to a perusal of the sacred volumes 
Reason 'dictl&tes. Revelation commands; ''Faith 
V comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
^ Qod/'—" Search the Scriptures,"— "Be ready to 
** give to every one a reason of the hope that is in 
^ yoti.'' Such are the declamtions ana injunctiona 
of the inspired writers; injunctions confirmed by com- 
mendations of those who obey the admonition* Yet 
is it not undeniable that with the Bible in our houses, 
we are ignorant of its contents; and that hence, in 
A great measure, it arises, that the bulk of the Chris- 
tian world know so little, and mistake so greatly, in 
what re^rds the religion, which they profess ? 

'This IS not theplace for inquiring at large, whence 
it is 'that those who assent to the position, that the 
Bible is the word of God, and who profess to rest 
<heir hopes on the Christian basis, contentedly ac* 
quiesce in a state of such lamentable ignorance. 

Two false -^^^ ^^ ^^y ^^* ^^ improper here to touch 
^ddnses' on two kindred opinions ; from which 
***^' in the minds of the more thoughtful and 
a^rinus^ this acquiescence appears to derive much 
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a man bebevei ; look to his practice, liie other (of ^« 
Bame fiunily) that sincerity is all in all. Let a man's 
opioicMiB and conduct be what they may« yet, pro- 
vided he be sincerely convinced that they are rights 
hiMrerer the exigencies of civil society may require 
him to be dealt with among men, in the sight of 
Qod he jcaimot be criminal. 

Itwoidd detain us too long fully to set forth the 
various evib inherent in these favourite positions^ 
of .which it is surely not the least, that thejr are of 
unbounded application, comprehending witlun their 
capacious limits, mostof the errors which have been 
received, and many of the most desperate crimes 
which have been perpetrated among men. Of the 
tormer of these maxims, we may remark, that it 
proceeds on the monstrous supposition already no* 
tioed, that although accountable creatures, we shall 
not be called to account for the exercise of our in- 
tellectual mdmental powers* Moreover, it is founded 
on that grossly fallacious assumption, that a man'a 
opmions will not influence his practice. The.advo* 
eates of this fashionable principle require to be re- 
minded, that the judgment oft^ receives a corrupt 
bitts from the Jbeart and the affections ; that ^nce is 
the fruitful mother of prejudice and error. Forgetfal 
of these acknowledged truths, and confounding the 
most important moral distinctions, they place on the 
same level those who,^ carefully weeding from their 
hearts every false principle, occupy themselves in 
a sincere and warm pursmt of truth; and those who 
yield tdiemselves implicitly to the opinions, whatever 
they may be, which early prepossession may have in- 
fiised,orwhichpassion or interest,oreven acquiescing 
indolence may nave imposed upon their minds. 

The latter of the foregoing maxims, that Sincerity 
is all in all, proceeds on this groundless supposidbn, 
that the Supreme Being has not afforded us sufi- 
ficient means of discriminating truth from falsehood, 
right from wrong : and it implies, that be a man's 
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opinUMOB-or conduot ever bo mU and extravagant^ 
twwre to presume^ that they are as much the result 
oFwipartial inqairy and honest convicticm, as if his 
setitiments and actions had been strictly conformaUe 
to tile rules of reason and sobriety. Never indeed 
was. there a principle more general in its use, more 
BOverei^ in its potency. How does its beautifid 
simplicity also, and compendious brevity, give it 
rank before the laborious subtleties of ioellarmiii! 
Glement, and Ravaillac, and other worthies of asimi** 
lar stamp, from whose purity of intention the worU 
has hitoerto withheld its due tribute of applause; 
would here have found a ready plea; and their in-* 
jured innocence should now at lengdi receive its foil 
though tardy vindication. '* These however," it 
may be replied, '' are excepted cases." Certainly 
they are cases of which any one, who maintains the 
opinion in question, would be glad to disencumber 
himself, because they clearly expose the unsoundness 
of his principle. But it will be incumbent on suck 
an one first to explain witili predsion why they axe 
ta= be exempted frMn its operation, and this he wfil 
iindan impossible task : for sincerity, in its popvdap 
sense, cannot be made the criterion of guilt anid in«* 
Bocence on imy ground, which will not equally serve 
to justify the assassins who have been instanced. 
The conclusion camiot be eluded ; no man was ever 
more fully persuaded of the innocence of any action, 
than &ose men were convinced, that the horrid deed 
they were about to perpetrate was, not merely law- 
Ml, but highly meritorious. Thus Clement and; 
Bavaillac bein^ unquestionably sincere, they weoe 
dierefore indubitably innocent. Nay, the absurd aad* 
pemicious tendency of this principle might be shown' 
to be even greater than what has yet been stated. 
It would scarcely be going too far to assert, that 
whilst it scorns the defence of petty idllains, who. 
still retain the sense of good and evil, it holds fortili, 
like some well-frequented sanctuary a secure asylum 
lompre finished criminals, who, from long habits of 

wickedness. 
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wickedneBB, are lost to the perception no le&B thm to 
the practice of virtue ; and tbat it sriects a seared 
conscience, and a caUous heart, and amind insensible 
to all moral distinctions, as the special objects of its 
yindication. Nor is it only in profane history, diat 
instances are to be found hke those which we have 
mentioned, of persons committing the greatest crimes 
with a sincere conviction of the rectitude of their con- 
duct. Scripture will afford us parallels ; and it was 
surely to guard us against the very error which we 
have been now exposing, that our blessed Saviour 
forerwamed his disciples : *' The time cometh, that 
^' whosoever killeth you, will think that he doeth 
^ God service.** 

A principle like this must then be abandoned, and 
the advocates for sincerity must be com- 
pelled to restore this absurd term to its j^^ 
genuine signification ; and to acknowledj^e, ^^' 
mat -it must imply honesty of mind, a faithful use of 
the means of knowledge and improvement, a desire 
cif being instructed, humble inquiry, impartial con^^ 
sideration, and unprejudiced judgment. It is to 
these we would earnestly call you ; and to such dis^ 
positions of mind, ever to be accompanied with fer- 
vent prayer for the divine blessing. Scripture every 
where holds forth the most animating promises. 
*' Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye snail find^ 
^ knock ana it shall be opened unto you; Ho! every 
** one that tiiirsteth, come ye to the waters ;" sucn 
are the comfortable assurances, such Ijie ^cious 
encouragements held out to the truly sincere inquirer. 
How deep will be our guilt if we slight all these 
benevolent offers. '* How many prophets and kings 
•* have desired to hear the things that we hear, and 
** have not heard them! " Great indeed are our op* 
portunities, great also is our responsibility. Let us 
awake to a true sense of our situation. Every con- 
sideration is presented to us that can alarm our fears, 
or animate our industry. How soon may the bright- 
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tte. ^g MifiJ^riog of Gk>d «till coDtinue tp .ua.tllbp 
Ifteiciefl which we^so p^uch abuse, this will.oa}y;M^ 
gMviat^ aw^Gnme^ and in the and enhance our puniiw- 
umA> ■ . :The time of reckoning will at length: amrai 
^^Bd -when finally summoned to the bar oif: Qodj jka 
give.an account of our stewardship, what plea cw 
.we have to urge in our defence, if we remain wilUfUE- 
iy and obstinately ignorant of the way which lei^ 
to life with, such transcendent means of knowing 
iti- and'such urgent motives to its pursuit ? 

■smtim^saesKastss i i i ■ ■ ■ " . ! ■ i ii i i ■ ' ■ ' ' u I V t f 

CHAPTER IL 

COHRUPTION OF HUMAN NATURIS. 

SECT. I. 

Inadequate Conceptions of the Corruption of 

Human tfature, 

AFTER considering the defective notions of the 
importance of Chnstianity in general, which pre- 
PofNiior vail among the higher orders of professed 
notions. Christians, the particular misconceptions 
which first come under our notice, respect the cor- 
ruption and weakness of human nature. This is 
a topic on which it is possible that many into whose 
hands the present work shall fall, may not have be- 
stowed much attention. If die case be so, it may be 
requisite to entreat them to lend a patient and a se- 
rious ear. The subject is of the deepest import. Nor 
are we afraid of going too far when we assert, th«i 
it lies at the very root of all true Religion, and is emi- 
^ntly the basis and ground-work oiChristianity. 
. Sofar as the writer has had an opportunity of 
remarking, the generality of professed Christians 
wumg the higher classes, either altogether overlook 
pr 4^nyf or at least ^eatly extenuate, the corruptioa 
^d weakness here m question. They acknowTedflje 
maeed diat there is, ana ever has been in the worloC 

a great 






k ^reat j^btiioii of viee and lirickefAMM; Aat^mui- 
kiad have been ever prone to sengnaKtjf and selftdi^ 
nefts^ in disobedience to the more refined and liberal 
principles of their natare ; that in all ages and comi* 
tineSf m public and in private life, innumerable int- 
stanees hare been a£Porded of oppression^ of rapacity, 
iX cruelty* of firaud> of envy, and of malice. They 
own that it is too often in Tain that yon inform tiie 
understandings and convince the iudgment. They 
admit that you do not thereby rerorm the hearts of 
men. Though they know their duty, they wiU not 
practise it; no not even when you have forced them 
to acknowledge that the path of virtue is also that 
of real interest, and of soud enjoyment* 

These facts are certain; they cannot be disputed; 
and they are at the same time so obvious, that one 
would nave thought the celebrated apophthegm of 
the Grecian sage, " the majority are wicked," would 
scarcely have established his chdm to intellectual 
superiority. 

- JSut though these effects of human depravity are 
every where acknowledged and lamtetea, we must 
not expect to find them traced to their true origin. 

Causa latet, tU est notinima. 

Prepare yourself to hear rather of frailtvand infirmity, 
of petty transgressions, of occasional milings, of sua^ 
den surprisals, and of such other qualifying terms as 
may serve to keep out of view the true sourcie of the 
evil, and without shocking the understanding, may 
ad:p(iinister consolation to Uie pride of human nature. 
The bulk of professed Christians are used to speak 
hf man as of a being, who naturally pure, ana in* 
iclihed to all virtue,is sometimes; almost involuntairily^ 
drawn out of the right course, or is overpowered by 
the violence of temptation. Vice with them is rather 
ftn accidental and temporary, than a constitutional 
^d habitual distemper; a noxious plant, which, 
%ough found to live and even to thrive in the himiaii 
ttanna, is not the natural growth and production 6f 
Aie soil. 
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• F«r diffinieiil i8 Unto Immiliatiiig Iftnguage of Ohrift* 
Ihiea^ ti&iiity. From it we learn that man i* an 
JJ*?J,J^ apostate creature; fidl^i from his high ori- 
Beammnd ' ^u^y degraded in his nature, and deprov^ 
Sar^tuire,' m his faculties: indisposed to good» and 
disposed to evil ; prone to yice^^it is natural and easy 
to him: disinclined to virtue — ^it is difficult and labo- 
rious; he is tainted with sin* not slightly andsuper- 
ficially, but radically and to the very core. ThatBuch 
is Uie 'Scripture account of man, however mortifying 
the acknowledgment of it may be to our pride, one 
would think, if this very corruption itself did* not 
warp the judgment, none wotdd be hardy enough to 
attempt to controvert. I know nothing which brmgs 
home so forcibly to my own feelings the truth of this 
Representation, as the consideration of what still re- 
mauis to lis of oiir primitive dignity, when contrasted 
irith our present state of mond aegradation» 

**" Into what depth thoa seest, 
" From what height fallen." 

• Examine first with attention the nieitura]: powers 
and faculties of man; invention, reason; judgment 
memory ; a mind '' of large discourse,'' " looking 
^' before and after,'' reviewing the past, thence de- 
termining' for the present, and anticipating the fu- 
ture; discerning, collecting, combining, comparing; 
capable, not merely of apprehending, but oiadnur- 
mg, the beauty of moral excellence : with fear amd 
hope to warm and animate ; with joy and sorrow to 
Bomce and soften; with love to attach, with sympar 
dxy to harmonize, with courage to attempt, with pa- 
tience to endure, and with the power of conscience, 
that faithful monitor within the breajst, to en£c»ce 
the conclusions of reason, and direct and regulate 
■the passions of the soul. Truly we must pronounce 
him " majestic though in ruin." " Happy, happy 
" world !" would be we exclamation of the inhabit- 
ant of some other planet, on being told of a globe 
l&e ours« peopled with such creature as these, and 
eboundingwitn situations and occasions to callibrth 

. ^ the 
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the multiplied exceUeacies of their natuve. '' Happy^ 
'/ happy world, with what delight msat your great 
** Creator and Governor witness your conduct^ and 
'^ what a fflorioufi recompense awaits you when your 
*' term ofprobation shall have expired." 

" I bone, qtt> ^nrtus toa te vocat* i pede finntiH 
" (^Ddk lalunu merU<>nim procniUL" 

• But we have indulged too long in these delightful 
speculations ; a sad reverse presents itself on our 
suivey^of the (u^wil state of man; when» from view- 
ixig loBmUural powersn we follow him into praetkei 
and see the uses to which he applies them. Take in 
the whole of the pro6pect> view him in every age, 
and cUmate, and nation, in eveiy conditioii and 
period of society. Where now do you discover the 
ehacacters of his exalted nature? *' How is the gold 
*^ become dim; and the fine gold changed?" How is 
his reason clouded, his affections perverted^ his con- 
science stupified !- How do anger and envy, and 
hatred, and revenge, spring up in his wretched 
bosom! How is he a slave to the meanest of his ap« 
petites ! What fatal propensities does he discover to 
evil! What inaptitude to good! 

Dwell awhile on the state of the ancient world; 
not merely on that benighted part of it where all lay 
buried in brutish ignorance' and barbarism, but on 
the seats of civilized and polished nations, on the 
empire of taste, and learning, and philosophy ; yet 
in these chosen regions, with whatever lustie the sun 
of science poured forth its rays, the moral darkness 
was so thick ** that it might be felt." Behold their 
sottish idolatries, their absurd superstitions, their 
want of natural affection, their brutal excesses, their 
unfeeling oppression, their savage cruelty! Look 
not to the illiterate and the vulgar, but to the learned 
and refined. Form not your ideas from the conduct 
of the less restrained and more licentious ; you will 
turn away with disgust and shame from the allowed 
and famiiiar habits of the decent and the moral. St. 
Paul best states the fiu^ts, and fhmishes the exj^ 
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notion ; *' because they did not like to retain Ood 
*' in their knowledge, ne gave them over to a re- 
♦•: tfrobate mind *." 

Now direct your view to another quarter, to the 
iidiabitants of a new hemisphere, where the baneful 

Eractices and contagious example of the old world 
ad nerer travelled. Surely, among these children 
of nature we may expect to find those virtuous ten- 
dencies, for which we have hitherto looked in vain! 
Alas! our search will still be fruitless! They are re- 
presented by the historian of America, whose account 
IS more favourable than those of some other great 
authorities, as being a compound of pride, indolence^ 
selfishness, cunning, and crueltyf; full of a revenge 
which nothing could satiate, of a ferocity which 
nothing could soften; strangers to the most amiable 
sensibilities of nature j:. Iney appeared imSapable 
of conjugal affection, or parental fondness, or filial * 
reverence, or social attacnments '^ imiting too witlb.' 
their state of barbarism, many of the vices and weak-^ 
nesses of polished society. Their horrid treatment of 
captives taken in war, on whose bodies they feasted^ 

*^ Eiempla duo, qwe pnTitEtb humane vim animo meo hiculentvr 
«xhlbent, non proferre non poisum. Alterum, deoens Hie Vii^plius» 
fdtenim Cicero, protnis idem verique studiosus, suppeditat. Virtus, 
jnnoaiam oerte pattorum vitaiii depictures, it« incipit, 

" Fonnoiimi pastor Corydon ardelNit Alesdoi.*' 

Cicero in libra de Officiis primo, ubi de actiombus proat inter se 
apte & Gonvenientes shit, loci temporis, et agentb ratione habita, .dis- 
serit; argaraentom sic illostrat : " Tnrpe est enim, raldeqoe vitiosam," 
in re se? era, coovivb dignum, aot deUcatom, aliqnem luferre aermo* ■ 
nem. Bene Pericles, quam baberet coUegam in pnstura Sophodem ■ 
pc^am, Idque de communi officio convenissent, & casa formosas poer , 
pretcriret» dixissetqae Sophocles, O puerum pulchmm Peride! At 
enim, inquit JL'ericles, praotorem Sopbodero decet non solam numus, 
sed etiam oculos abstinentes habere. Atqui hoc idem Sophocles, si in 
atUetarum probatione dixisset, justa rqnrehensione caruUset, tanta vti 
etf, 4r ^d 4* tempores." 

Quomodo »ete res babuisse necesse est, cms vir antiquorum prs« ■ 
stantissimis adscribcndus, philosopbiam, inuno mores & officia tractans* 
talia doceret ! Qualem sibi ipse rirtutis normam proposuerat, satis 
liquet. Vide uiter alia, justa reprehenaane, he. & tanta vis est, &c. &c 

t Robertson, Vol. ii^ p. 130. 

t lUd. Book iv. Sect. t. Head, Condition of Women, Vol il 8v«v 

after 
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after putting them to death by the moftt cruel 
tortures, is so well known, that we may spare the 
disgusting recital. No commendable qualities re- 
lieve this gloomv picture, except fortitude, and 
perseverance, ana zeal for the welfare of their little 
community; if this last quality, exercised and di-i' 
rected as it was, can be thought deserving of com«c 
mendation. 

But you ^ve up the heathen nations as indefen«f 

sible, and wish rauier to form your estimate of maii^ 

from a view of countries which have been blessed • 

with the light of Revelation. — ^True it is, and with 

joy let us record the concession, Christianity has set 

the general tone of morals much higher than it was 

ever found in the Pagan world. She has every 

where improved the chsoacter of man, and multiplied 

the comforts of society, particularly to the poor and 

the weak, whom from the beginning she professed 

to take under her special patronage. like her divine 

Author, " who sends his rain on the evil and on the 

*' good,'' she showers down unnumbered blessings on 

ihoi^ands who profit from her bounty, while they 

forget or deny her power, and set at nought her au-^ 

fhority. Yet even in this more favoured situation 

we shall discover too many lamentable proofs of the 

depravity of man. Nay, this depravity will now 

become even more apparent and less excusable* For 

wh^at bars does it not now overleap ? Over what 

motives is it not now victorious ? Consider well the 

superior light and advantages which we enjoy, and 

then appreciate the superior obligations whidb are 

uuDosea on us. Consider in how many cases our 

evu propensities are now kept from breaking foi*th, 

by tne superior restraints under which vic^ is laid 

unpng us by positive laws, and by the amended 

standard of public opinion; and we may be assisted 

in conjecturmg ^hat force is to be assimed to these 

nootives, hy the dreadful proofs whicn hav^ been. 

lately exhibited in a neighbouring country, that. 

wh^ix their influence is iiirithdrawn» \h& mo^t ^U^ 
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cious crimes can be perpetrated shamelesBly and in 
the face of day. Consider then the superior excel- 
lence of our moral code, the new- principles of obe^ 
dience furnished by the Gospel, and above all, th^ 
awful sanction which the doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity derive from the clear discovery of a 
future state of retribution, and from the annunciation 
of that tremendous day, *^ when we shall stand be-^ 
** fore the judgment seat of Christ." Yet, in spite 
of all our knowledge, thus enforced and pressed 
home by so solemn a notice, how little has been our 
progress in virtue? It has been by no means such ' 
as to prevent the adoption, in our days, of variotu 
maxims of antiquity, which, when well considered, 
too cleariy establisn the depravity of man. It may 
not be amiss to adduce a tew instances in proof of 
this assertion. It is now no less acknowledged thati' 
heretofore, that prosperity hardens the heart : thaf 
unlimited power is ever abused, instead of being 
rendered the instrument of difiusing happiness : tiiat 
habits of vice grow up of themselves, whilst those of 
virtue are of slow and difficult formation ; that the^ 
who draw the finest pictures of virtue, and seem 
most enamoured of her charms, are often the least 
under her influence, and by the merest triSes are 
drawn aside from that line of conduct, which they 
most -seriously recommend to others: that all tSiis 
takes place, though most of the pleasures of vice are 
to be found with less alloy in the paths of virtue: 
whilst at the same time, these paths afford superior 
and more exauisite delights, peculiar to themselves^ 
and are free irom the diseases and bitter remorse, at 
the price of which vicious gratifications are so often 
purchased. 

It may suffice to touch very slightly on some 
other argmnents, which it would hanlly be right t(> 
leave altogether unnoticed : one of these, the justicfe 
of which, ^however denied by superficial inoralistii;-'- 
parents of sirici principles can nbuhdtotl^ testffy> ^' 
ma^ be dnt#ft from the perverse and froward dis-' ' 
• ^ 7 ^<^^\\.v^^% 
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positions peceeivable in childien^. the ccMKection of 
which too often baffles the most strenuous efforts of 
the wise and good* Another may be drawn from 
thei various deceits we are apt to practise on our^ 
selves, to which no one can be a stran^r, who ha* 
ever contemplated. the operations of his own mind 
with. serious attention. To the influence of this 
species of corruption it has been in a great degree 
owing, that Christianity itself has be^ too often 
disgniced. The gospel of peace has been turned 
into an engine of cruelty, and amidst the bitterness 
of perseicutiony every trace has disappeared of the 
mild and bendicent spirit of the religion of Jesus. 
In what degree must the taint have worked itself 
into the frsmie, and corrupted the habit, when the 
most wholesome nutriment can be thus converted 
into the deadliest poison? Wishing always to areue 
from such prenuses as are not only really sound, but 
from such as cannot even be questioned by those to 
whom this work is addressed, httle was saia in repre- 
senting, the. deplorable state of the heathen world, 
lespecting their defective and unworthy conceptions 
in what r^ards the Supreme Being, who even then 
'' left not himself without witness, but gave them 
" rain and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with 
** food and elfiidness.'' But surdy to any who 'call 
themselves.Christians, it may be justly urged as an 
astonishing instance of human depravity, that we 
oorselms,- who enjoy the full light of Revelation; 
towhom.GfKi has vouchsafed such clear discoveries 
of what we are concerned to know of his being and 
attributes ; who profess to -believe ^' that in him we 
" live, and move, and have our being;" that tohim 
we owe all the comforts we here enjoy, and, the offer' 
of eternal Glory, purchased: for us by the atoning 
blood of. bis own bon ; ** thanks be to God for. 'his* 
** unspeakable ^V that we, thus loaded with 
mcprcicsr shptdd b^ oontinuaUy chargeable^with for- 
eet^Hig bis Authority, and being ^ ungratefiil'^ hift 
oeEusfitf ; with slighting'^hift graciouft-^i«^^ow\a» oc 
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at beat feceiving them with cold and unaflfecte4 
hearts. 

But to put the question concerning the natural 
depravity of man to the severest test; take the best 
of the human species, the watchful, self-denying 
Christian, and let him decide the controversy : not 
by inferences drawn from the practices of a thougrbt- 
l»5s and dissolute world, but by an appeal to bis 
personal experience. Go with him into nis closet, 
ask him his opinion of the corruption of the heart; 
and he will tell you, that he is deeply sensible of its 
power, for that he has learned it from much sdf* 
observation and lone acquaintance with the workings 
of his own mind. He will tell you, that every day 
atrengthens this conviction; yea, that hourly he sees 
fresh reason to deplore his want of simplicity in 
intention, his infirmity of purpose^ his low views, his 
selfish unworthy desires, his backwardness to set 
about his duty, his languor and coldness in per- 
forming it: that he finds himself obliged continually 
to coxuess, that he feels within him two opposite 
principles, and that '* he cannot do the things that 
*y he would.'' He cries out in the language of the 
excellent Hooker : ^' The little fruit which we have 
*^ in holiness, it is, God knoweth, corrupt and un- 
'^ sound : we put no confidence at all in it, we chal- 
'* lenge nothing in the world for it, we dare not call 
*\ God to reckoning, as if we had him in our debt- 
'^ books ; our continual suit to him is, and must 
** be, to bear witii our infirmities, [and pardon our 
" offences.'- 

Such is the moral history, such the condition of 
xf^^fi. ^ The figures of the piece may vary, and the 
colouring may sometimes oe of a darker, some-> 
times of a lighter hue ; but the principles qf the 
composition, tne grand outlines are every where thie 
Sf^ma. Wherever we direct our view, we discover' 
ftie melancholy proofs of our depravity; whether, 
we loqk to ancient or modem times^ to barbarous: 
or civilized nations, to the conduct of the world' 

around 
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around ua, or to the monitor within the breast; 
iiliether we read, or hear, or act, or think, or feel^ 
the same humiliating lesson is forced upon us, 

Jupiter est quodamque vides, qnocimqaB morerif. 

Now when we look back to the picture which 
was formerly drawn of the natural p&wen of man, 
and compare this his actual state with that fot 
which, from a consideration of those powers, he 
seems to have been originally designed, how are 
we to account for the astomshing contrast! will 
fhulty or infirmity, or occasional lapses, or sudden 
surpnsals, or any such qualifying terms, convey 
an adequate idea of the nature of me distemper, or 
point out its cause? How, on any principles of 
conunon reasoning, can we account for it, but by 
Conceiving that man, since he came out of Uie hands 
of his Creator, has contracted a taint, and that the. 
venom of this subtle poison has been communi- 
cated throughout the race of Adam, every where ex- 
Ubiting incontestable marks of its fatal malignity? 
Hence it has arisen, that the appetites deriving^ new 
strength, and the powers of reason and conscience, 
being weakened, the- latter have feebly and impo-., 
tentiy pleaded against those forbidden indulgences 
whicii the former have solicited. Sensual gratifica- 
tions and illicit affections have debased our nobler 
powers, and indisposed our hearts to the discovery 
of God, and to the consideration of his perfections j, 
to a constant willing submission to his authority, 
and obedience to his laws. By a repetition of vi- 
(Uous acts, evil habits have been formed within us,^ 
ind have rivetted the fetters of sin. Left to the 
(lonsequences of our own folly, the understanding 
Itts grown darker, and the heart more obdurate ; 
VjMon has at* length betrayed her trust, aiid even 
(M&icience herself has aided the delusion, till, in- 
itead of deploring our miserable condition,, we hatQ 
too often hugged om- chains, and even gloried in 
tiv ignominious bondage. 
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whose dominion we learn from Scripture to be so 
general, as to entitle him to the denomination of 
*/ the Prince of this world." There ctonot be a 
stronger proof of the difference which exists between 
the religious system of the Scriptures, and that of 
the bulk of nominal Christians, tnan the proof whieh 
is horded by the subject now in (]^ue8tion. The 
existence and agency of the Evil Spirit, though so 
distinctly and repeatedly affirmed in Scripture, are 
almost uniyersally exploded in a country which 
professes to admit tne authority of the sacred' 
volume. Some other Doctrines of Revelation, the 
force and meaning of which are commonly in a 
great degree explained away, are yet conceded in- 
general terms. But this seems almost on the point 
of being universally abandoned, as a post no lon^r 
tenable. It is regarded as ah evanescent prejudice 
which it would now be a discredit to any man of 
understanding to believe. Like ghosts and witches 
and other phantoms which haunted the night of 
superstition, it cannot in these more enlightened, 
times, stand the test of our severer scrutiny. To 
be suffered to pass away quietly, is as. much as 
it can hope for ; and- it might rather expect to b6 
laughed off the stage as a just object of contempt 
and derision. 

But although the Scripture doctrine concerning 
the Evil Spirit is thus generally exploded, yet were, 
we to consider the matter seriously and fairly, we 
should probably find groimd for believing that there 
is no better reason for its being abandoned, than 
that many absurd stories, t^onceming spirits and ap- 
paritions, have been commonly propagated amongst 
weak and credulous people ; and that the Evil Spirit 
not being the object of our bodily eyes, it would 
argue the same weakness to give credit to the doc- 
trine of its existence and agency. But to be cott* 
sistent with ourselves, we might almost as well, on 
the same principle,, deny the reality of all other 

incorporeal 
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incorporeal bein^.^ What is there, in truth, in the 
doctrine, which is in itself improbable, or which is 
not confirmed by analogy? We see, in fact, that 
there are wicked men, enemies to God, and malig- 
nant towards their fellow-creatures, who take plea- 
sure, and often succeed, in seducing others to the 
commission of eyil. Why then should it be deemed 
incredible, that there may be spiritual intelligences 
of similar propensities, who may in like manner be 

tennitted to tempt men to the practice of sm? 
orely we may retort upon our opponents the charge 
of absurdity, and justly accuse tliem of gross incon- 
sistency, in admitting, without difficulty, the exist- 
ence and operation of these qualities in a being like 
man, compounded of matter and spirit, and yet 
denying tnem in a purely spiritual being, in direct 
contradiction to the authority of Scripture, whidi 
they allow to be conclusiye, when they cannot pre- 
tend lor a moment that there is any thing belong-^ 
it^ to the natmre of matter, to which these qualities 
naturally adhere. 

Bat it is needless to dilate further on a topic 
which, howeyer it may excite the ridicule of the m- 
eonsiderate, will suggest matter of serious apprehen- 
«ion to all who form their opinions on a sincere and 
impartial examination of the word of God. It fills 
Up the measure of our natural misery and helpless- 
ness. Such then being our condition, thus deprayed 
and weakened within, and tempted from without, it 
may well fill our hearts with anxiety to reflect, '' that 
" tnc day will coiAe," when '* the Heavens being 
''on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
'^ mek with fervent heat;" " when the dead, small 
^ and great, shall stand before the tribunal of God/' 
and we shaU have to give account of all things done 
11^ the body. We are naturally prompted to turn 
over th^ pa^ of Revelation with solicitude, in order 
to discover flie attributes and character of our Jud^e ; 
^joi these only serve to turn painful apprehension 
mtb fixed and certain terror. 

c 3 Yvt^^. 
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First "with regard to the attributes of our Judge: 
As all nature biears witness to his irre^stible poweV, 
jso we read in Scripture that nothing can eseapehit 
observation^ or elude his discovery; not only our 
actions^ but our most secret cogitations are open lio 
his view. '' He is about our path and about otiar 
" bed, and spieth out all our ways*." *' The Lord 
" searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the 

imaginations of the thoughts f." — " And he will 

bring to light the hidden thin^ of darkness, and 
** vrill maJce manifest the counsels of the heart. 

Now hear his character, and the rule of his awturd : 
*'The Lord our Grod is a consuming fire, ev^i a 
•* jealous God."—" He is of purer eyes than to b^ 
" hold iniquity." — ** The soul that smneth, it shall 
« die."—" The wages of sin is death."—" Without 
" holiness no man shall see the Lord." Thes^ 
positive declarations are enforced by the aceottits 
which, for our warning, we read in sacred history, 
of the terrible vei^eance of the Almighty : His 
punishment of " the an^ls whp kept not their 
*•' first estate, and whom he hath reserved itt e?er- 
" lasting chains under darkness unto the jodg- 
" ment of the great day :" The fate of Sodom am 
Gomorrah ; the sentence issued against the idola- 
trous nations of Canaan, and of which the execu- 
tion was assigned to the Israelites, by the exprete 
command of God, at their own peril in case or dis- 
obedience : The ruin of Babylon, of Tyre, of Ninevdi, 
and of Jerusalem, prophetically denounced as the 
punishment of .their crimes, and taking place in an 
exact and terrible accordance with the divine pt%- 
dictions. Surely these examples may suffice to con- 
found that fallacious confidence, which, presuming 
on the Creator^s knowledge of our weakness, and his 
disposition to allow for it, should allege; that instead 
of giving way to gloomy apprehensions, we might 
throw ourselves, in full assurance of hope, on the in- 
finite benevolence of the Supreme Being, It is true, 

indeed^ 
• PmIih exxxiz. 3. 1 \ Ctoiv ixtvL %. 
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iudeedf^hatwitb the threatenings of the word of God, 
th^ are mixed many gracious declarations of par- 
don, pu repentance and thorough amendment. Bat 
alas S who is there among us whose conscience must 
not reproach him with having irifled with the long- 
«u£Fering of God, and with having but ill kept the 
resolutions of amendment, which had been formed in 
the seasons of recollection and remorse? — And how 
is the disquietude naturally excited by such a retro- 
spect, confirmed and heightened by passages like 
these. " Because I have called, and ye rerased ; I 
'* have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; 
/''-but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
** would none of my reproof; I also will laugh 
"^at your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
oometh : when your fear cometh as desolation, and 
f.-ydar destruction cometh as a whirlwind : when 
^ distress and anguish cometh upon you: then shall 
^^liieycall upon me, but I will not answer; they 
^'''shau seek me early, but they shall not find me ; 
-^-Ibr that they hated knowledge, and did not choose 
*' the fear ofihs Lord^/' The apprehensions, which 
most be excited by thus reading the recorded judg- 
.ment&and awful language of Scripture, are confirm- 
ed to the inquisitive and attentive mind by a close 
observation of the moral constitution of the world. 
•In ftct, all that has been suggested of the final con- 
sequences of vice, is strictly analogous to what we 
may observe in the ordinary course of human afiairs; 
-ftom a careful survey of which it will appear, that 
God hath established such an order of causes and 
effects, as, however interrupted here below, by hin- 
diances and obstructions apparently of a temporary 
jnature, loudly proclaim the principles of his moral 
government, and strongly suggest that vice and im- 
|>nidence will finally terminate in misery (a). Not 
•Aat this species of proof was wanted ; for that which 
we must acknowledge, on weighing the evidence, to 
be Sr revelation from God, requires not the aid. of 

• Pjvf. I 94, a^, 96f «7, a8, ag. (a^ \\dft"B\ifi^ s KtaJni^ . 
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sach a confiriaation : but yet, as this accordanqe 
migitt beexpected betwe^i the words and the wprkB 
of the Bax^e Ahaigfatjr Bein?, it is no idle Bpec1^a- 
tion to remark, that the yisible constitution otihinfp 
in the worM around us, fSdIs in with the scriptural 
representations of the dreadful consequences ,of vice, 
nay eren of what is commonly termea inconsiderate- 
ness and imprudence. 

If such then be indeed 'our sad condition, what ift 
to be done? Is there no hope? Nothing left for m, 
" but a fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery in^ 
Ckristum- '* dig^nation, which shall devour the adverr 
ity breaki " sarics * V^ Blcsscd be Qod ! we are not 
shut up irrecoyerably in this sad condition; 

Turn you to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope^'' 
hear one who proclaims his designation, " to Aeal 
'^ the broken-hearted, to preach uberty to the capr 
'* tives, and recovering of sight to the blind." Ilidv 
who have formed a true notion of theit lost ^d 
helpless state, vnll most riadly listen to the soun^y 
and most justly estimate tne value, of such a deliver 
ance. And hence appears the importance of not 
passing over in a cursory manner those important 
topics of the original and superinduced corruption^ 
and weakness ofman ; u discussion painful and hu- 
miliating to the pride of human nature, to wluch th^L 
mind listens witn diflBculty, nay with a mixture of. 
anger and disgust ; but well smted to our case, and^ 
like the distasteful lessons of adversity, permanentiy 
useful in its consequences* It is here, never let^ 
PracHctti ^® forgotteu, Aat 'OUT foundation must;)^^;, 
import' laid; otherwise our superstructure, w^i^^ 

"""JSi ®^^' ^'^ "*y think of it, will one day jpro'ila 
d^tie tottering and insecure. This therefore is 
c/Hvman ttot a metaphysics! speculation, but a ptii.^^ 
Cormp- ^ijni matter. Slight and superficial conc(^^ 
*^ tions of our state of natural degradatrdn; 
and of our insufficiency to recover from it by oiir 
own unassisted powers, fall in too well with ov^3 

natural 
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.nalaital inconsiderateness, and produce that fatal io- 
seiusibilitY to the divine threateninga which we can- 
not But observe to prevail so generall j. Having no 
due sense of the malignity of our disease, and ot its 
dreadful issue, we do not set ourselves to work in 
earnest to obtain the remedy, and it can only be thus 
obtained ; for let it be remembered, that deliverance 
is not forced on us, but offered to us \ we are furnished 
mdeea with every help, and are sdways to bear in 
mind, that we are unable of ourselves to will or to 
' do rightly; but we are plainlv admonished to " work 
•** out our own salvation with^ar and trembling * ;" — 
to be watchful, ** because we are encompassed with 
•'^ dangers;"— to " put on the whole armour of God," 
beciBLuse ''we lure beset with enemies." 
~ May we be enabled to shake off that lethargy 
which is so apt to creep upon us! For this end, a 
deep practical conviction of our natural depravity 
ancT weakness will be found of eminent advantage* 
As it is by this we must at firat be roused from our 
fidlacious security, so by this we must be 
kept wakeful and active unto the end. Let ^^^^ 
uis therefore make it our business to have tpecHng 
this doctrine firmly seated in our under- *^> <"i<' it* 
standings, and radically implanted in our ^^^^ 
kearts. With a view to our conviction of 
the truth of this doctrine, we should seriously and 
attentitely consider the firm groxmds on wmch it 
reJBts. . It is plainly made known to us by the light 
of imture, uia irresistibly enforced on us by the dic- 
ta&^ of our unassisted understandings. But lest 
tiiere jshould be- any so obstinately dull, as not to 
£scem the force of the evidence suggested to our 
r^aLSO)n>:and confirmed by fdl experience, or rather so 
hc^gdlfess as not to notice it, the authoritative stamp 
of ttevelation is superadded, as we have seen, to 
€^p][e|;e the proof; and we must therefore be «dto- 

fhex inexcusable, if we still remain unconvinced 
sucfai an accumulated mass of argument. 

t 

• Piu'lJippians ii. la. 
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Bat'it is not suffioient to assent to the doctrine, 
- W6 mtnt sino feel it. To this end, let the pow^ of 
habit be called in to our aid. Let us accustom our- 
selves to refer to our natural depravity, as to dieir 
primary cause, the sad instances of vice ^d folly of 
which We read, or which we see around us^ or to 
^ich we feel tJie propensities in our own bosoms; 
ever vigilant and distrustful of ourselves, and looking 
with an eye of kindness and pity on the faults and 
infirmities of others, whom we should learn to regai)^ 
with the same tender concern as that, with which itje 
sick are used to sympathize with those who areaiif- 
fering under the same distemper. This lesson -onde 
well acquired, we shall feel the benefit of it in alloilr 
future progress ; and though it be a lesson which vifB 
are slow to learn, it is one in which study and expe* 
rience, the incidents of every day, and every fMsh 
observation of the workings of our own hearts^ will 
gradually concur to perfect us. Let it not, afle» Ul 
men, be»our reproach, and at length our ruin,' that 
these abundant means of instruction are possessed 
in vain. 

SECT. III. 

Corruption of Human Nature. — Objeciiou.^ 

But there is one difficulty still behind^ niore Ibr* 
midable than all the rest. The pride of 
o^jtetwn: man is loth to be humbled. Forced to 
'^^J^. abandon the plea of innocence, and pressed 
ruptimt so closely that he can no longer escape 
and vteak. from the conclusiou to which we would 

l^i^i^ ^^^^® ^™' ®^"^® ^^^^ ^^'^ Objector faces 
us, will be about and stands at bay, endeavouring to 
ticHsed justify what he cannot deny. " Whatever I 
^/^^' " am," he contends, " I am what my Crea- 
staitd and " tor made me. I inherit a nature^ you 
considered, " yourself confess, depraved, and prone to 
*' evil : how then can 1 withstand the temp- 
" tations to sin by which I am environed ? If this 
''plea cannot establish my innocence, it must excuse 
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(MT ftl let«t extenuate my ^It. Frail and weak as 
Ifam» tt Being of infinite justice and goodn«aa will 
never ixy me W a rule, which however equitable 
^ In the case of creatures of a higher nature, is 
^' altogether disproportionate to mine/' 
• Let not my.readers be alarmed ! The writer is not 
getng tOi enter into the discussion of the grand ques- 
tiost csonoeming the origin of moral evil, or to 
to reconcile its existence and consequent 




pumsmnent with the acknowledged attributes and 
jpezfeodoQB of Gk>d. These are questions, of which, 
if one may judge firom the little success with which 
the acutesl and profoundest reasoners have been ever 
labouring to solve the difficulties they contain, the 
full aild dear comprehension is above the intellect 
of man* Yet, as tne objection above mentioned is 
jBCHoetimes heard from the mouths of professed 
Clhrntians, it must not be passed by without a few 
idiort: observations. 

r Were the language in question to be addressed to 
ns by an.avowed sceptic, though it might not be very 
difficult to expose to him the futility of his reason- 
ings, we should almost despair of satisfying him of 
the soundness of our own. We should perhaps sug- 
gest impossibilities, which might stand m the way of 
such a system as he would establish : arguing from 
eoBceasions which he would freely make, we might 
ndeed point out wherein his pre-conceptions con^- 
ioaniing tiie conduct of tbe Supreme Being, had been 
iafact already contradicted, particularly bv the nn-^ 
'deniable existence of natural or moral evil: and if 
tihsa proved erroneous in one instance, why might 
A^ not be so likewise in another? But though 
<b« these and similar arguments we might at length 
iM^oe our objector, we could not much expect to 
i«ing him over to our opinions. We should proba- 
klfj/ioobetiter, if we were to endeavour rather to draw 
Ipin off from those dark and slippei^ regions, slippery 
•iniibnith they are to every human foot» and to contend 
'" ' ' 1^. where; we might tread wiik tonn^^ «xA 

c 6 fee^^oxfiL, 
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fteedom/ on sure ^und« and in the light of dty. 
]!ftien we might fainy lay before him all llie TWioud 
arguments for the truth of our holy reb|poa ; 'atgu* 
ments which have been sufficient to BatigfyiheirisAsty 
and the best, and the ablest of men. We might 
afterwards insist on the abundant coi^naalionCSiriB* 
tianity receives from its being exactly suited to the 
nature and wants of man ; and we might oonchsde 
with fairly putting it to him, whether all this w^^t 
of evidence were to be overbalanced by one diffi- 
culty, on a subject so confessedly high land myste- 
nous, considering too that he must allow, we «ee but 
apart, O how smdl a part! of the universal creii^n 
or God, and that our faculties are wholly ineompe- 
tent tojudge of the schemes of his infimte wiad^^ixL 
This, ifthe writer may be permitted to offer his own 
judgment, IS at least in general, the best m6de> in 
the case of the objection we are now considering^^of 
dealing with unbelievers ; and to.adopt the contt4^ 
plan, seexns somewhat like that of any one, who hav- 
ing to convince some .untutored Indian of the truth 
•of the Copemicah system, instead of beginning with 
plain and simple propositions, and leading, him on 
to what is more abstruse and remote, should state to 
him at the outset some startling problems, to which 
the understanding can only yield its slow assent, 
when constrained by the aecisive force of demon- 
stration. The novice, instead of lendihg himself to 
such a mistaken method of instruction, would ttrni 
away in disgust, and be only hardened against his 
preceptor. iBut it must be remembered, that the 
present work is addressed to those who acknowle<i^e 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures. And in order 
to convince all these that there is, somewhere or 
other, a fallacy in our objector^s reasoning, it will be 
sufficient to establish, that, though the worcl of Ghod 
clearly asserts the justice and goodness of the Su- 
preme Being, and also the natural depravity of man, 
yet itno less clearly lays down, that this natural de- 
pravity shall never oe admitted as an excuse for sin, 
6 Wt 
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b«t that^^^.AbQ^'wbich haxre done eril, shall rise to 
/'^hiQjDesianrectionof danmation*/' — *' That the wick- 
*V: ed shall be tamed into hell, and all the people that 
y forget God/' And it is worthy of remark, that, ^ 
if for thevery purpose of more effectually silencing 
-those imbelievme doubts which are ever springing 
up in the human heart, our blessed Saviour, though 
tae messeng^ of peace and good will to man, has 
again and a^in repeated these awful denunciations. 
L If or^e ^e Holy Scriptures less clear and full in 
.ffimrding iis against supposing our sins, or the dread- 
fill Goasequenoes of them, to be chargeable on God.-r- 
V Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
^f o( God : for God cannot be tempted with evil, nei- 
f ^ Iher 4;empteth he any manf: '* " The Lord is not 
^f ^ wiUii^ that any should perish^:/' And in other paa- 
v8i^e8» where the idea is repelled as injurious, to his 
rch«racter.r-T'' Have I any pleasure at all that the 
/! .'flicked should die? ^aith the Lord God; and not 
■'f -that he should return from his ways, and liveD?'' 
'fiCorl have- no pleasure in the death of him that 
f ^ r<iielh, sailh &e Lord God §." Indeed almost every 
|Mie^ of ihe word of God contains some warning or 
WiStatioli to sinners ; and all these, to a considerate 
njnd^ must be. unquestionable proofs of our present 
pontioB. 

v:';Ithas been the more necessary not to leave unno- 
tieed the objection which we have been now refuting, 
Jbecaase> where not Emitted to such an unqualified 
ekteot /as altogether to take away the moral respon- 
sibility of.man^ and when not avowed in the daring 
bi^iMige in which it has been above stated ; it mdy 
fiDaquently be observed to exist in an inferior deenree : 
.'Utdfoften. when not distinctly fonned into sh^, it 
hatkB in secret, diffusing a general cloud of doubt 
; <Hr,^imbj^ef ; or lowering our standard of right, or 
^.trtiitpefing fsdlacious comfort, and producing a ruin- 
ms tranquillity. It is of the utmost importance to 
'•♦ . ; 1 . ; . remark. 
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weaoA, tlurt ihcmgh the Holy Scriptures so deariy 
flfat^ tte natural comiption and weakness of nuuau 
yet they^never^ in the remotest degree, countenance, 
but throughout directly oppose, the supposition: to 
which we are often too forward to listen, that our 
natural corruption and weakness will be admitted as 
lowering the demands of divine justice, and in «ome 
sort palliating our transgressions of the laws of God; 
It would not be difiicult to show that such a notion 
as at war with the whole scheme of redemption by the 
atonement of Christ. But perhaps it may be enougk, 
when any such suggestions as those which we are 
condemning force memselres into the imagination of 
a Christian, to recommend it to him to silence them 
by what is their best practical answer: that if our 
natural condition be depraved and weak, our tempta* 
tions numerous, and our Almighty Judge infinitely 
holy: yet that the ofiPers of pardon; ffrace, and 
strength to penitent sinners, are univeiBal and unli- 
mited. Let it not however surprise us, if in all this 
there seem to be involved difficulties which we caa^ 
not fully comprehend. How many such present 
themselves on all sides ! Scarcely is there an object 
around us, that does not afford endless matter«of 
doubt and argument. The meanest reptile which 
crawls on the earth, nay, every herb and flower which 
we behold, baffles the imbecility of our limited in- 

2uiries. AH nature calls upon us to be humble. 
!an it then be surprising if we are at a loss on this 
question, which respects, not the properties of mat- 
ter, or of numbers, but the councils and ways of him 
whose 'f Understanding is infinite V' " whose judg^ 
*' ments are declared to be unsearchable, and his 
*' ways past finding outf?" In this our ignorance . 
however^ we may calmly repose ourselves on his own 
declaration, ^* That though clouds and darkness are 
" round about him, yet righteousness and judgment 
'* are the habitation of his throne j:.^' Let it also, be * 
rem^nbered, that if in Christianity some things are 

difficult, 

* Psalm cxivil. 5. t Kom. ». 33. ■V'^M2^v:^vk.%t 



difficult, that which we aee most conceriied toknow, 
is plain and obTioos, To thiB it i$ true wisdom to 
attach ourselves^ assenting to what is revealed^ wher^ 
it is above our comprehension (we do not say con* 
trary to our reason)^ and believing it on the credit 
of what is clearly discerned, and satisfactorily es- 
tablished. In truths we are all perhaps too apt. to 
plunge into depths, which it is bejond our power to 
mthom; and it was to warn us apanstthis very error, 
that the inspired writer, having threatened the people, 
whom God had selected as the objects of his special 
lavour, with the most dreadful punishments, if they 
should forsake the law of the Lord, and having in* 
troduced surrounding nations as asking the meaning 
of the severe infliction, winds up the whole with this 
instructive admonition : " Secret things belong unto 
'* the Lord our Grod : but those which are revealed 
'* belong unto us, and to our children for ever, that 
'' we may do all the words of this law '*." 

To any one who is seriously impressed with a sense 
of the critical state in which we are here placed, * 
a short and uncertain space in which to maJke pur 
peace with Qod, and this little span of life followed 
by the last judgment, and an eternity of unspeakable 
huppiness or misery, it is indeed an awful and an 
afiecting spectacle, to see men thus busying them- 
selves in vain speculations of an arrogant curiosity, 
and trifling with their dearest, their everlasting in^ 
tetests. Itis but a feeble illustration of this exquisite 
folly to compare it to the conduct of some convicted 
rebels who, when brought into the presence of his 
Sovereign*, instead of seizing the occasion to siie for 
mercy, should even treat wiui neglect and contempt 
the pardon which should be offered to him, and in* 
Bolently employ himself in prying into his Sove* 
reign's designs, and criticising his counsels. But 
our case, too similar as it is to that of the convicted 
rebel, differs from it in this grand particular, that at 
the besty his success must be uncertain, ours, if it b^ 

* Deut. Kxix. ag. 
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not our own hxAt, is sure ; and irhfle, oh die one 
huid. our g^ilt is unspeakably greater than that of 
any rebel af^inst an earthly monarch, so, on Ae 
nine r^ we know that our Sovereign is *' Long-snfier- 
•• ing, and easy to be entreatwi i*' more ready to 
grant forgiveness than we to ask it. Well then may 
we adopt the language of the poet: 

Whnt better ean we do, than prostrate &n 

llefure hiin retensnt ; mid there confess 

Iliinibly our fsultt, and pardon beg ; with team 

Watrring the ground, and with our sighs the air 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 

Of surrow unfeign*d, and humiiiatloD meek ? ' MiLtoy. 



CHAPTER III. 

<?1flRP DRFECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF 
THE miLK OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, IN. 
WHAT REGARDS OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, AND 
THE HOLY SPIRIT — WITH A DISSERTATION. 
rONCERNINO THE USE OF THE PASSIONS IN 
RELIGION. 

SECT. I. 

Inadeqtintt Conceptions concerning otir Scmiour and 

the Holy Spirit. 

THAT " God SO loved the world, as of his tender 
** mercy to give his only Son Jesus Christ for 
J^Mding " our redemption:" -; 

Doetrhtet That our blessed Lord willingly left the 

5!!!?"** glory of the Father, and was made man : ' 
thVHo^ That " he was despised and rejected of ' 
SfMt 01 *' men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted ' 
^^ " with grief:'' 

^'V*'*^ That " he was wounded for our trans- ' 

" gressions; that he was bruised for our iniquities:'' " 
That '' die Lord laid on him the iniquity, of ns^^ 
" all:" 

That at length '' he humbled himself even to the - 

" death 
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4eath.Qf.the,4^^!pBi»for u« miaerable.aMVP^drg^.io the 
e^d that nil who with hearty repentance .and trae 
^th, Bhould come to him, might not periah» but 
have everlasting life : " 
That he " is now at the right hand of God, 
. inakii^ intercession" for his people ; 

That " being reconciled to God by the death of 
^* his Son, we may come boldly unto the throne of 
** grace, to obtain mercy and find grace to help in 
*' time of need:*' 

That onr heavenly Father " will sorely give his 
'' Holy Spirit to them that ask him :" 

That ** the Spirit of God must dwell in us ;" and 
that- ^-if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
'* is none of his:" . 

That by this divine influence " we are to be re- 
** newed in knowledge after the imase of him who 
'' .created us/' and " to be filled wim the firuits of 
" righteousness, to the praise of the glory of his 
" £race ; " — ^that ** being thus made meet for the in- 
" Jheritance of the saints in li^ht," we shall sleep in 
the Lord; and that when £e last trumpet snail 
sound, this corruption shall put on incorruption' — 
and that bein^ at len^ perfected after his likeness, 
we shall be admitted into his heavenly kingdom. , 
Tliese are the leading Doctrines concerning our 
Saviour, and the Holy Spirit, which are taught in the 
Kolv' Scriptures, ana b^d by the Church of £ng^ 
land.. . The truth of them, agreeably to our generaL 

C' m, will be taken for granted. Few of those, whp 
rQ boei^usod to' join in the established form 0^ 
worship^ can have l>een, it is hoped, so inattentive, 
as to ibe. ignorant of these grand truths, which are i<^ 
b0 fii^d every where dispersed througbout our es^ 
cellent Liturgy. Would to God it could be presumed^ 
with^iif^c€^dienc!e>'the^<a,ll who assent to them in 
tenoa* #ace99i in thejinderstanding their force »id ' 
ezQeKenejr^ aiad feel Jbeiif power m the affections, 
and tbeir transforming influence in the heart. Whajt 
lively ^motioiiR' aiHS Aey calc^toted to tis^cvt^ \xv\x^ 
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of deep self^basementy and abhorrence dfourwiv; 
together with humble hope, and firm fidth^and 
heavenir joy, and ard^t love, and active nnoeang 
gratitude 1 i 

But here, it is to be feared, will be found a graild 
defect in the religion of the bulk of professed Chris- 

PopuJar tians ; a defect like the palsy at the heart, 

NatUmt. which, while in its first attack, it chan^ 
but little the exterior appearance of the body, extUH 
guishes the internal principle of heat and motioii, 
and soon extends its benumbing influence to the 
remotest fibres of the frame. This defect is closd^ 
connected with that which was the chief subject 9f 
the last chapter : '* they that be whole need nbVk 
*^ physician, out they that are sick.^ Had we AtSj 
felt the burthen of our sins, acccnnpanied wifll^% 
deep conviction that the weight of them must fimdft 
sink us into perdition, our hearts would have dasmM 
at the sound of the eracious invitation, '' Come unto 
^' me, all ye that btbour and are heavy laden, az^ 
•* I will give you rest*." But in those who httv^ 
scarcely felt their sins as any incumbrance, itwooU 
be mere affectation to pretend to very exalted cash 
ceptions of the value and acceptableness of the prof- 
fered deliverance. This pretence accordingly, is 
seldom now kept up; and the most superficial ob- 
server, comparing the sentiments and views of the 
bulk of the Christian world, with the articles still 
retained in their creed, and with the strong language 
of Scripture, must be struck with the amazing dis- 
proportion. 

To ]^88 over the throng from whose minds Be- 
ligion is altogether excluded by the business or tfae 
- vanities of life, how is it with the more decent and 
moral? To what criterion shall we appeal? Are their 
hearts really filled with these things, and warmed^by 
the love which they are adapted to inspire ? Ttam 
surely their minds are apt to stray to them almost 

unseasonably; 

' • Matt. ». %%. 
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unaoeadiiably; or «t least to hapten back to tliem 
with^eaeerneflBy when escaped from the estrangement 
imposed by the necessary cares and,l;»usine8S of life* 
He was a masterly descnber of human nature^ who 
thus pourtrayed tne characters of an undissembled 
affi»^on; . 

** Unitaid and fidkle in all other things, 

" Save in the oopfttant image of the object, 

<' That is beloved." Shakspsark. 

'* And how/' it may be perhaps replied^ '* do you 
<< know, but that the minds of these people are thus 
''occupied? Can you look into the bosoms of men?" 
J^^t us appeal to a test to which we resorted in a for- 
mer instance. " Out of the abundance of the heart/' 
it has been pronounced^ " the mouth speaketh/' 
'^ake these persons then in some well selected hour» 
imdlead the conversation to the subject of Religion* 
^be utmost which can be effected is^ to bring uiem 
iQ talk of things in the ^ss. They appear lost in 
generalities ; there is nothing nrecise and determinate, 
nothing which implies a mind used to the contempla^ 
tion of its object. In vain you strive to bring them to 
speak on that topic, which one might expect to be 
ever uppermost^ m the hearts of redeemed sinners. 
They elude all your endeavours ; and if you make 
jnention of it yourself, it is received with no very cor> 
dialwelcome at least, LP not with unequivocal disgust; 
it is at the best a forced and formal oiscussion. The 
excellence of our Saviour's moral precepts, the kind- 
ness andsimplicity, the self-denisu and unblemished 
nurily of his life, his patience and meekness in the 
hour of death, cannot indeed be spoken of but with 
a&niration, when spoken of at all, as they have often 
elxtorted unwilling pfedse from the most daring and 
malignant infidels. But are not these mentioned as 
:<pialities in the abstract, rather than as the perfeo- 
vtioBS and lineaments of our patron and benefactor 
.flod frieiul,'* who loved us, ana gave himself for us;" 
lofhim ''who died for our offences, and rose again 
*>iibr mtr justification:" " who is even now at the 
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•* right hand of God, making intercession foTus?^ 
Who would think that the kindness and humanity, 
and self-denial, and patience in suffering, which we 
80 drily commend, had been exerted towards our^ 
selves, in acts of more than finite benevolence, of which 
t£7e were to derive the benefit; in condescensions and 
labours submitted to for our sakes ; in pain and ig- 
nominy endured for our deliverance? 

But these grand truths are not suffered to vanish 
Isdtogether from our remembrance. Thanks to the 
compilers of our Liturgy, more than to too many oiF 
the occupiers of our pulpits, they are forced upon 
our notice in their just bearings and connections, as 
often as we attend the service of the church. Yet is 
it too much to affirm, that, though there entertained 
with decorum, as what belong to the day and place> 
and occupation, they are yet too generally heanLof 
with little interest; like the legendary tales of somj^' 
venerable historian, or like other transactions of 
great antiquity, if not of doubtful credit; whiciv 
though important to our ancestors, relate to time^ 
and circumstances so different from our own, that 
we cannot be expected to take any great concern in 
them? We hear them therefore with apparent indif? 
ference ; we repeat them almost as it were by rote, 
assuming by turns the language of the deepest numi- 
liation and of the warmest thankfulness, with a cabn 
unaltered composure ; and when the service of the 
day is ended, they are dismissed altogether from 
our thoughts, till on the return of anotner Sunday, 
ia fresh attendance on public worship gives occasion 
for the renewed expressions of our periodical hu- 
mility and gratitude. In noticing such lukewarm-, 
ness as this, surely the writer were to be pardone^ 
if h^vwere to be betrayed into some warmth of con- 
demnation. The Unitarian and Socioian indeed, 
who deny, or explam away the peculiar doctrines o^ 
the Gospel, may be allowed to feel these grand truths,) 
and to talk of them with little emotion. But-m. 
those who profess a sincere belief in them, this cold-' 

ness 
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ness is insupportable. The greatest possible senriceA 
of man to man must appear contemptible, wbeo 
compared with "the unspeakable mercies of Christ :'' 
mercies so dearly bought^ so freely bestowed — a de« 
liverance from eternal misery — the gift of a " crown 
•* of glory that fadeth not away." Yet, what judg- 
Qient should we form of such conduct, as is here 
censured, in the case of any one, who had receiyed 
some Signal services from a fellow creature? True 
love is an ardisnt and an active principle; a cold, a 
dormant, a phlegmatic gratitude, are contradictions 
in terms. When these generous affections really 
exist in us in vigour, are we not ever fond of dwelling 
On the value, and enumerating the merits, of our 
benefitctor? How are we moved when any thing ia 
asserted to his disparagement! How do we delight 
tO'teU of his Jkindness? With what pious care do we 
preserve any memorial of him, which we may hap- 
pen to possess! How gladly do we seize any oppor- 
tunity of rendering to him, or to those who are dear 
to him, any little good offices, which though in them- 
selves of small intrinsic worth, may testify the sin- 
cerity of our thankfulness ! The very mention of his 
name 'will cheer the heart, and light up the.counte-^ 
nance! — And if he be now no more-, and if he had 
made it his dying request, that, in away of his own. 
appointment, we would occasionally meet to keep the* 
memory of his person, and of his services, in bvely 
exercise ; how should we resent the idea of failings 
in the performance of so sacred an obligation I 

JSuch are the genuine characters, sucm the natural 
woildngs, of a lively gratitude. And can we believe,' 
without doing violence to the most established prin-^' 
cUdes' of human nature, that where ihe effects are so^ 
dmbtent; the internal principle is in truth the saiQe ? ' 

'If the love of Christ be thus languid in the bulk' 
of Tiominal Christians, their joy and trust in him can-' 
not.'be expected to. be very vigorous. Here again we' 
find, reairon to remark, that there is nothing mstinct;' 
if^tinng specific, nothing which impli^ a mind* 

^*^* ■•♦ ac<\ua\rLt&A 
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ttoqiminted wttfi' the nature of the ChnBtian?ft^|nrf- 
Tiiege8> and fianiliariMd with their use; habilmaiiy 
sdacing itself with the hopes held out by theOMpel,* 
luid animated by the sense of its high endowmeot^/ 
and its glorious reversion. 

■ . . .. V-. 

The doctrine of the sanctifying operations of Hi^^ 
Holy Spirit, appears to have met with still "V^cv^^ 
, treatment. Itwonldbetoconveystvciyiii- 
Opa-S^L' ^equate idea of the scantiness of the con- 
ceptions on this head» of thebulk^df the 
Christian world, to affirm merely, that they sM-'too 
little conscious of die inefficaoy of their own tmns^* 
sisted endeavours after holiness of heart andlife»4i;ii<f 
that they are not daily employed in humbly anU^di- 
ligently usin^ the appointed means for the ree^ttfttf 
and cultivation of tne divine assistance. We should' 
hardly go beyond the truth in asserting, that fiinh^ 
most part their notions on this subject areso^eoh^' 
ftoaed and faint, that they can scarcely be said=in-'4sui]^ 
lair ^ense to bcdieve the doctrine at all. 






' The writer of these sheets is by no means: uaaip^' 
prized of the olijections which he may expect tmaH 
lansiutge ^^^^^ ix^ose opinions he hasbeen so frewdy 
^&S\Su> condemning. He is prepared to heatlut' 
^*^ ntged, " that often, where there have b^sii 
Jg^J^ '* 3ie strongest pretences to the reUgicaid' 
i^fecthhM ■' affections, there has been little or noSUn^' 
^jwA^tf* '* ofthe reality ofthem; and that, evea^oint-' 
^■*^' .''^ ting the instances, which howevec^'hab^d' 
" been but too frequent, of studied hypocrisv^linnd^ 
'' affections which have assumed to thenuMveSiftd' 
'f name -of religious, have been merely the flichtq4>f 
** a lively imagination, or the working of ainntdd- 
" bndn; in particular, that this loveof our Stooteri' 
''which hies been so warmly recommeiide<^^&oAd^ 
''better than a vain fervour, which dwells lontymihd' 
"disordered mhid of tibe enthnmat: tfaatlUHgbiii' 
^' ii4(>f a moreiBtea<^natiire^:of a more jwberisnd' 

" manly 
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'' manly quality ; and that the rejects witl|^4icom> tbfs 
^i ia|)port of a mere feeling, so volatile and indeteiv 
": nunate, sotririalandusdess^ as that with which we 
'' WOidd associate her ; a feeling varying in different 
'* men^ and even in the same man at different times* 
according to the accidental flow of the animal 
spirits ; a fedUbg, of which it may periiaps be said, 
we are from our very nature, hardly susceptible 
towards an invisible Being.^ 



€4 
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. ^ Asto the Operations of the Holy Spirit,'' it may 
probably be further ui^ed, *' it is perhaps scarcely 
*^wrorth while to spend much time in in- ^^ . 
?> j(|airing into the theory, when, in practice 
'^atieasty it is manifest, that there is no 
*h sons criterion whereby any one can as- . 
? joertain the reality of them, even in his 
^iOwn case, much less in that of another. All we 
^^iuiowis, that pretenders to these extraordinary as- 
^ sistances, have never been wanting to abuse the 
'' credulity of the vulgar, and to try we patience of 
** the wise. From the canting hypocrites and wild 
'' fiuiatics of the last century, to their less dangerous, 
*5 chiefly because less successful, descendants of the 
^ present day, we hear the same unwarranted claims^ 
'^ the same idle tales, the same low cant ; and we may 
'* disoem not seldom the same mean artifices ana 
*f, jsiercenaxy ends. The doctrine, to say the best of 
'f. iftf.can onW serve to favour the indolence of man; 
''mliile proKSsinff to furnish him with a compen* 
'1* ^OUB method of becoming wise and good, it sup^lf^ 
'5 Jnies the necessity of his own personal labours. 
'^^QtBitmg therefore all such slothful and chimerioal 
'l^-BfMaDpIations, it is true wisdom to attach ourselves 
'biatcnsihat is more solid and practical; to the wod^» 
'f rBiUQlir:yott will not deny to be suffidienily difficult 
'{: Ao:fln4 ns of itself full employments the work 4>f 
'&M^fj|riag^the disorders of thepassions^aod of im*^ 
'hp^Uagand cultivating the virtues of th^ -moral 
'fenhan<^tv/''rr^f It is themrricQ of the imd^rst^uck^^' 
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" ing which Gbd requires of us, which y<m v^iyli^ 
<( deenule into a inere matter of bodily temperajq^^ 
" and imaginary impulses. You are contending for 
^' that, which^ not only is altogether unworthy of our 
" Divine Master, but which, with considerate meD, 
^ has ever brought his religion into suspipion 9J$A 
'* disrepute, and, under a show of honouring him, 
'* senres only to injure and discredit his cause. Our 
Objector, warming as he proceeds, will perhaps 
assume a more impatient tone. '' Have not these 
'* doctrines,^ he may exclaim, " been ever penrerted 
** to purposes the most disgraceful to the Religion 
'* of Jesus? If you want an instance, look to th<$ 
'^ standard of the inquisition, and behold the pioui 
** Dominicans tortunng their miserable victims iot' 
" the love of Christ*. Or would you rather see IhA; 
" effects of your principles on a larger scale, and fy 
wholesale, if the phrase may be pardoned ; cast. 
your eyes across tne Atlantic, and let your zeal be' 
edified by the holy activity of Cortez and PinriOD, 
" and their apostles of the western hemisphere. To 
" what else have been owing the extensive ravages 
** of national persecutions, and religious wars asul 
^* crusades; wnereby rapacity, and pride, and ctB'*' 
"' elty, sheltering themselves under tne mask o^tUs 
'* specious principle, have so often afflicted the 
'* world? The Prince of peace has been madeio 
'' assume the port of a ferocious conqueror, end, 
'* forgetting the message of ^ood-will to meii^ has' 
" issued forth, like a second Scourge of the Eesthf; 
** to plague and desolate .the human species." 

That the sacred name of Heligion has been toO" 
often prostituted to the most detestable purpoeeef 
i^ly to ^hat furious bigots and bloody persecut^pi^ 
the abaim and self-interested h3rpocrites of all quelt'/ 
AUegatimu. ^^g 3^^ dimensions, from the lapaeieae^: 

.^ leader: 

;* This was the motto op thdr banner. « .^ 

. t Tide of AttUa « km^ of tbe Huom, whose deiohtiiig n?Bga» M^^ 

well kiK^wD. . 'V 
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kad^oJTan army, to the canting oracle of a congre^ 
gatioh; have falsely called themselves Christians, are 
melancholy and humiliating truths, which (as none 
so deeply lament them) none will more readily admit 
than they, who best understand the nature 01 Chris- 
tianity, and are most concerned for her honour. We 
are ready to acknowledge also without dispute, that 
the religious affections, and the doctrine of divine 
assistance, have at all times been more or less dis- 
^rabed by the false pretences and extravagant con- 
duct of wild fanatics and brain-sick enthusiasts. All 
this, however, is only as it happens in other instances, 
wherein lite depravity of man perverts the bounty of 
God. Why is it here only to be made an argument, 
that there is danger of abuse? So is there also in the 
ease of every operative principle, whether in the na- 
tural or moral world. TaKe for an instance the powers 
and properties of matter. These were doubtless de- 
signed by Pro vidience for our comfort and well-being ; 
yet ihey are often misapplied to trifling purposes, and 
still more frequently turned into so many agents of 
miseiy and death. On this fact indeed is founded the 
wdunown maxim, not more trite than just, that 
** ihc best things when corrupted become the worst ;" 
a maxim which is peculiarly just in the instance of 
Refigion. For in this case it is not merely, as in 
some others, that a great power, when mischievously 
applied, must be hurtful in proportion to its strength ; 
but that the very principle, on which in general we 
depend for restraining and retarding the progress of 
evil, not only ceases to interpose any kindly check, 
but is powerfully active in the opposite direction. 
Bttt win yon therefore discard Religion alto'gether? 
It is upioxi this very ground, that me Infidels of a 
nei|^»Oiiring country have lately made war against 
ClmflttaBity; with what effects the world has no£ 
now to learn. But suppose Religion were discarded, 
then liberty remains to plague the world; a power, 
which thoudi, when well employed, the dispenser 
of light and nappinesB, has been often proved, emi- 
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nently proved, in the instance of a neighbouring 
country, to be capable, when abused, of becomix]^ 
infinitely mischievous. Well then, extinguish Li- 
berty. Then what more abused by false pretenders, 
than Patriotism? Well, extinguisn Patriotism. But 
then the wicked career to which we have adverted, 
must have been checked but for Courage. Blot out 
Courage — and so might you proceed to extinguish 
one by one. Reason, and Speech, and Memory, and 
all the discriminating prerogatives of man. But per- 
kaps more than enough has been already urged in 
reply to an objection, which is built on ground so 
indefensible, as that which would equally warrant our 
condenming any physical or moral mculty altogeth^, 
on account of its oeing occasionally abused. 

As to the position of our Opponent, that there is 
no way whereby the validity oi any pretensions tp 
the reli^ous a£(ections may be ascertained ; it must 
partly Be admitted. Doubtless we are not able 
always to read thtf']i^arts of men, and to discover their 
real characters ; and hence it is, that we in some mea- 
sure lie open to the &lse and hypocritical pretences 
which are brought forward against us so trium- 
phantly. But then these pretences no more prove all 
similar claims to be founded in falsehood and hypo- 
crisy, than there having been many false and mte*- 
rested pretenders to wisdom and honesty, would 
prove that there can b^ no such thing as a wiite or 
an honest man. We do not argue thus but where 
our reason is under a corrupt bias. Why should we 
be so much surprised and scandalised, when these 
impostors are detected in the church of Christ? Il 
is no more than our blessed Master himself taught 
us to expect ; and when the old difficulty is stated* 
'' Didst thou not sow ^ood seed in thy field> whence 
•' then hath it tares? his own answer furnishes the 
best solution — " an enemy hath done this." — Hypo*- 
crisy is indeed detestable, and enthusiasm suffioieirtly 
mischievous to justify our guarding against its 
approaches with jealous care. Yet it may not ]l>e 

unproper 
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improper to take this occasion for observing that we 
are now and then apt to draw too unfayourable con- 
clusions from unpleasant appearances, which may 
perhaps be chiefly or altogether owin^ to gross or 
confused conceptions, or to a disgusting formality 
of demeanor, or to indeterminate, low, or improperly 
fkmiliar expressions. The mode and language, in 
which a vulgar man will express himself on the sub- 
ject of Religion, will probably be vulgar, and it is 
difficult for people of literature and refinement not 
to be unreasonably shocked by such vulgarities. But 
we should at least endeavour to correct the rash 
judgments which we may be disposed to form on 
these occasions, and should learn to recognize and 
to prize a sound texture and just configuration, 
though disguised beneath a homely or uncouth dra- 
pery. It was an Apostle who declared that he had 
come to the learned and accomplished Grecians, 
** not with excellency of speechj^ or the wisdom of 
" words." From these he had studiously abstained, 
lest he should have seemed to owe his success rather 
to the graces of oratory, than to the efficacy of his 
doctrines, and to the divine power with which they 
were accompanied. Even in our own times, when 
the extraordinaiy operations and miraculous giflts of 
the Holy Spirit having ceased, the necessity of study 
and preparation, and of attention to manner as well 
as matter, in order to qualify men to become teach- 
ers of religion, are no longer superseded, it is no 
more than an act of justice explicitly to remark, that 
a body of Christians, which from the peculiarly of- 
fensive grossnesses of language in use among tnem, 
had, not without reason, excited suspicions of the 
Tery worst nature, have since reclaimed their cha- 
racter (b), and have perhaps excelled all mankind in 
solid and unequivocal proofs of the love of Christ, 
and of the most ardent, and active, and patient zeal 
in his servict. It is a zeal tempered with prudence, 

softened 

nj) Vide Ae Tesdmony of West India merchants to the MoT«M»xi%t 
itt Ws BfepAit of the Prirj Council on the Slave Tmde. 
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■oftened with meekness, soberly aiming at great ends 
by the gradual operation of weUradapted means, snp- 
ported by a courage which no danger can intimi- 
date, and a quiet constancy which no hard^ips 
can exhaust. 

SECT. IT. 

On the Admission of the Passions into Religion^ 

THE objection of our Opponent, that by insisting 
on the obhgation of making our blessed Saviour the 
object of our affections, we are degrading our reli- 
gious services, and are substituting a set of mere, 
feelings in place of the worship of the understand- 
ing, is an ODJection which deserves our most serious 
consideration. If it be just, it is decisive ; for ours 
must be unquestionably " a reasonable service.* '* 
The Objector must mean, either, that these afiec^ 
tions are unreasonable in themselves, or that they 
are misplaced in Religion. He can scarcely, how- 
ever, intend that the affections are in their own na- 
ture unreasonable. To suppose him to maintain IJiis 
position, were to suppose mm ignorant of what every 
school-boy knows or the mechanism of the human 
mind. We shall therefore take it for granted, that 
this cannot be his meaning, and proceed to examine 
the latter part of the alternative. Here also it may" 
either be intended, that the affections are misplaoed 
in Religion generally, or that our blessed Saviomr is 
not the proper object of them. 

This notion of the affections being out of plac^ 
in Religion, is indeed an opinion which appears t6 
be generally prevalent. The affections are regardecF 
as the strong holds of enthusiasm. It is therefbxj^ 
judged most expedient to act, as prudent genetkU 
are used to do, when they raze the fortress, or spii^cr 
the cannon, which are likely to fall into the hanos iof 
an enemy. Mankind are apt to be the dupes'iof 
nusapplied terms ; and the progress of the persuasid^ 

i&b# 
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now ia question, has been considerably aided by an 
abuse of language not sufficiently checked in its first 
advances^ whereby that species of Religion which iv 
opposite to the warm and affectionate kind, has been 
suffered almost without disturbance, to usurp to it- 
self the epithet of rational. But let not this claim 
be too hastily admitted. Let the position in ques- 
tion be thoroughly and impartially discussed, and it 
will appear, if 1 mistake not, to be a gross and per- 
nicious error. If amputation be indeed indispensa- 
ble, we must submit to it; but we may surely expect 
to he heard with patience, or rather with favour and 
ifidulgence^ while we proceed to. show, that there is 
no need to have recourse to so desperate a remedy. 
I'he discussion will necessarily draw us into lengtn. 
But our prolixity will not be greater than may well 
be claiined by the importance of the subject, espe- 
ci^yas it scarcely seems to have hitherto sufficiently 
e9ffag[ed the attention of writers on the subject of 
Rmigion. 

. It cannot methinks but afford a considerable pre- 
sumption against the doctrine which we are about 
ta combat, that it proposes to exclude at once from 
ihe service of Religion so grand a part of the com- 
position of. man ; uiat in this our noblest employ- 
ment it condemns as worse than useless, all the most 
active principles of our nature. One cannot but 
Wf^pote, that like the or^ns of the body, so the ele^* 
mehtary qualities and onginal passions of the mind 
were all given us for valuable purposes by our all- 
vise Creator. It is indeed one of the sad evidences 
of our fallen condition, that they are now perpetually 
labelling agaiiist the powers of reason and con- 
science, to which they snould be subject. But even 
^.Revelation had been silent, natural reason might 
h^e in some de^ee presumed, that it would be the 
cfiett of a Religion which should come from God, 
ctpi^^etely to repair the consequences of our super- 
ii^uped depravity. The schemes of mere human 
^jfliAom htia indeed tacitly confessed, that this was 

D3 ^.\:^^ 
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H task bey6nd their strength. Of the two most cele* 
brated systems of philosophy, the one expressly con- 
firmed the uswpation of the passions ; while the 
other, despairing of bein^ able to regulate theniy saw 
nothing left but their extmction. The fbrmer acted 
like a weak government, which gives independeiice 
to a rebellious province, which it cannot reduce. The 
latter formed its boasted scheme merely upon the 
plan of that barbarous policy, which composes the 
troubles of a turbulent land by the extermination oiF 
its inhabitants. This is the calm, not of order, bat 
of inaction; it is not tranquillity, but the stillness 
of death ; 

Truddare falso nomine imperiuro, & ubi solitudinem fytdaat, 
pacem appellant. — ^Tacit. 

Christianity, we might hope, would not be driven td 
any such wretched expedients : nor in fact does she 
condescend to them. They only thus undervalue faet: 
strength, who mistake her character, and are iffncH 
rant of her powers. It is her peculiar glory, ana her 
special ofiBice, to bring all the faculties of our iiatiue^ 
into their just subordination and dependence; thaft- 
80 the whole man, complete in all his functi(ms, xxmsf? 
be restored to the true ends of his being, and bede^v 
voted, entire and harmonious, to the service aacl' 
glory of God. " My son, give me thine Aearf.**r-— * 
" Thou shalt'love the Lord thy God with aU tby^ 
heart {*^ — Such are the direct and comprehensive^' 
claims which are made on us in the holy Soriptures^ii' 
We can scarcely indeed look into any part of thcp^^ 
sacred volume without meeting abundant proofs thttl^ 
it is the religion of the Affections which God parti--^' 
cularly reqmres. Love, Zeal, Gratitude, Joy, Hope^ 
Trust, are each of them specified; and are not aJUr 
lowed to us as weaknesses, but enjoined on us as oinr ' 
bounden duty, and commended to us as our aeoep^* 
able worship. Where passages are so numerousi^ ' 
there would be no end of particular citations, I^ ' 
it W sufficient, therefore, to refer the reader to the- 

ward 
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word of Qbd. There let him observe, too, that as the 
lively iexercise of the passions towards their legiti- 
mate object is always spoken of with praise, so 
a cold, hard, unfeeling heart is represented as highly 
criminal. Lukevirarmness is stated to be the object 
of God's disgust and aversion; zeal and love, of his 
favour and delight ; and the taking away of the heart 
of stone and the implanting of a warmer and more 
tender nature in its stead, are specifically promised 
as the effects of his returning favour, and the work 
of his renewing grace. It is the prayer of an in- 
spired teacher, in behalf of those for whom he was 
most interested, " that their love," already acknow- 
ledged to be great, " might abound yet more and 
** more*:" Those modes of worship are prescribed, 
which are best calculated to excite the dormant 
affections, and to maintain them in lively exer- 
cise ; and the aids of music and singing are ex- 
pressly superadd^ to increase their effect. If we 
look to the most ^Qiinent of the Scripture Charac- 
ters, we shall find them warm, zealous, and affeo* 
tionate. When engaged in their favourite work ot 
celebrating tiie goodness of their Supreme Benefac-^ 
tor, their souls appear to bum within them, their 
hearts kindle into rapture ; the powers of language 
are inadequate to the expression of their transports; 
and they call on all nature to swell the chorus, and 
to unite with them in hallelujahs of gratitude, and 
joy, and praise. The man after God's own heart 
most of all abounds in these glowing efiusions; and 
his compositions appear to have been given us in 
^der to set the tone, as it were, to all succeeding 
gcmerations. Accordingly, to quote the words of a 
fete excellent prelate t, who was himself warmed with 
Ae «ame heavenly flame, ** in the language of this 
^ divine book, the praises of the church have been 
*^offered up to the Throne of Grace fi"om age to age.'* 
When Qoa was pleased to check the future Apostle 
af the Gentiles in his wild career, and to make him a 

monument 

'•'■'■■'■ • Philipp. I p. t Dr. Hoiiia*. 
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monument of transforming grace ; was the forces of 
bis affections diminished^ or was it not that their d^ 
rection only was changed? He l^rought his affectioaiB 
entire and unabated mto the service of his btessed 
Master. His zeal now burned even with an increase 
of brightness; and no intenseness, no continuance 
of sufferings could allay its ardor, or damp the fer* 
Yors of his triumphant exultations. FinsJly — ^The 
worship and service of the ^oriiied spirits in Heav^ai, 
is not represented to us as a cold intellectual inves- 
tigation, but as the worship and service of gratitude 
and love. And surely it will not be disputed, that it 
should be even here the humble endeavour of those 
who are promised while on earth '' to be made meet 
** to be partakers of the inheritance of the sainta m 
'^ light, . to bring their hearts into a capacity for 
joinmg in those everlasting praises. 

But it may not be unadvisable for the writer here 
to guard against a mistaken supposition from which 
^"^ J^ the mind of our Objector by no means 
mat 1/ the appears exempt; that the force of the re- 
reljfious ligious affections is to be chiefly estimated 
Afictums. by the degree of mere animal fervor, by 
ardors, and transports, and raptures, of which,, from 
constitutional temperament, a person may be easily 
susceptible; or into which daily experience must 
convince us, that people of strong imaginations and 
of warm passions may work themselves without 
much difficulty, where their hearts are by no means 
truly or deeply interested. Every tolerable actor 
Can attest the truth of this remark. These high de-. 
grees of the passions bad men may experience, good 
men may want. They may be affected ; they may 
be genuine ; but whether genuine or affected, they, 
form not the true standard by which the real nature 
or strength of the religious affections is to be deter-^ 
mined. To ascertain these points, we must examine 
whether they appear to be grounded in knowledge 
to have their root in strong and just conceptions or 

thQ 
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ihe]gi^at wai manifold esrcellencies of their ohjeet, 
oir to be ignorant, unmeaning, or vagae ; whether 
they ai^ natural and easy, or constrained and forced ; 
wakeffol and apt to fix on their great objects, and 
delighting in the exercises of prayer, and praise, and 
religious contemplation, which may be called their 
proper nutriment ; or voluntarily omitting suitable 
occasions of receiving it, looking forward to such 
opportunities with little expectation, looking back 
on them with little complacency, and being disap- 
pointed of them with little regret; we must observe 
whe&er these religious affections are merely occa- 
sional visitants, or the abiding inmates of the soul : 
whether they have got the mastery over the vicious 
passions and propensities, with which, in their origin, 
and nature, and tendency, they are at open variance ; 
or whether, if the victory be not yet complete, the 
war is at least constant, and the breach irreconcilable : 
whether they moderate and regulate all the inferior 
appetites and desires which are culpable only in their 
excess, thus striving to reign in the bosom with a 
settled undisputed predommance : And we must 
examine whether, above all, they manifest them- 
selves by prompting to the active discharge of the 
duties of life, the personal, the domestic, the jprofes- 
flional, the social, and civil duties. Here the wideness 
of their range and the universality of their influence, 
trill generafly serve to distinguish them from those 
pa:rttal efforts of diligence and self-denial, to which 
mar&ind are prompted by subordinate motives. All 
proofs other than this deduced from conduct, are in 
Aome degree ambiguous. This, this only, whether 
t^ argiie from Keason or from Scripture, is a sure 
itifmiible criterion. From the daily incidents of 
eG^fugal and domestic life, we learn, that a heat of 
alRidtxon occasionally vehement, but superficial and 
tntDsttoty, may consist too well with a course of con- 
IIUet;'edibiting incontestable proofs of neglect and 
ffbiohdfness. But the passion, which alone the holy 
,'" J) 5 Scriptures, 
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Scriptures diffnifywith the name of Love, k a^eed 
not a supemcial feeling ; a fixed and pennaBenit^ 
not an occasional emotion. It proyes the validity'^ 
its title, by actions corresponding with its nat«li«f^ 
by practical endeavours to gratify the wishes, fttUl 
to promote the interests, of the object of affee^ 
tion, " If a man love me, he will keep my sayingth/' 
*,*This is the love of God, that we keep his com^ 
'* mandments/' This therefore is the best standee 
by which to try the quidity, or, the quality bein^ 
ascertained, to estimate the strength, of the reli^ow 
afiections. Without suflFering ourselves to derive too 
much confiplacency from transient fervors of devOtipfily 
we should carefully and frequently prove ourselves 
by this less doubtful test; impartially examining our 
daily conduct; and often comparing our actual, witfi 
our possible services; the fair amount of our exev* 
tions, with our natural or acquired means and o^ 
portunities of usefulness. - ' 

After this large explanation, the prolixity' of 
vdiich will, we trust, be pardoned on account ot die 
importance of the subject, and the danger of iius-«^ 
t^es both on the right hand and on the left, we lUe 
perfectly ready to concede to the objector, that tiie 
religious affections must be expectea to be more^ or 
Jess lively in different men, and in the same man at 
different times, in proportion to natural tempers,; 
ages, situations, and habits of life. But, to found an 
objection on this ground, would be as unreasonable^ 
as it would be altogether to deny the obligation iOf 
the precepts, which command us to relieve the neces- 
sities of the indigent, because the infinitely varying^ 
circumstances of mankind must render it impossible 
to specify beforehand the sum which each individMl 
ougnt on the whole to allot to this purpose, or to'filr^ 
in every particular instance^ on any determiiiate 
measure and mode of contribution. To the one dsM 
no less than to the other, we may apply the maad&it 
i^an eminent writer; '' An honest heart is the best 
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f\- iswimt," He who every where but in Religion is 
warn and animated^ there only phlegmatic and cold, 
Joan hardly expect, especially if this coldness be not 
iJie- subject of unfeigned humiliation and sorrow, 
that his plea on the ground of natural temper should 
be:admitted; any more than that of a person who 
should urge his poverty as a justification of his not 
xefievii^ uie wants of the necessitous, at the very 
time of his launching out into expence without 
lestraint, on occasions in which ne was really 
.prompted by his inclinations. In both cases, '' it is 
/^the willing mind which is required/' Where that is 
. fpuud, every '* man will be judged according to what 
% Jiei^Lth,and not according to what he hath not '"'.^ 

After the decisive proofs already adduced from the 
< frordof God, of the unreasonableness of the objection 
-to admitting the passions into Religion, all farther 
arg^aients may appear superflupus to any one who 
lis disposed to dow to scriptural authority. Yet the 
; poiatis of so much importance, and, it is to be feared, 
ifio Uttie regarded, that it may not be amiss to continue 
the discussion. The best conclusions of reason will 
,be ^hewn to fall in with what clearly appears to be 
$he authoritative language of revelation: and to cjj^ 
in the aid of die affections to the service of religTon, 
will prove to be, not only what sober reason may 
permit as in some sort allowable, but what 
. «l^e clearly and strongly dictates to our ^4f«^- 
deiiberate judgments as indispensably re- ^^i^^ 
:jquisite for us, in the circumstances wherein lowdbUiu 
-si^e are placed. We have every one of us ^^^*i^, 
. %,^rk to accomplish, wherein our eternal ^::;^l^ 
<:4iitereats are at stake ; a work to which we 
i|ffe naturally indisposed. Wc liveinaworldabound- 
, jag with objects which distract our attention and 
'^<$yert.our endeavours ; and a deadly enemy is ever at 
'«]^d to seduce and beguile us. If we persevere 
:fi)deedA success is certain; bat our efforts must know 
7119 feoussion. There is a call on us for vigorous and 
* i3>.:r. continual 

♦ a Cor.Tiu. la. 
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Goatinual retolutioii, self-denialy ftnd activily* Nov; 
man i| not a being of mere intellect. 

Video meliora proboqoe, deteHom seqaor, 

ia a complaint vhich« alas ! we all of us might daily 
utter. Tne slightest solicitation of appetite i» often 
able to draw us to act in opposition to our cleaiest 
judgment^ our hi^est interests, and most resolute 
determinations. Sickness^ poverty^ disgrace, and 
even eternal misery itself, sometimes in vam solicit 
our notice; they are all excluded from our yiew, and 
ituHist as it were beyond the sphere of vision, by 
some poor unsubstantial transient object, so minute 
and qontemptible as almost to escape the notice of 
ibe eye of reason. 

These observaticms are more strikingly confirmed 
m our religious concerns than in any other; because 
in them the interests at stake are of transcendent im-* 
po^tance :. but they hold equally in every instance ac^ 
cording to its measure wherein there is a call for la^ 
borious, painfhl^ and continued exertions, from which 
we are liKely to be deterred by obstacles, or seduced 
by the solicitations of pleasure. What then is to be 
done in th^ case of any such arduous and necessary 
undertaking? The answer is obvious — ^You should 
endeavour not only to convince the understanding, 
but also to affect the heart; and for this end, you 
must secure the reinforcement of the passions. This 
is indeed the course which would be naturally fol* 
lowed by every man of common understanding, who 
should know that some one, for whom he was deeply 
interested, a child, for instance, or a brother, were 
about to enter on a long, difficult, perilous, and cri* 
tical adventure, wherein success was to be honour and 
affluence; defeat was to be contempt and ruin. And 
still more, if the parent were convinced, that his child 
possessed faculties, which strenuously and unremit* 
tingly exerted, would prove equal to all the exigen* 
cies of the enterprize; but knew him also to hm 
volatile and inconstant^ and had reason to doubt his 
2 resolution 
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rMolntimi atuthiBTi^hilic^; how would the friendly 
monitor's endeavour be redoubled, so to possess his 
pupil's mind with the worth and dignity of the un- 
dertaking, that there should be no opening for the 
etitnince of any inferior consideration ! — *' Weigh 
^ treli (he would say) the value of the object tof 
** which you are about to contend, and contemplate 
^* and study its various excellencies, till your whole 
** soul be on fire for its acquisition. Consider too> 
** that if you fail, misery and infamy are united in 
^* the alternative which awaits you. Let not the 
mistaken notion of its being a safe and easy ser- 
vice, for a moment beguile you into the discon- 
tinuance or remission of your efforts. Be aware 
of your imminent danger, and at the same time 
know your true security. It is a service of labour 
** and peril ; but one wherein the powers which you 
^* possess, strenuously and perseveringly exerted, 
cannot but crovm you with victory. Accustom 
yourself to look first to the dreadfiil consequences 
" of Allure ; then fix your eye on the glorious price 
** which is before you; and when your strength 
*^ begins to fail, and your spirits are well nigh ex* 
** hausted, let the animating view rekindle your 
** resolution, and call forth m renewed vigour the 
** fiednting enei^es of your soul." 
• It was the remark of an unerring observer, ** 'Fhe 
** diildren of this world are wiser in their generation 
*^ dian the children of light." And it is indisputably 
tnie, that in religion we have to argde and plead 
with Men for principles of action, the wisdom and 
expedieaey of which are universally acknowledged 
in matters of woridly concern. So it is in the in'stance 
beft>re us. Tlie caisfe which has been just described^ 
19 901 egract,'but a faint representation of our condi- 
tion ia this life. Frail and " infirm of purpose," we 
have a business to execute of supreme and indis- 
penBidi>leiBecesBity. Solicitations to neglect it every 
where abound : tne difficulties and dangiers are nu-^ 
MsrooB and urgent ; and the night of death cometh. 
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how^ soon we know not, - ^' when no man can w0|3l/* , 
All this 18 granted. It seems to be a state of ihiiigii^' 
wherein one should look out with solicitude for soib^ 
powerfiil stimulants. Mere knowledge is coniS^sh r 
sedly too weak. The affections alone remain, to ' 
supply the deficiency. They precisely meet the. 
occasion, and suit the purposes intended. Yet». 
when we propose to fit oiurselves for our great under*.. 
takinff,by calling them in to our help, we are to^b^: 
told uiat we are acting contrary to reason. Js this 
reasonable, to strip us first of our armour of proof, 
and then to send us to the sharpest of encounters? 
To summon us to the severest labours, but first t§ .« 
rob us of the precious cordials which should br^ce 
our sinews and recruit our strength? 

Let these pretended advocates f^r reason at lei^th 
then confess their folly, and do justice to the superior 
wisdom as well as goodness of our heavenly Instnic-*' 
tor, who better understanding our true conditioii,^ 
and knowing our frowardness and inadvertency, has 
most reasonably as well as kindly pointed out atfd 
enjoined on us the use of those aids which may 
counteract our infirmities; who commanding the 
effect, has commanded also the means wh^^y it 
may be accomplished. 

And now, if the use of the affections in religion, 
in general, be at length shewn to be conformable 
Chriathe ^ reasou, it will not require many words 
>it «6^'M;f ^ to prove that our blessed Saviour. is tht 
oyrvmrm proper object of them. We know dbosli 
agectwni. j^^^^ gratitude, joy, hope, trust, Jbaye 
all their appropriate objects. Now it must be at; 
once conceded, that if these appropriate otnecta! 
be not exhibited, it is perfectly unreasonable tct. 
expect that the correspondent passions should be. 
excited. If we ask for love, in the case of an obr . 
ject which has no excellence or desirableness ; for 
gratitude, where no obligation has been conferred ; 
for joy, wiiere there is no juat o^uBe o^ %d$-cai-' 
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eiral^Iftfion ; for hope» where nothing is expected ;. 
for tlrast, where tnere exists no ground of re^* 
liaBce ; then, indeed, ^we must kiss the rod, and 
patiently submit to f correction. This would be 
iildeed Egyptian bondage to demand the effects 
mthout the means of producing them. Is the case, 
then- so? Are we ready to adopt the language of the 
avowed enemies of our adorable Saviour; and again 
to say of him '^ in whom dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily/' that '« he hath no form 
nor comeliness; and when we shall see him, there 
IB lio beauty that we should desire him'"'? " Is it 
no obligation, that he who '' thought it not rob- 
" bery to be ec^ual with God," should yet for our 
sakes " make himself of no reputation, and take 
'' npon him the form of a servant, and be made in 
'' the likeness of men ; and humble himself, and 
" become obedient unto death, even the death of 
tlie cross f? " Is it no cause of "joy, that to us is 
bom a Saviour J," by whom we may " be deli- 
'^' livered from the power of darkness ; and be made 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
sfdnts in light §?'' Can there be a " hope com- 
parable to that of our calling ||'' — " Which is 
** Christ in us, the hope of glory 1[ ? " Can there 
be a trust to be preferred to the reliance on " Christ 
'^ Jesus ; who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
'• ever *♦ ? " Surely, if our Opponent be not dead to 
every generous emotion, he cannot look his own 
olriection in the face, without a blush of shame and 
indignation. 

^Snt forced at last to retreat from his favourite 
position;: and compelled t6 acknowledge TheMec- 
t^it the .1|fi«ous affections towards our tUm demed 
btessed Ss^Mrare not unreasonable ; the %^^^S^ 
Objector still maintains the combat, sug- imimku 
gesting that by the very constitution of fieb^^ 
■■ ' ./s' our 

•JUab lUl f. f Pbil 11. 6, 7, 8. \ lKi\&*Cu v^.\\. 
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oof ttalfbte, ^e ure not i»vMcepttfele erf* them loWanto 
an nnrjsible Being ; i;vith regard to whom, it is aidd^rf; 
#e are shut out mm dl those means of communiibaiiii 
ik^vk and intercourse, which knit and cement tiitf 
M:idn between man and man. 

■ « 

We mean not to deny that there is something m 
€his objection. It might eren seem to plead the 
The above J^^thority of Scripture in its fevour— i- 
Poskimdh' " Mine eye afFecteth mine heart*;" and 
«ttMd. ami still more — " He that loveth not his brother 
^*''***'^' '* whom he hath seen, how can he love 
" God whom he hath not seen f? " It was indeedf 
BO bew remark in Horace's days, 

S^gnUu irritant animos demissa per aiues, 
Quam quae sunt oculis sabjecta nHelibns. 

We receive impressions more readily fix>m vinble 
objects, we feel them more strongly, we retain them 
more durably. But though it must be granted that 
this circumstance makes it a more difficult task, to 
preserve the affections in question in a healthful and 
vigorous state ; is it thereby rendered impossible? 
This were indeed a most precipitate conclusion ; and 
any one who should be disposed to admit the truth 
of it, might be at least induced to hesitate, when he 
should reflect that the argument applies equally 
against the possibility of the love of God, a d^^ of 
miich the most cursory reader of Scripture,' ii he 
admit its divine authority, cannot but acknowledge 
the indispensable obligation. But we need only loek 
back to the Scripture proofe which have been already 
adduced, to be convinced that the religious afiRM^ 
tions are therein inculcated on us as a ma|ter of high 
and serious obligation. Hence we m^'te suMuwBd 
that the impossibility stated by our Opponent does 
not exist. • ~. ' 

Let us scrutinize this matter, however, a little' 
more minutely, and we shall be compelled to a^ 
/ knowledge^- 

* Lam. iii. 51. t 1 John iv. 30. 



)Uioiwl6dgft^^!<liili tite obJ€»etion vanisiies mhssa we 
fiwrlgiP'ftQa accurately iaireftligate the circumataneed 
Of tbe case. With diisview, let us look a. little into 
tto naitqneof the affections of the human mind, and 
endeaTOUr to ascertain whence it is that the^ derive 
their nutriment, and are found from expenence to 
iacij^ase in strength. 

tlie atate of man is such, that his feelings are not 
the obedient senrants of his reason, prompt at once 
tp follow its dictates, as to their direction and their 
pleasure. Excellence is the just object of love: 

food i^ expectancy, of hope; evil to be appre<* 
ended, of ft^r ; the misfortunes and sufferings of 
our fellow-creatures, constitute the just obje<^ of 
pity. Each of these passions, it might be thought, 
would be excited, in proportion to what our reason 
should inform us were the magnitude and conse* 
cju^t claims-of its corresponding object. But this 
is by no means the case. Take nrst for a proof the 
instance of pity. We read of slaughtered tnousands 
with leiss emotion, than we hear we particulars of a 
shocking accident which has happened in the next 
street ; the distresses of a norel, which at the same 
time we know to be- fictitious, affect us more than 
the dry narrative of a battle. We become so much 
interested by these incidents of the imagination, that 
we cannot speedily banish them from our thoughts, 
nor recover the tone of our minds; and often, we 
scarcely bring ourselves to lay down our book at tha . 
call of real misfortune, of wnich perhaps we go to 
the relief, on a principle of duty, but with Uttiie sense 
of ibterest or emotion of tenderness. It were easy 
to- show that it is much the same in the case of the 
other affections. Whatever be the cause of this 
disproportion, which, as metaphysics fall not within 
our province, we shall not stop to examine, the fact 
is undeniable. There appears naturally to be a ceiw 
tain. strangeness between the passion and its object, 
which faimliarity and the pow^ of habit must gra- 
dually overcome. You must contrive to bring them 

into 
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into clme contact ; they must be jointed and g;liied 
together by the particularities of little ittci^snts. 
Thus in the production of heat in the physical world, 
the flint and the steel produce not the effect without 
collision; the rudest Barbarian will tell ns the 
necessity of attrition, and the chemist of mixture. 
Now, an object, it is admitted, is brought into chser 
contact with its corresponding passion, by being seen 
and conversed with. This we grant is one way; but 
does it follow that there is no other? To assert this; 
would be something like maintaining, in contradict 
tion to universal experience, that objects of vision 
alone are capable of attracting our regard. But 
nothing can be more unfounded than such a sup- 
position. It might seem too near an approach to the 
ludicrous to suggest as an example to the contrary, 
the metaphysician's attachment to his unsubstantial' 
speculations, or the zeal displayed in the pursuit, . 

Extra flammantia mcenia mundi, 

of abstract sciences, where there is no idea of bring- 
ing them '* within the visible diurnal sphere ;** to 
the vulgarity of practical application. The instance 
of novel reading proves tnat we may be extremely 
affected by what we know to be merely ideal inci* 
dents and beings. By much thinking or talking of 
any one ; by using our minds to dwell on his excel* 
lencies ; by placing him in imaginary situations 
which interest and affect us ; we find ourselves be- 
coming insensibly more and more attached to him : 
whereas it is the surest expedient for extinguishing 
aa attachment which already exists, to engage in 
such occupations or society, as may cause our casuri 
thoughts and more fixed meditations to be diverted 
from the object of it. Ask a mother who has beenr 
long separated from her child, especially if he hast 
been in circumstances of honour, or of^^ danger, to 
draw her attention to him, and to keep it in wake- 
fulness and exercise, and she will tell you, that so 
far from becoming less dear, he appears to have 

grown 
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grown more the object of her affectiooB. She seems 
to heiBelf to love him even better than the child ^ho 
has been living under her roof, and has been daily in 
her view. How does she rejoice in his good fortune, 
and weep over his distresses ! With what impa- 
tience does she anticipate the time of his return ! 

We find therefore that sight and personal inter- 
cooiBO do not seem necessary to the production or 
increase of attachment, where the means of close cof^ 
tact have been afforded ; but on the other hand> if 
an object has been prevented firom coming into close 
contact f sight and personal intercourse are not su£B- 
cient to ^e it the power of exciting the affections 
in proportion to its real magnitude. Suppose the 
case of a person whom we have often seen, and may 
have occasionally conversed ¥rith, and of whom wd 
have been told m the general, that he possesses 
extraordinary merits. We assent to the assertion. 
But if we have no knowledge of particulars, no close 
acquaintonce with him, nothing in short which 
brings his merits home to us, they interest us les0 
than a far inferior degree of the very same qualities 
in one of our common associates. A parent hatf 
several children, all constantly under his eye, and 
equally, dear to him. Yet if any one of them bef 
taken iil, it is brought into so much closer contact 
than before, that it seems to absorb and engross thd 
parent's whole affection. Thus then, though it will 
not be denied that an obiect by being: visible maV 
titweby excite its corresponding affecU^ with mora 
fiunlitv: yet this is manifestly far from beiner the 
pime c^ideration. And so 4r are we from Being 
like slaves of the sense of vision, that a familiar ac*^ 
miaintasLce with the intrinsic excellencies of an 
^i9ct» aided, it must be admitted, by the power of 
habit, will render us almost insensible to the impres** 
sipns which its outward form conveys, and able 
entirely to lose the consciousness of an unsi^tly 
^Kterion 

We may be permitted to remark, that the fore- 
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goin^ observations furnish an explanation, less dis- 
creditable than that which has been sometimes giTena 
of an undoubted phenomenon in the human mind« 
that the greatest public misfortunes, howeyer the 
understanding may lecture, are apt really to affeot 
our feelings less than the most trivial disaster which 
happens to ourselves. An eminent writer (a) scarcely 
overstated the point when he observed, '' that it 
" would occasion a man of humanity more real di»* 
" turbance to kn6w that he was the next momixig 
" to lose his little finger, than to hear that the gre^ 
^' empire of China had been suddenly swallowed 
up by an earthquake. The thoughts of the for* 
mer would keep him awake all night ; in the 
latter case, after making many melancholy reflec- 
tions on the pfecariousness of human life, and 
the vanity of all the labours of man which could 
'* be thus annihilated in a moment ; after a little 
speculation too perhaps on the causes of the dis- 
aster, and its ejects in the political and commer- 
" cial world ; he would pursue his business or his- 
pleasure with the same ease and tranquillity as if 
no such accident had happened; and snore at 
night with the most profound serenity over the 
" rum of a hundred millions of his fellow-creatures. 
*' Selfishness is not the cause of this, for the most 
unfeeling brute on earth would surely think no- 
thing of the loss of a finger, if he could thereby 
prevent so dreadful a calamity." This doctrine 
of contact which has been opened above, affords a 
satisfactory solution ; and, from all that has been 
said, the circumstances, by which the affections of 
the mind towards any particular object are generated 
and strengthened, may be easily collected. The 
chief of these appear to be, whatever tends to give 
a distinct and lively impression of the object, by 
setting before us its minute parts, and by often 
drawing towards it the thoughts and affections, so . 
as to invest it by degrees with a confirmed ascen*^ 

dency; 

(a) Vr. Adah Smztr, ia his Theory of Morel Sentiments. 
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diih<^; 'whatever tends to excite and to keep in ex- 

•teise, a Kvely interest in its behalf; in other words. 

fUl knowledge, distinct and frequent mental enter- 

tidxunent, and pathetic contemplations. Supposing 

ihesie means to have been used in any given aegreej 

it may be expected, that they will be more or less 

^icaciooB, in proportion as the intrinsic qualities of 

file object afford greater or less scope for their ope- 

fstion, and more or fewer materials with which to 

t'oik. Can it then be conceived, that they will be 

of no avail when steadily practised in the case of our 

lUdeemer ! If the principles of love and gratitude 

ftod joy, and hope, and trust, are not utterly extinct 

within us, they cannot but be called forth by the 

Mions corresponding objects which that blessed 

^ntemplation would gradually bring forth to our 

iikiw. Well might the language of the apostle be 

Addressed to Christians. ''Whom having not seen, 

"ye love ; in whom, though now ye see htm not, yet 

* believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 

-fiiU of glory*" 

But in the present instance fresh considerations 
pour in, still more to invalidate the plea of its being 
impossible to love an invisible being. Our Spedai 
blesi^ Saviour, if we may be permitted Ground* far 
so to say, is not removed far from us ; ^1^^^ 
and the various relations in which we stand t^ovrdt mtr 
towards him, seem purposely made known Savvmr. 
t6 VA, in order to furnisn so many different bonds of 
C^tttiection with him, so many consequent occasions 
(^continual intercourse. He exhibits not himself 
to^- '* dark with excessive brightness," but is let 
cfoWn as it were to the possibilities of human con- 
?%^. We may not think that he is incapable of 
ebterihg into our little concerns, and of sympathiz- 
id^ with them ; for we are graciously assured that he 
id^'hot 6ni5 *' who cannot be touched with the feeling 
'•'dfoui; infirmities, having: been in all points tempted 

♦ 1 Pet. 1.8. 
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'* like as we are*." The figures under which be 
is represented, are such as convey ideas of the ut- 
most tenderness. '' He shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs in his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead 
'* "those that are with youngf." — " They shaU not 
hunger nor thirst, neither shall the heat nor sun 
smite them; for he that hath mercy on them, shall 
lead them, even by the springs of water shall he 
guide them if." " I will not leave you orpbans(a)" 
was one of his last consolatory declarations §. The 
children of Christ are here separated indeed from the 
personal view of him; but not from his paternal 
affection and paternal care. Meanwhile let them 
quicken their regards by the animating anticipation 
of that blessed day, when he " who is gone to pr^ 
pare a place for them will come again to receivi^ 
them unto himself." Then shall they be admitted 
to his more immediate presence : " Now we see 
through [a glass darkly; but then face to fkce: 
now 1 know in part ; but then shall I know, even 
as I am known ||." 
Surely more than enough has been now said to 

Strove that this particular case, from its very nature, 
urnishes the most abundant and powerful consider- 
ations and means for exciting the feelings ; and it 
might be contended, without fear of refutation, that 
by the diligent and habitual use of those considera- 
tions and means, we mi^ht with confident expecttb* 
tion of success engage m the work of raising our 
affections towards our blessed Saviour to a state of 
due force and activity. But, blessed be God, we 
have a still better reliance; for the grand circmn- 
stance of all yet remains behind, which the writer hws 
been led to defer, from his wish to contend with hitf 
opponents on their own ground. This circumstance 
is, that here, no less than in other particulars, the 

Christian's 

* Heb. iv. 15. t laaiahxl. 11. | lb. xlix. lo. 

§ John xiv. 18. I I Cor. xiii. lia. 

(a) The word comfortless is lendered in tbe marg^i. Orphans* 
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Ghristiaii'a hope is founded, not on the epeculations 
or the strength of man, but on the declaration of Him 
who cannot lie, on the power of Omnipotence. 

We learn from the Scriptures that it is one main 
pact of the operations of the Holy Spirit, to implant 
those heaveiuy principles in the human mind, and 
to cherish their growth. We are encouraged to 
believe, that in answer to our prayers, this aid from 
aboye will give efficacy to our earnest endeavours, 
if used in humble dependence on divine grace. We 
may therefore with confidence take the means which 
have been suggested. But let us, in our Unrefum- 
turn be permitted to ask our opponents, oft^ amduc% 
have thejf humbly and perseveringly ap- ^^^ 9^ 
pliad for this divme strength? or disclaim- '^^^^'JJ^ki 
mg that assistance, perhaps as tempting instance. 
them to indolence, have they been so much the more 
sjlareaauous and unwearied in the use of their own un* 
i^ed endeavours ; or rather have they not been 
equally negligent of both ? Renouncing the one, 
they have wholly omitted the other. But this is 
far from being all. They even reverse all the me* 
thods which we have recommended as being calcu- 
lated to increase regard ; and exactly follow that 
course which would be pursued by any one who 
ahoiild ¥dsh to reduce an excessive affection. Yet 
thus leaving untried all the means, which, whether 
from Reason or Scripture, we maintain to be neces- 
sary to the production of the end, nay using such 
as are of a directly opposite nature, these men pre- 
sume to talk to us of impossibilities ! We may rather 
qontend that they frumish a fresh proof of the sound- 
ness of our reasonings. We lay it down as a fun- 
daqiental position, that speculative knowledge alone, 
m^e superficial cursory considerations, will be of 
no avail, that nothing is to be done without the 
diligent continued use of the appointed method. 
They themselves afford an instance of the truth of 
our assertions ; and while they supply no argument 
against the efficacy of the mode prescribed, they 



7« ^/^ft^jArfnmm'^': |ih.'1ft« 

ftduwwkdge at least that they are iAoBy;ikiiri<uitt 
of^any.'otiber.*-- .- ■ ..^--r.-Kf 

But let us now turn our ejea to ChxiKtammyoi^ 
higher order, to those who hate actiially> pvon^ 
Apptaitofitci ^ truth of our reasouings ; who naTe .nat 
in ffwff tjf only asftumed the name, but who httvepfpciv- 
^^^"""^ aesBed the Bubetance^and felt the power^if 
^^""^^^^ Christianity ; who, though <>ften i(ttkd.4^ 
their remaining corruptions, and ahamed and 'Oiit 
down under a sense of their many imper&etiSw^ 
have known in their better seasons, what it iftaart^ 
experience its firm hope, its dignified joy, its un- 
shaken trust, its moretnan human consolations. In 
their hearts, love also towards their Redeemer has 
glowed; a love hot superficial and unmeatntig; but 
constant and rational, resulting from a strong im- 
pression of die worth of its object, and heigbfejfted 
Dy an abiding sense of great, unmerited, uid'Miir 
tinually aceumulating obligations ; ever man i f e niiBg 
itself in acts of diligent obedience, or of patient aiiK 
fering. Such was the religion of the holy Maityn 
of the sixteenth century, the illustrious omanKentaof 
the English church. They realized the theory wfaidi 
we have now been faintly tracing. Look to thab 
writizig8» and you will find that their thoughts and 
affections had oeen much exercised in habitual viefvv 
of the blessed Jesus. Thus they used the requited 
mmn^* What were the tfftcU 1 Persecution and 
distress, degradation and contempt in vain asai^tojfc 
them — all these evils served but to bring their affietK 
tions into closer contact witii their object;. aod^Mli 
only did their love feel no diminution or abatoODuent/. 
but it rose to all the exigencies of the occasioB«4tfid. 
burned with an increase of ardor ; even when hwM^ 
forth at last to a cruel and ignominioiis death, 4£^ 
repined not at their fate; but rather reioioodvtliM 
(hey were counted worthy to suffer for the nama^f 
Chmt. The writer mi^ht refer to still more rej^aBt 
timoB, to jprove the.reidity of this divine prioayle*- 
Bat- lest his authorities should \>e d\a^\i\ied,\«^^aa^ 
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t^ibe ApoBtlfid of our Lord ; and while on a cursory 
perusal of their writings, we must acknowledge that 
liicy commend and even prescribe to us the Iot^ of 
Ghiislasone of the chief of the Christian grac^; 
so - on a more attentive inspection of those writings, 
we shril discover abundant proofs, that they were 
themselves bright examples of their own precept; 
that our Messed Saviour was really the oDJect of 
dieir warmest affection, and what he had done and 
saflfered for them, the continual subject of their 
grateiul remembrance. 

• • • 

SECT. III. 

HfUidequate Conceptions concerning tlie Holy 
Spirit^s Operations. 

•: THE disposition so prevalent in the bulk of nomi- 
nal Christians, to form a religious system for them- 
sdi^^es, instead of taking it from the word of God, is 
stiikiitgly observable in their scarcely admitting, ex- 
cept in the most vague and general sense, the doc- 
trine of the influence of the Holy Spirit. If we look 
into the Scriptures for information on this particular, 
we learn a very different lesson. We are in them 
distinctly tai^ht, that '* of ourselves we can do no- 
•• ^ing/' that " we are by nature children of wi*ath," 
and under the power of the evil spirit^ our under- 
standings being naturally dark, and our hearts averse 
ftom spiritual mings ; and we are directed to pray 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit to enlighten our 
Md^rstandingp, to dissipate our prejudices, to purify 
emt corrupt minds, and to renew us after the image 
of our heavenly Father. It is this influence which 
is represented as originally awakening us from slum- 
ber» as enlightening us in darkness, as ''quickening 
'•"OS when dead*,** as " delivering us from the power 
'* ei the devil,'* as drawing us to God, as '* translate 
" iag us into the kingdom of his dear Sonf ,** as 
" cieati ng us anew in Christ Jesusll;.,'' aa ^^ ^iw^Qm^ 

*J^.ai.5. tCol.i.13. %'Ej^bsn.vu\o. 
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" in U8^ and walking in us*;" so that ** putting off 
'' the old man with his deeds/' we aFe to consider 
ourselves as " having put on the new man, which i%^ 
** renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
** created him*^;^ andas those who are to be '' un 
*' habitation of Ood through the Spidt j:/' It is hy 
this Divine assistance omy that we can grow 'wk 
Or^ce, and improve in all Holiness. Sa expressl]^ 
particularly^ and repeatedly^ does tibe word of Qodb 
inculcate these lessons, that one would think t^^pi 
was scarcely room for any difference of ^pinioBi 
among those who admit its authority. Sometimes (nl 
the whole of a Christian's repentance and faith, ^tw 
consequent holiness, are ascnbedgenera^to theDi-': 
vine iimuence ; sometimes these are spoken of 8epi»«.' 
rately, and ascribed to the same Almighty power«i 
Sometimes different particular graces of tae Chiii-. 
tian character, those which respect our duties and: 
tempers towards our fellow-crei^ures, no lesa thu^ 
those which have reference to the Supreme Bfkpgtr 
are particularly traced to this source. Sometimsii: 
they are all referred collectively to this conuaosL xod^: 
being comprehended under the compendious dedftv 
mination of ** the Fruits of the Spirit." In exact eoftr 
tespondence with these representations, this aidfrosa 
above is promised in other parts of Scripture for tkt 
production of those effects ; and the withholding on 
withdrawing of it is occasionally threatened as a p^^ 
nishment for the sins of men, and as one of the mosft 
fatal consequences of the Divine displeasure. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England strict^ 
agrees with &e representation, which has been hem 
given of the instructions of the word of God, 

•ftCor.vLiQ. f Col. iu. 9, 10. t Ephet^lL aa. .„,j 

(a) Vide Dr. Doddbidgs's eight Sermons on Begenenition, a ma^ 
▼aluable compilation ; and M'Laubxn's Essaj on Divine Grace« 
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Mistaken Conceptions entertained by nominal Chrisr. 
tians of the Terms of Acceptance with God* 

I F i4 be true then^ that, in contradiction to tiie 
plainest dictates of Scripture, and to the ritual of oAf ' 
establisbed Churchy the sanctifying operations of the 
Holy Spirit (the first fruits of our reconciliation to 
GocC tm purchase of oui" Redeemer's death, and his 
best ffift to his true disciples,) are too generally un- * 
dervfdued and slighted; if it be also true, that our ' 
thoughts of the blessed Saviour are con^sed and' 
faint, our affections towards him languid and luke- 
\9ranA ; little proportioned to what they, who at such 
a price have been rescued from ruin, and endowed 
wttk a-titie to eternal glory, might be justly expected' 
to^ feel towards th^ author of that deliverance ; little 
proportioned to what has been felt by others, ran-' 
som^ from the same ruin, and partakers of the same 
iateritaace : if this, let it be repeated, be indeed so« 
let us not shut our eyes a^inst the perception of our' 
real^state^ but rather endeavour to trace tiie evil to- 
ils soturce. We are loudtjr called on to examine well 
ourfim^ations. W any tiling *be there unsound and 
homr«F, the superstructure could not be safe, though 
its exterior were less suspicious. Let the question 
then be asked, and let the answer be returned with 
all the consideration and solemnity which a question 
so important mav justly demand, whether, in the 
grand? concern 01 all, the means of a sinner's accep' 
tamce with God, there be not reason to apprehend; 
that the nominal Christians whom we have been 
addressing, too generally entertain very superficial 
and confused, if not highly dangerous notions? Is 
th^ne nfot cause to fear, that with little more than an 
indistinct and nominal reference to Him who ''bore 
" our sins in his own body on the tree," they really 
rest their eternal hopes on a vague, genetiV^^^x^^-* 
sion of the unqualified mercy of the ^vv^Texxv^^B^^va.^*. 
or tb&t, BtiUmore erroneously , thiey leVj m flaa tasxw 
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' on their own negative or positive merits ? '' Tbipj 
*' can look upon their lives with an impartial ^e; 
*' and congratulate themselves on their inoffenaive- 
V nesB in society; on their having been exen^^ at 
*^ least, from any eross vice, or if sometimes acd" 
'* dentally betrayed into it, on its never having been 
'^ indulged habitually; or, if not even so/' (for thare 
are but few who can say this, if the term vice be t^ 
plained according to the strict requisitions of the 
ocriptures) *' yet on the balance being in their fit- 
" vour, or on the whole not much a^nst them, when 
" their sood and bad actions are fairly weighed, and 
^' due allowance is made for human ttailty/' These 
considerations are sufficient for the most part. to 
compose their apprehensions; these are the cordiak 
which they find most at hand in the moments of 96* 
rious thought, or of occasional dejection; and some* 
times perhaps in seasons of less than ordinaryl^- 
complacency, they call in also to their aid the genepd 
persuasion of the unbounded mercy and pity of €kl4 
Vet persons of this description by no means disdaHB 
a Saviour, or avowedly relinquish their title to^^^ 
share in the benefits of his death. They close tl^ 
petitions with the name of Christ ; but if not chi«fl||F 
irom the effect of habit, or out of decent confonni^ 
to the established faith, yet surely with somftthiiig| 
of the same ambiguity of principle, which influene^ 
the expiring philosopher, when he ordered the atm 
tomajry mark of homage to be paid to the god:^ 
medicine. ,-0 

Others go farther than this ; for there are maa] 
shades of difference between those who flatly /m 
nounce, and those who cordially embrace the dob 
trine of Redemption by Christ. This class lmai4 
sort of general^ indeterminate, and ill understo^ri 
dependence on our blessed Saviour* But their ho(MM| 
so far as they can be distinctly made out, appom 
ultimately to rest on the persuasion that they ^ 
WW, through Christ, become members of a new diji 
.mas^tion, wherein .they will be tried by a moM 
/?/v/9A^.J^e.tiiaQithat to ^hu^kthey muat have bcifti 
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qdiierwise 8Dbject. ** God will not now be extreme 

" to mark what is done amiss ; but will dispense 

'^ with the rigorous exactions of his law, too strict 

^ indeed for such firail creatures as we are, to hope 

** that we can fulfil it. Christianity has moderated 

^ the requisitions of Divine Justice ; and all that is 

*^ now required of us, is thankiulW to trust to the 

'''merits of Christ for the pardon of our sins» and the 

** acceptance .of our sincere though imperfect obe- 

** diehce. The frailties and infirmities to which our 

^ nature is liable, or to which our situation in life 

* exposes us, will not be severely judged ; and as it 

''is practice that really determines the character, we 

^may rest satisfied, tnat if, on the whole, our lives 

^ be tolerably good, we shall escape with little or no 

'^pimishment, and through Jesus Christ our Lord^ 

'^shall be finally partakers of heavenly felicity.** 

-I- We cannot dive into the human heart, and there* 

AMf should always speak with caution and diffidence, 

liAeti^ from external appearances or declarations we 

ttrtMfirming the existence of any internal principleis 

taA feelings ; especially as we are liable to be mis^ 

Ibd by the ambiguities of language, or by the inac- 

H i liai cy with which others may express uiemselves. 

9tttit is sometimes not difficult to any one who is 

]|ittoiistomed, if the phrase may be allowed, to the 

iuMtomy of the human mind, to discern, that gene- 

idly lipeaking, the persons who use the above Ian- 

Ipitee, rely not so much on the merits of Christ, and 

on me agency of Divine Grace, as on their own 

|W«rer 6f fulfilling the moderated requisitions of Di- 

^tai6: Justice. He will hence therefore discover in 

Ate a disposition, rather to extenuate the malignity 

%f&&eir disease, than to magnify the excellence of 

IbA^proffered remedy. He will find them apt to 

fitjintn in themselves what they cannot fully justi^, 

W^nbaUce the merit of what they believe to be their 

Mdi^^ualities and commendable actions, to set, as 

wirwein an account, the good against the bad ; and 

Mte Insult be not very unfavourable, they cxs«fier9^ 

tmifii^BbaU he entitled to clmiti lh^\)eue&^ A 
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our Saviour's BafTerings as a thing of course, ^liey 
have little idea, so little, that it might almost I)e 
affirmed that they have no idea at all, of the import- 
ance or difficulty of the duty of what the Scripture 
calls ^ submitting ourselves to the righteousness of 
" God ;"or of our proneness ratherto justify oursetres 
in his sight, than, in the language of imploring peni- 
tents, to acknowlec^e ourselves -guilty and helpless 
sinners. They have never summoned themseives to 
this entire and unqualified renunciation of 4Ji«ir«^vn 
ments, and their own strength ; and therefore they 
remain strangers to the natural loftiness of tihe ha- 
man heart, which such a call would have awakened 
into action, and roused to resistance. All tii8»e 

PrewdixnR THEIR SEVERAL ERRORS NATVHAX'LT 
fundamental RESULT FROM TH« MISTAKEN CON4SEP- 

miKomeep^ TtON ENTBRTAIWED OF THE FriT^A- 
1d^ci% MENTAL PRINC4PLE8 OF CJIRISTIAHITir. 

•osmHai They consider not 1»at CknstiaHtty as a 
prineipie of scheme for " justifying the ungodly*/* by 
pi€ Gavek chriftf g dyi " for them, '' whmi yei w^ 

nersf (a) :*' ft scheme wr reconciling us to Qod-ii- 
'*' when enemies ;** and for making the fruits of holi- 
ness the effects f, not the cause, of our being justified 
and i^conciled : tiiat in short, it opens freely the door 

of 

* Ron. iv. 5. t Ibid. ▼. 6—8. | Vide Cb. iv. sect. & 

(a) The Writer trusts be cannot be misunderstood to mean tbat 

any, continuing ^ners and nngodijr, can, by believing, be acoepltod, 

:er finally saved. Tbt fbllowing dhapter, particularly the laltv pat 

jof it, :(Sect Q,) would abHadantl^ Tiudicate him from any mdiiSiU- 

IMin^truction. Meanwhile he will only remark, that true faith (in 

whidi repentance is considered as involved) is in Scripture re^ircred 

^jHe rakcal principle cfluUinea, If tbe root exists, the proper lirtits 

'w|U Jbe bnnigbt forth. Am attention to thii^ consideration woul4 bm 

£^ijy ezplamed and recopciled those passages of St. Paul's and $t 

Jdmes's iEpistles, which have furnished* so much matter qf a rgu men t 

'a»d criticism. St James, It may be observed, all along wttfkt aiot of 

•a imii,. who has fiuth, but who jojfs tbat he hath faith. He coe^ic^ 

Metgndiad, imperfect,, dead faith, with reai, complete, living ^b. 

This surely must appear decisively clear to those who observe Uiat fhc 

ctodhisioii wbieh he dedodts ^m his whole reasoning Id veflMi ^3 & 

'•i^qrevrcts/oi^fc— AfarafattDMoie^God.ftc. Faith wUkmUumia^^ 

It i^iffffff^ objept to tsaert pud establish the right kind ojf MtiL ^ 

joaly to'miyihe otilfty or v^oe df tbat ^tVos&i h^^sidj uiw^^'tttA^ 
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of mercy, to the greatest and worst of penitent sin* 
ners; who obeyiae the blessed impulse of the grace 
c)f Ood, wherefy uiey had been awakened from ^e 
sleep of death, and moved to seek {ot pardon, may 
enter in, and, through the regenerating influence of 
the Holy Spirit, be enabled to bring forth the fruits 
of Ri^teonsness. But they raUier conceiye of 
Christianity as opening the •door of mercy, that 
tbo%e, who «n the ground of their own merits could 
not have hoped to justify themselves before God, 
may yet be admitted for Christ's sake, on condition 
gf&eir having^previousljr satisfied the moderated 
requisitions of Divme Justice. In speaking to others 
aiso of the Gospel 8oheme, they are apt to talk too 
much of terms and perforoMinces on our part, on 
wfaieh we become entitled to an interest in the suf- 
ferings of Christ; instead of stating the benefits of 
Chnsf s satisfactian as extended to us freely^ '* with* 
^ -out money and without price.'' 

The practical consequences of these errors are 
audi «8 might be expected. They tend to prevent 
that seoBe which we ought to entertain of 
owr own natural misery and helplessness; Sameprae- 
and that deep feeling of gratitude for ^^Jjjj^'^" 
the merits and intercession of Christ, to thefimda-^ 
which we are wholly indebted for our re- "KHto/ error 
conciliation to God, and for the will and ^^^"'' 
the power, from first to last, to work out 
onr own salvation. They consider it too mudi in 
t^e light of a contract between two parties, wherein 
tach, independently of the other, has his own dis- 
tinct -conaitioa to perform; man — ^to do his duty; 
God — to justify and accept for Christ's sake: If 
they fail not in the discharge of their condition, 
assuredly the condition on God's part will be faitfa- 
Adly fulfilled. Accordingly, we find in fact, that 
Aey who represent the Gospel scheme in the man* 
. ner above described, give evidence of the subject 
with which their hearts are most filled, ^^ m%\t 
.jf^aeaiefa9 to run ipto merely monl diac^wfi^v^^ 
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either not mentioning at all, or at least but curso- 
rily touching on, the sufferings and love of their 
Redeemer; and are little apt to kindle at their 
Saviour's name, or, like the apostles to be betrayed 
by their fervor into what may be almost an untimely 
descant on the riches of his unutterable mercy. In 
addressing others also whom they conceive to be 
living in habits of sin, and under the wrath of God, 
they rather advise them to amend their ways as ii 
preparation for their coming to Christ, than exhort 
them to throw themselves with deep prostration of 
soul at the foot of the cross, there to obtain plurdon, 
and find grace to help in time of need. 

The great importance of the subject in question 
will justify the writer in having been thus particular; 
It has arisen from a wish that on a matter of such 
magnitude, it should be impossible to mistake his 
meaning. But after all that has been said, let it 
also be remembered, that, except so far as the in-> 
Ktruction of others is concerned, the point of impor- 
tance is the internal disposition of the mind; and 
it is to be hoped, that a dependence for pardon and 
holiness may be placed where it ought to be, not- 
withstanding the vague manner in which n\en eX' 
press themselves. Let us also hope, that he who 
searches the heart, sees the ri^ht dispositions in 
many who use the mistaken and dangerous language 
to which we have objected. 

If the preceding statement of the error so gene- 
rally prevalent concerning the nature of the Gospel 
offer be in any considerable degree just, it will then 
explain that languor in the affections towards our 
blessed Saviour, together with that inadequate im- 
pression of the necessity and value of the assistance 
of the Divine Spirit, which so generally prevail. 
According to the soundest principles of reasoning, 
it may be also adduced as an additional proof of the 
correctness of our present statement, that it so 
exactly falls in with those pheenomena, and so natu- 
rally accounts for them. For even admitting that 
the penona above mentioned, paxticulaxly the last 



i:l9sj^ do ^ ^ bottom rely on the atonement of 
Ct^flBt; y^ on their loheme, it muit necessarily 
fjagpeo* th%t the object to which they are most ao* 
ci}^m.fid,.to look, with which their thoughts are 
cbififly conFersanty and from which they most ha- 
f^tiiaXly derive complacency, is rather their own 
ipialified merit and services, though confessed to be 
UfadequatCit than the suffering and atoning death 
pLjjk crucified Saviour. The sSfections towards our 
))iL»sed Locd therefore (according to the theory of 
thejpaasions fbcmerly laid down) cannot be expected 
to iloundi, because they receive not that which was 
shewn to be necessary to their nutriment and growth. 
If we would love him as affectionatdy, and rejoice 
iivhim as triumphantly, as the first Cfhristians did; 
^^ft jnust learn like them to repose our entire trust 
mium, and to adopt the language of the apostle, 
f( God forbid that i should glory, save in the cross 
*%of our Lord Jesus Christ*"—" Who of God is 
^f made unto us wisdom and righteousness, and sane* 
U.isBcation, and redemptionf/' 
. Doubtless there have been too many, who, to their 
eternal ruin, have abused the doctrine of Salvation 
\^ Grace.; and have vainly trusted in CanSemfm- 
CSbrist for pardon and acceptance, when <«» ^ tko^ 
jby their vicious lives they have plainly JJ^*'^^^ 
{oovedthe groundles^iess of their preten- ^fne 
sions. The tree is to be known by its fruits : urwee. 
and there is too much reason to fear that there is no 
{Qsbciple of faith, when it does not decidedly evince 
jif^by the fruits of holiness. Dreadful indeed will 
\f^ jlkb doom, above that of all others, of those loose 
pijrofesscMrs of Christianity, to whom at the last day 
:^i9jc blessed Saviour will address those words, **\ 
T pever knew you ; depart from me, all ye that work 
'tljmiqiflty.*' But the danger of 'error on this side 
99gkt not to reader us insensible to the opposite 
gprOF : 1^1 error against which in these days it seems 
ifff^fx^Mxlf necessary to guard. .. It is far from the 
Jiini ^.i =. , . ^ . intention 



intention of the tnriter of this work to enter into^ 
niceties of V^ntroversy . But suitly without "danger 
of beine thought to violate this deei^, he may 
be permitted to contend, that they who in the main 
behere the doctrines of the Church of England, 
are boimd to allow, that our dependence on oar 
blessed Saviour, as alone the meritorious cause of 
our acceptance with God, and as the means of all 
its blessed fruits and glorious consequences, nniit 
be not merely formal and nominal, but real and 
substantial ; not vague, qualified, and partial> bat 
direct, cordial, and entire. ** Repentance towards 

Beliemg in " G^» ^^'^ f^ih tOWards OUF Loid f ettts 

Chrixt, what *' Christ,^' was the sum of the apostolictl 
"^ «^% instructions. It is not an occasional ' in- 
^^^ vocation of the name of Christ, or a tran- 
sient recoraition of his authority, that fills up the 
measure of the terms, beHemng tn Jesus, Thi^we 
shall find no such easy task : and, if we trust that 
we do believe, we should all perhaps do well to cry 
out in the words of an implonng suppliant, (he suj^ 
plicated not in vain)'' Loixl, help thou our unbeliet." 
We must be deeply conscious of our guilt and 
misery, heartily repenting of our sins, and firmly 
resolving to forsake them: and thus penitently 
•' fleeing for refuge to the hope set before us,'^ we 
must found altogether on the merit of the crucified 
Redeemer our hopes of escape firom their deserved 
punishment, and of deliverance from their ensiav- 
me power. This must be our first, our last, bur 
oiuy plea. We are to surrender ourselves up to 
him to *' be washed in his blood'"'," to be sanctified 
by his Spirit, resolving to receive him for our Lord 
and Master, to learn in his School, to obey all his 
commandments. 

It may perhaps be not unnecessary, afle^ having 
dlTSi^ treated so largely on this important- topic, 
thn^^vt ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ words in order to Avjpte a 

charge 



fibaige whioh auty be urged against ii3« umkt^n 
that we are iDsisting on nice and a}>- taph^fkai 
atmse . dietinctiong in what is a matter *"<^«^- 
of. general concern: and this too in a system 
tdttdi on its original promulgation was declared 
'to be peculiarly intended tor the 8in^)le and 
spoor« It wUl be abundemtly evident, however, 
;on a little reflection, and experience fully proves 
:.the position, that what has been required is not the 
'perception of a subtile distinction, but a state and 
TConditi<m^f heart. To the former^ the poor and the 

Soiant must be indeed confessed unequal; but 
y are fer less indisposed than the great and the 
: leaniad, to bow down to that '^preaching of the cross, 
■ff which is to them that perisn foolishness, but unto 
- 'f, them that are saved me power of God, and the 
cjf? wisdom of God/' The poor are not liable to be 
t^puffed up by the intoxicating fumes of ambition 
imaoA worldly grandeur. They are less likely to be 
vkept from entering into the straight and narrow way, 
fmd, when they nave entered, to be dravm back 
again, or to be retarded in their progress, by the 
cares or {Measures of life. They may express them- 
V selyes ill : but their views may be simple, and their 
hearts humble, penitent, and sincere. It is, as in 
other cases; llie vulgar are the subjects of phseno- 
;. mena, the learned explain them : the former know 
nothing of the theory of vision or of sentiment; but 
•this ignorance hinders them not from seeing and 
^ rthinkmg; and tiiough unable to discourse elabo^ 
jrately en the passions, they can feel warmly for their 
i:4duldjren, their friends; their country. 
i/j-.. ■ ■ ■ 
: After this digression, if that be indeed a digres- 
sion which, by removing a formidable ob- The atone- 
jection, renders the truth of the positions "^^ «"f^ 
i.we wish to establish more clear and less ^^^?^y^^^ 
imestionable, we may now resume the titer pressed 
JL niead of our argument. Still intreating ^ the^ah^ 
^^iMSefore the attention of those, who-'^j^^ 
have not been used to think much oi the Te^ard. 

E 6 xiece^^\V^ 
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tMCfmw^ of iStAn undmlkd, and, if it isay be 
sa tdmed, unadulterated reliance, for wkich we 
have been contending : we would still nore par- 
ticularly address ourselves to odiers who are dis^ 
posed to believe that though, in jBome obscure and 
vague stnse, tiie death of Christ as die sotisfaotian 
for oar sins, and for the mrchase of our future 
happines^^, and tfie sasietifying influence of tiie 
Holy Spirit, are to be admitted as fsxidaaieBtal 
articles of our owed, yet that these are^oc^nes so 
mqcii above us, that they are not objects soitad ta 
our capacities ; and that turning our eyes thorefova 
from these (UfllcuU speculations, we lAiouldftK ttunn 
on tiie practical and moral precepts of the Gtospei. 
** Tbese it most concerns us to know ; these ther&- 
'* fore let us study. Such is the firailty of our mature, 
'* such die strengdi and number of our temptationa 
" to evil, that, in reducing die Oospel moralily t^ 
" practice, we shall find full employment : ana by 
** attending to these moral precepts, rather than to- 
those hi^' mysterious doctrines whidi you are 
pressing on us, we shall best prepare to appear 
nefore Uod on that 'tremendous day, when * He 
shsdl judge every man acccHtlingto his wouks/ " 

<« Vain wudom all, and false philosophj ! " 

It will at once destroy this flimsy web, to reply in 
the words of our blessed Saviour, and of his b^ved 






Disciple — ** This is the work of God, that ye beiieve 
'* in him whom he hath sent *" *' This is his 09m- 
" mandment, that we should believe on the name 
" of his Son Jesus Christ f." In truth, if we oott- 
sider but for a moment the opinions of men who 
argue thus, we must be conscious of their absurdity. 
L^ the modem Unitarians reduce the Gospel to a 
mere system of etfiics, but surely it is in tiie highest 
degree unreasonable to admit into our scheme all 
the ^rand peculiarities of Christianity, and having 
dmitted, to ne^ect and- think no more of th^.l! 
'VV^nberefore'? (might the Sooinian say) " Where- 

"fore 



*' fbve «U AiB costly and complicwCed macUneiy? 
" it 11 like the Tychonic aatronomy* encunibered 
" and eelf^^onrastedbyits own complicated relatione 
'' aeid useless perplexities. It is so little like tlie 
*< snnpiieity of nature, it is ao unworthy of the divine 
** Itand, that it even offends against those rules of pro* 
** priety which we require to be observed in the im« 
^ .perfect compositions of the human intellect(aV 
Well may tiie Soctnian assume this loAy tone, 
widi those whom we are now addressing. If these 
be indeed the doctrines of Revelation, common sense 
suggests to us that from their nature and their mag* 
nitmle, they deserve our most serious regard. It is the 
'veiy theology of ]^icurus to allow the existence of 
these ** heavenly things/' but to deny their connection 
with human concerns, and their influence on human 
actions. Besides the unreasonableness of this con- 
duct) we might strongly urge also in this connection 
the pro&neness of thus treating as matters of sub« 
ordinate consideration those parts of the system of 
Christianity, which are so strongly impressed on our 
reverence b^the dignity of the person to whom they 
relate.- This very argument is indeed repeatedly 
and pointedly pressed by the sacred writers*. 

Nor is the profane irreverence of this conduct 
more striking than its ingratitude. When from read*- 
ing^that our Saviour was *' the brightness of his 
** Father's glory, and the express image of his peiu 
''son, upholding all things by the word of his 
*' power/' we go on to consider the purpose for 
which he came on earth, and all that he did and suf^ 
fered for us ; surely, if we have a spark of ingenu- 
ousness left within us, we shall condenm ourselves as 
guilty of the blackest ingratitude, in rarely noticing, 
or coldly turning away, on whatever shallow pre- 
tences, m>m the contemplation of these miracles of 
mercy. For those baser minds, however, on which 
feax tdone can operate, that motive is superadded ; 
andiiPFe are plainly forewarned, both directly and 
indivecfiyy by the example of the Jewish nation, that 

(a) Art? Dem Jntenit, See • Vide Heb.i^. \ . U.c. 
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God vnW not hold them guiltless who are.tiius Ata* 
mindfiil of his most signal acts of condescension and 
kindness. But as this is a question of pure Revelftt 
tion, reasoning from probability may not be deemed 
decisive. To Kevelation therefore we must appeal; 
and without entering into a laboured discussion of the 
subject, which might be to trespass on the reader's 
patience, I would refer him to the sacred Writinet 
themselves for complete satisfaction. We wouki 
earnestly recommena it to him to wei^h with the ut- 
most seriousness those passages of Scnpture wherein 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity are eiqpressly 
mentioned; and farther, to attend, with due regard:, 
to the illustration and confirmation, which the con* 
elusions resulting from those passa^s incidentally 
receive from other parts of the word of God. They 
who maintain the opinion which we are combating, 
will thereby become convinced that their's is indeed 
an 'Anscriptural Religion ; and will learn, instead of 
turning off their eyes from the grand peculiarities 
of Ohnstianity, to keep these ever in view, as the 
pre^ant principles whence all the rest must derive 
their origin, and receive their best support*. 

Let us then each for himself solemnly ask ourselves, 
Cmciu- whether we have fled for refuge to the ap- 
«•»• pointed hope ? And whether we are habitually 
looking to it, as to the only source of consolation? 

« Otiier 

• Aoy one who wishes to investigate this subject, will do well to 
studj attentively M'Laurin's Essay on Prejudices against the Gotf- 
pel. — It may not be amiss here to direct the reader s attention to 
a few leading arguments, many of them those of the work just recom- 
mended. Let him maturely estimate the force of those terms, whereby 
the Apostle in the following passages designates and characterizes tke 
.whole of the Christian system. '* We preach Christ crucified." — 
" We determined to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
" him crudfied.** The value of this argument will be acknowledged 
by all who consider, that a system is never designated by on imimUe- 
rial or an inferior part of it, but by that which constitutes its prime 
consideration and essential distinction. The conclusion su^^stea . by 
this remark is confirmed by the Lord's Supper being the rite hy Ivbidti 
our Savkwr himself commanded his Disciples to keep him in ramem- 
brance ; and indeed a simHar lesson is taught by the $acrunent of 



a Other foundation eaii. no man ky :" them it no 
^dUBT mund for dependence, no other plea for paiu 
don; but Aerv there ts hope, even to the uttennosU 
Let ufl labour then to affect onr hearts ¥rith a deep 
€»mviction of our need of a Redeemer, and of the 
Yahie of his offered mediation. Let us fall down 

humbly 

mikf ism, wbich AtAomn oat cmr souls being washed and purified bj 
tto btood 9t Christ Obaerre next tbe freqaencj with which ow 
Siurionr^s death and sofferiugs are iutroduced, and bow often they are 
urged as practical motives. 

"' " Tbe minds of tiie Apostles seem fell of this subject. Svery tiling 
*9 pals them in mind of it» they did not allow themselTes to have it 
"■ ^ong out of their view, nor did any other branch of spiritual instnic* 
*' tion make . them lose sight of it." Consider next that part of the 
ft^Mle to the Romans, wherein St. Paul speaks of some who went 
fbont to establish their own righteousness, and had not submitted 
tb^aiaelves to the righteousness of God. May not this chaige be in 
some degree urged, and even more strongly than in the case of the 
^^s, against thMe who satisfy themselves with vague, general, occs- 
rieoal tboflgbts of our Saviour's mediation ; and the source of whose 
liabMoal complacency, as we explained above, is rather tiiieir being 
u^fi^bl V well satisfied with their own characters and conduct ? Yet 
fiiti Panl declares eonceming those of whom he speaks, as concerning 
ftttaDS whose sad dtwitioii could not be too much lamented^ that he 
hvd great heaviness and continual sorrow in his heart, adding still 
more emphatical expressions of deep and bitter regret. 

Let the Epistle to the Galatians be also carefully examined and 

eonridered ; and let it be fairly asked, what was the particular in 

which the Jodaising Cluistians were defective, and tbe want of which 

is spoken of in such strong terms as these ; that it frustrates the grace 

of God, and roust debar fiom all the benefits of the de^tli of Jesus? 

The Jvdaising converts were not immoral. They seem tiSk^have ad^ 

laitted the chief tenets concerning our Saviour. But they appear to 

have heeu disposed to trust not vhMy, be it observed also, but only in 

iidri, for their acceptance with God, to the Mosaic institutions, instead 

of reposing entirely on tbe merits of Christ. Here let it be remem> 

bncedj that when a compliance with these institutions was not regarded 

Jfs convey iufl this inference, the Apostle shewed by his own conduct, 

)fAt he did not deem it criminal; whence, no less than from the 

.<iKvds of the Epistle, it is clear that the offence of the Juduxing Chris- 

,^pfaa whom he condemned, was what we have stated; that their 

Cf^pe did not consist in their obstinately continuing to adhere to 

(ji^du^nsation the ceremonial of which Chnstiamty had abrogated, nor 

"' ' that it arose out of the sacrifices of the Levitical law, being from 

C very nature without efficacy for the blotting out of sin. — Vidjfe 

tebrews, x. 4, &c. — ^It was not that the foundation on which they 

^^idlt .Was of a sandy nature, but that they built on any other foundation 

,^^iMi that which God had laid in the Gospel ; it was not that they 

J^liiJA, .their confidence on a false or a defective object, but thatthr)r 

./did ij^t ^lipect it exclusively to the only true ob^exA oi'H4\i^ ^^ 

•i'- *:v*? JIP Bf hj tbe Gospel, 
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humtdy before die throne of Ood« im|pjbriAg pi^ jwi 
pardon ia the najaote of the Son of hi« lorer . I^;||ifL 
peeeech him to give ns a true spirit of opepeotanc^. 
afid of liaarty imdmded faith in the Lord Jesi^ 
Let iM not be satisfied till the cordiality of our ben 
lief be confirmed to us by that character with wbic& 
we are furnished by an inspired writer, *' that to as 
V many as believe Christ is precious '" and let m 
strive to increase daily in love towards our blessed 
Saviour ; and pray earnestly, that " we xnay be filled 
with Joy and Peace in believing, that we; may 
abound in Hope through the power of the Hoij 
** Ghost/' Let us diligently put in practice the 
directions already given for cherishing and culti- 
vating the principle of the Love of Christ. With this 
view let us labour assiduously to increase in know- 
ledge, that our affection to the Lord who bought us, 
may be deeply rooted and rational. By frequent 
meditation on the incidents of our Savioui^s life, and 
still more on the astonishing circumstances of his 
death; by often calling to mind the state from which 
he proposes to rescue us, and the glories of his hea- 
.vamy kingdom ; by continual intercourse with him 
of prayer and praise, of dependence and confidence 
in dangers, of hope and joy in our brighter hours, 
let us endeavour to keep him constant^ present to 
our minds, and to render all our conceptions of him 
more distinct, lively, and intelligent. The title of 
Christian is a reproach to us, if we estrange oursel¥eS: 
from him niter whom we are denominated. Thie. 
name of Jesus is not to be to us like the Allah of tl)^, 
Mahometans, a talisman or an amulet, to be wcwu; 
on tbe arm, merely as an external badge and symbo). 
of our profession, and to preserve us from evil by 
some mysterious and unintelligible potency ^ but it 
is to be engraven deeply on the heart, there wrutten 
by. the finger of Qod nimself in everlasting charac>^ 
tecs. It is our sure and undoubted title to pre^{^t 
peace smd future glory^ The assurance which ti^: 
title conveys of a bright reversion, will lighten the 

. , . burdens. 
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htaiiiibki and alleviate the sorrows of life ; i^d in 
some happief moments, it will impart to us some- 
wliat of that fiilness of joy which is at God's right 
hitnd^ enabling ns to join even here in the heavenly 
Hosannah. ** Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
" to receive power and riches, and wisdom, and 
*' streng^, and honour, and glory, and blessing ^Z'-— 
*' Blessing, and honour, and ^lory, and power, be 
'' unto bini that sitteth upon Sie throne, and unto 
•* tibie Lamb-for ever and ever+/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON .THE PREVAILING INADEQUATE CONCEP- 
TIONS CONCERNING THE NATUBE AND THE 
STRICTNESS OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

SECT. I. 

/^KE part of j^ie-fbregoing title may perhaps on 
^^ the first view excite some surprise in such of my 
readers as may have drawn a hasty inference from 
Ihe charges conveyed by the two preceding chapters^ 
It might perhaps be expected, tnat they who have 
very k>w conceptions of the corruption of human 
nature^ would oe proportionably less indulgent to 
humafi frailty; and that they who lay little stress on 
Chj^fs satisfiiction for sin, or on the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, would be more high and ri^d in 
their deknands of diligent endeavours after universal 
holfness ; since their scheme implies, that we must 
d^jpelnd chiefly on our own exertions and perfomi* 
aiices for our acceptance with God, 

Bitit any such expectations as these would be 
gretdfly disaippointed. There is in fact a region of 
ttMt, and a region of errors. They who hold the 
floi^i^Aiiental doctrines of Scripture in their due 
fb^^j^ hold also' in its due degree of purity the pnu> 
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tical system which Scriptare inonlcates. But they 
who explain away the former, soften down tiie latter 
also, and reduce it to the level of their own defec- 
tive sdieme. It is not from any confidence in the 
superior amount of their own performances, or in the 
greater vigour of their own exertions, that they re- 
concile themselves to their low views of the satis- 
fection of Christ, and of the influence of the Spirit; 
but it rather seems to be their plan so to depress 
the required standard of practice, that tio meui need 
fall short of it, and that no superior aid can be 
wanted for enabling us to attain to it. It happens 
however with respect to their simple method of mo- 
rality, as in the case of the short ways to knowledge, 
of wmch some vain pretenders have vaunted them- 
selves to be possessed ; despising the beaten ixack 
in which more sober and hxunble spirits have been 
content to tread, they have indignantly struck into 
new and untried paths; but these have failed of con- 
ducting them to the right object, and have issued 
only in ignorance and conceit. 

U seems in our days to be the commonly received 
opinion, that provided a man admit in general tenns 
tiie truth of Christianity, though hQ neither know 
norconsider much concerning me particulars of the 

Sstem ; and if he be not habitually guilty of any of 
e grosser vices against his fellow-creatures ; we 
have no great reason to be dissatisfied with him, or 
to question the validity of his claim to the name and 
privileges of a Christian. The title implies.no mere 
than a sort of formal, general assent to Christianity 
in the gross, and a degree of morality in practioe, 
little if at all superior to that for which we look in 
a good Deist, Mussulman, or Hindoo. 

Should any be disposed to deny that this is afisijr 
representation of the religion of the bulk of the 
Christian world, they might be asked, whether, if it 
were proved to them beyond dispute that Christi- 
anity is a mere forgery, this would occasion any 
great change in their conduct or habits of miii4? 
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Would any alteration be made in consequence of 
this disoovery^, except in a few of their speculative 
opinions, which, when distinct from practice, it is 
a part of their own system to think of little conse- 
C}uence? and, with regard to public worship, (know- 
ing the good effects of rehgion upon the lower 
oiders of the people) they might still think it better 
to attend occasionally for example sake. Would 
not a regard for their character, their health, their 
domestic and social comforts, still continue to re- 
strain them from vicious excesses, and prompt them 
to persist in the discharge, according to their pre- 
sent measure, of the various duties of uieir stations ? 
Would they find themselves dispossessed of whatfaad 
4>een to them hitherto the repository of counsel and 
instruction, the rule of their conduct, the source of 
their peace, and hope, and consolation? 

It were needless to put these Questions. They are 
fOiswered in fact already by the lives of many known 
unbelievers, between whom and these professed 
Christians even the familiar associates of both, 
though men of discernment and observation, would 
discover little difference either in conduct or temper 
of mind. How little then does Christianity deserve 
that title to novelty and superiority which has been 
ttlmost universally admittea ; that pre-eminence, as 
a practical code, over all oUier systems of ethics ? 
How unmerited are the praises which have been 
lavished upon it by its friends ; praises, in which 
even its enemies (not in general disposed to make 
concessions in its favour) have so often been un- 
wwrily drawn in to acquiesce ! 

Was it then for this, that the Son of God conde- 
scended to become our instructor and our pattern^ 
leaving us an example that we might treaa in his 
steps ? Was it for this that the apostles of Christ 
voluntarily submitted to hunger and nakedness and 

in, and ignominy and death, when forewarned too 

dieir Master that such would be their treatment? 

%i, after all> their disciples should attain to no 
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higher a strain of virtue than those, who rejectisg 
their Divine authority, should still adhere to the old 
philosophy? 

But it may perhaps be objected, that we are foi^ 
getting an observation which we ourselves have 
made, that Christianity has raised the general standi 
ard of morals; to which therefore Infidelity herself 
now finds it prudent to conform, availing herself of 
the pure morality of Christianity, and sometimes 
wishing to usurp to herself the credit of it, while she 
stigmatizes the authors with the epithets of ignorant 
dupes or designing impostors. 

lout let it be asked, are the motives of Christianity 
so little necessary to the practice of it, its principles 
to its conclusions, that the one may be spared, md 
yet the other remain in undiminished force? If so>> 
its Doctrines are no more than a barren and inappli- 
cable, or at least an unnecessary, theory; the pmoe 
of which, it may perhaps be added, would be well 
supplied b^ a more simple and less costly scheme. 

JSut can it be? Is Christianity then reduced to a 
mere creed? Is its practical influence bounded 
within a few external plausibilities ? Does its essence 
consist only in a few speculative opinions, and a few 
useless and unprofitable tenets ? And can this be the 
ground of that portentous distinction, which is so 
unequivocally made by the Evangelist between those 
who accept, and those who reject the Gospel ; '* He 
** that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life: 
** and he that believeth not the Son, shall not see 
*' life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him ? " This 
were to run into the very error which the bulk of 
professed Christians would be most forward to con- 
demn, of making an unproductive faith the rule of 
God's future judgment, and the ground of an eter- 
nal separation. Thus, not unlike the rival circum- 
navigators from Spain and Portugal, who setting out 
in contrary directions, found themselves in company 
at the very time they thought themselves fitrthtst 
from each other; so tne bulk of professed Christieuwi 

arrive, 



WiVe, though by a different course, almost at the 
i^ry same point, and occupy nearly the same station 
as a set of enthusiasts, who also rest upon a barren 
fidth, to whom on the first view they might be 
tlioiight the most nearly opposite, and whose tenets 
Aey with reason profess to nold in peculiar detesta- 
tion. By what pernicious courtesy of language is it, 
that this wretched system has been flattered with the 
name of Christianity ? 

The morality of the Gospel is not so slight a 
fiibric. Christianity througnout the whole extent 
exhibits proofs of its divine original, and strietneaqf 
its practical precepts are no less pure than true praeti' 
Lto doctrines are sublime. Can the compass <*f' 9*»^ 
oJF language furnish injunctions stricter *^^y' 
in their measure, or larger in their comprehension, 
lium those with which the word of Goa abounds; 
'f.' Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
" name ofthe Lord Jesus:" — " Be ye holy, for God 
*' is holy ;" — " Be ye perfect, as your Father which is 
'•^ in heaven is perfect : " We are commanded to 
" perfect holiness, to *' go on unto perfection.** 
" Such are the Scripture admonitions ; and surely 
they to whom such admonitions are addressed, may. 
not safely acquiesce in low attainments. This is a 
conclusion to which we are led, as well by the force 
of the expressions by which Christians are charac- 
terized in Scripture, as by the radical change, which 
is represented as taking place in every man on his 
becoming a real Christian. " Every one,^ it is said, 
'♦•that hath this hope, purifieth himself even as God 
•* lis pure :'* true Christians are said to be " partakers' 
'*, of the Divine nature ;" — " to be created anew in the 
'* 'image of God;" — *' to be temples of the Holy 
Ghost." The effects of which must appear *' in 
all goodness, and righteousness, and truth.'' 
y '. Great as was the progress which the apostle Paul 
had made in all virtue, he declares of himself that he 
stirll presses forward, " forgetting the things which are 
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behind^ and reaching fordi unto the things ndtiick- 
aoRe before.'' He prays for his beloved converta^ 
that theymaybe^/^Jfedwithoi/the fulness of God;? 
that they may hefiUed with the fruits of righteoi^b-' 
ness :" '^ that they might walk worthy of thef Lenrd* 
unto all pleasing, beine fimitAil in every good-: 
work/' And from one of the petitions, wUch ow- 
blessed Saviour inserts in that form of prayer whiefc 
he has given as a model for our imitation, we may m-- 
fer, that the habitual sentiment of our hearts ought to 
be, ** Thy will be done in Earth as it is in Heavwu^' 

These few extracts from the word of God wiU^ 
serve abundantly to evince the strictness of the Chri»*' 
tian morality ; but this point will be still more fuBy 
established, when weproceedto investigate therulkig 
primates of the Chnstian character. 

I apprehend Idle essential practical charaeterislic 
of true Christians to be this : that relyins on the pro^ 
Andiises' ^^^^ ^ repenting sinners of acceptaapi^ 
9entud mt- through the Redeemer, they have renounced' 
tureopenfdand abjured all other masters, and ha^ 
an stated. ^Qg^i^iy and unreservedly devoted theflK 

selves to God. This.is indeed the very figure wUcfa 
baptism daily represents to us : like the fat^r o£ 
^annibal, we there bring our infant to the altar, we 
consecrate him to the service of his proper owners 
and vow in his name eternal hostilities agamst alLthe 
enemies of his salvation. After the same inanHier^ 
Christians are become the sworn enemies of emv 
they will henceforth hold no parley with it, they wift' 
allow it in no shape, they will admit it to no* eott^ 
position ; the war which they have denounced against'f 
it is cordial, universal, irreconcilable*. "J'' 

But this is not all — It is now their determiiiecl''^ 
purpose to yield themselves without reserve to tib#^' 
reasonable service of their rightful Sovereign.- ** They*' 
*' are not their own: " — ^their bodily and mental fa* 
culties, their natural and acquired endowmentSi^beitfi 
subatance, their authority, their time, their infiuftnWij 

6 all 
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dU these, they consider as belonging to theni^ not for 
tWv own gratification, but as so many instruments 
to be consecrated to die honour of Uod, and em- 
ptied in his serrice. This is the master principle 
td which every other must be subordinate. What* 
ever may have been hitherto their ruling passion, 
whatever hitherto their leading pursuit, whether 
saisnal or intellectual, whether of science, of taste, 
of f^cy, or of feeling, it must now possess but a 
secfSndary place ; or rather (to speak more correctly) 
it inust exist only at the pleasure of its true and 

direction and controul. 

Thus it is the prerogative of Christianity '' to bring 
" into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
*' Christ. They wno re^ly feel its power, are 
sesolved " to live no longer to themselves, but to 
*' him that died for them :" they know indeed their 
own infirmities ; they know, that the way on which 
they have entered is strait and difficult, but they 
know too the encouraging assurance, ^' They who 
" wait on the Lord shall renew their strength ;^' and 
relying on this animating declaration, they delibe- 
rately purpose that, so far as they may be able, the 
grand governing maxim of their future lives shall 
be " ro cb all to the glory of God" 

Behold here the seminal principle, which contains 
mthin it, ag in an embryo state, the rudiments of 
all true virtue ; which striking deep its roots, though 
feeble perhaps and lowly in its beginnings, yet si- 
kflOLtly progressive, and almost insensibly maturing, 
will shortlv; even in the bleak and churlish tem- 
perature of this world, lift up its head and spread 
abroad its branches, bearing abundant fruits ; pre- 
cious fruits of refreshment and consolation, of which 
the boasted products of philosophy are but sickly 
imitations, void of fragrance and of flavour. But, 

Igneos est oUis vigor U ccelestis origo. 

At length it shall be transplanted into its native re-* 
gion, and enjoy a more genuJ climate, and a kindliec 
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serted^ they are not applicable to ordinary Christiani; 
from these so much will not surely be expected ; 
and here perhaps there may be a secret reference to 
that supposed mitigation of the requisitions of /die 
divine Law imder the Christian dispensation, which 
we have already noticed as being too prevalent 
among professing Christians. This is so important 
a point that it ou^ht not to be passed over : let us 
call in the authonty of Scripture ; where the diffi- 
culty is not to find proofs, but to select with discre- 
tion from the multitude which pour in upon wi. 
Here also, as in former instances, the positive in- 
junctions of Scripture are confirmed and illustrated 
by various consiaerations and inferences, su^ested 
by other parts of the sacred Writings, all temung to 
tne same infallible conclusion. 

In the first place, the precepts are expressed in 
the most general terms: there is no hint given, 
Trecepuin that any persons are at liberty to con- 
hroad terms, ccive memselves exempted firom the 
obligation of them ; and in any who are disposed 
to urge such a plea of exemption, it may well 
excite the most serious apprehension to consider, 
how the plea would be received by an earthfy 
tribunal : no weak argument this to such as are 
acquainted with the Scriptures, and who know how 
often God is there represented as reasoning with 
mankind on the principles which they have esta- 
blished for their aealings with each other. 

But in the next place -the precepts of the Gospel 
contain within themselves abundant proofs of their 
ThtVrecepu ^wiversa/ application, inasmuch as thiey 
universal, are grounded on circumstances and rela- 
hecame re- tions commou to aU Christians, and of the 
JJJ^JJ]^^ benefits of which, even our Objectors 
eommon to themsclvcs (thou^h they would evade the 
aUCkris" practical deductions from them) wonld 
iiant. ^^^ ^^ willing to reUnquish their Atae. 

Christians 
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Christians /' are not their own*'' because " they are 
** Jhmght loith a price-" jhey are not '^ to lire unto 
'' themselves^ but to Him that died for tkem^'* they 
are conunanded to do the most difficult duties, 
** that they may be the children of their father which 
^' is in heaven;" and ** except a man be bom again 
*^ of the Spirit" (thus again becoming one of the 
sons of Ood) " he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
" heaven" It is '^ because they are sons" that 
God has given them what in Scripture language is 
styled thewirit of adoption. It is only of '' as many 
'' as are led by the Spirit of God" that it is declared 
that " they are the sons of (jod -" and we are ex* 
pressly warned (in order as it were to prevent any 
such, loose profession of Christianity as that whicn 
we are here combating) '^ If any man have not the 
'* Spirit of Christ, he is none of his" In short. 
Christians in geneial are every wnere denominated 
the servants ana the chUdren oi God, and are required 
to serve him with that submissive obedience, and 
that affectionate promptitude, which belong to those 
endearing, relations. 

Estimate next, the force of that well-known pas- 
' sage — '' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
*f thy heart, and with all thy mind, and strotutPrae- 
** with all thy soul, and with all thy t^Pre- 
** strei^th!" The injunction is multiplied <*p<»»«w^ 
on. us, as it were, to silence the 80i>histry^j[^^^ 
of the caviller, and to fix the most incon- 
sideratemind. And though, for the sake of argument, 
we should concede for me present, that, under the 
:qualific€aions formerly si^ested an ardent and vigorous 
^offisction were not indispensably required of us ; yet 
sturely if the words have any meaning at all, the least 
.«^hrch can be intended by them is mat settled pre- 
-domkiant esteem and cordial preference for which 
:me kre now contending. The conclusion which this 
IpwsssLge forces on us, is strikingly confirmed hy 
oth^r parts of Scripture, wherein the love of G^ \& 

F 2 ipoaSXlviA^ 
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positively commended to the whole of a Christian 
church*; or wherein the want of itf, or whetcin 
its not being the chief and mling affection, is charged 
on persons professing themselves Christians, as beiiig 
sufficient to disprove their claim to tiiat appellation, 
or as being ec^uivalent to denying it J. Let not thcite- 
£dre any deceive themselves by imagining, that oiHi 
an absolute unqualified renunciation of me deiiKre of 
the favour of God is here condemned. God will not 
accept of a divided affection ; a simk heart, tuid a 
single eye, are in express terms declared to be indii^ 
pensabiy required of us. We are ordered, undet tihe 
ngure of amassing heavenly treasure, to make tHe 
favour and service of God our>Ai«f pursuit, for this 
very reason, because "where our treasure i$, there wm 
** our hearts be also" It is on this principle fbatih 
spealdng^ of particular vices, such phrases are often 
used in Scripture, as suggest that their crimtnalitj^ 
mainly consists in drawing away the heart from 
Him who is the just object of its preference; arid 
that sins, which we might think very different iH 
criminality, are classed together, because they aB 
agree in this grand character. Nor is this preference 
asserted only over affections which are vicious in 
themselves, and to which therefore Cfaristiahify 
mi^ht well be supposed hostile, but over diose also 
which in their just measure are not only lawful, but 
even most strongly enjoined on us. " lie that lovetH 
" father and mother more than me," says our blessed 
Saviour, " is not Worthy of me ;" " and ne that love A 
son or daughter more than me, is not worAVpt 
me §." The spirit of these inj unctions harmoniz^ 
Mdth many commendations in Scripture, of zeal f6r 
the honour of God ; as well as with that stroim;^^- 

{iression of disgust and abhorrence with whicn th^ 
ukewarm, those that are neither cold nor hot, are 

'spokeQ 

* 2 Cor. xiii. 14. ^.l 

t 1 John iii. 17.— Rom. xti. 18.— Compared with Philip, iiins. 
a^ 1 Cor. xyL 33. 
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spoken of as beinff more loathsome and offensive 
in^n even open and avowed enemies. 
. Another class of instances tending to the same 
point ia famished by those many passages of Scrip- 
tiire,. wherein the promoting o{ the glory of God is 
commanded as our supreme and umversal aim, and 
wherein the honour due unto Him is declared to be 
that in which he will allow no competitor to partici- 
pate. On this head indeed the Holy Scriptures are, 
if possible, more peremptory than on the former; 
a^d.at the same time so full as to render particular 
citations unnecessary to those who have ever so little 
aoquajntauce with the word of God. 
.; To put the same thing therefore in another light. 
All who have read the Scriptures must confess uiat 
idolajtiy is the crime against which God's highest 
ii^nUnent is. expressed, and his severest punish- 
L^. denounced. But let us not deceive ourselves. 
,is not in. bowing the knee to idols that idolatry 
^ists^. so much as in the internal homage of the 
i'eaKt; 98. in feeling towards them any of that su- 
preme love, or reverence, or gratitude, which God 
reserves to himself as his own exclusive prerogative. 
On the same principle, whatever else draws off the 
lieart firom hmi, engrosses our prime regard, and 
holds the chief place in our esteem and affections, 
thtt, in the estimation of reason, is no less an idol 
ib .us> than an image of wood or stone would be ; 
t^fore which we should fall down and worship, 
tink not this a strained analogy ; it is the very 
iguage and argument of Inspiration. The servant 
of God is commanded not to set up his idol in his 
ffiarty and sensuality and covetousness are repeat- 
eij^y.termed Idolatry. The same God who declares-*- 
*>.^y glc^^y will I not give to another, neither my 
^*^ praise to graven images," declares also — " Let not 
^! tiie wise man glory m his wisdom, neither let the 
'^mighty man glory in his might; let not the ri^h 
^* man glory in his riches*." *' No flesh msLy glory 
<■''■'■■■•■ ** \tx 

♦ Jerein. U, 23. 
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" in his presence :" " he that ghrieth, let him gloTV 
" in the Lord." The sudden vengeance by whicn 
the vain^glorious ostentation of Herod was punished, 
when, acquiescing in the servile adulation of an ad- 
miring multitude, " he ^ve not God the glory, *^ is 
a dreadful comment on mese injunctions. 

These awful declarations, it is to be feared, are 
little regarded. Let the Great and the Wise, and 
j^drme the Learned and the Successful, lay them 
impoTtainee seriously to heart, and labour habitually to 
^*** consider their superiority, whether demed 
t::^ from nature, or ^dy, or fortune, ae the 
nderotioRs. munerited bounty of God. This reflection 
will naturally tend to produce a disposition, in all 
respects the opposite to that proud self-complat 
cency so apt to grow upon the human heart : a dsH^ 
position honourable to God, and useful to man; t 
temper composed of reverence, humility, and sia* 
titude, and aelighting to be engaged in the praises^ 
and employed in the benevolent service^ of 'tbe 
universal Benefactor. 

But, to return to our subject^ it only remains to 
be remarked, that here, as in the former instances, 
the characters of the righteous and of the wicked, 
as delineated in Scripture, exactly correspond wtth 
the representations which have been given of the 
Scripture injunctions. , 

The necessity of this cordial unreserved devotedr 
ness to the glory and service of Grod, as beii^ in- 
dispensable to the character of the true Chnstiai, 
has been insisted on at the greater length, not only 
on accoimt of its own extreme importance, but also 
because it appears to be a duty too generally over^ 
looked. Once well established, it will serve as a 
fundamental principle both for the government of 
the heart and regulation of the conduct, and will 
prove eminently useful in the decision of many 
practical cases, which it might be difficult to bring 

under 
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imder the undieputed operation of any subordinate 
or appropriate rule. 

SECT. II. 

AND now, having endeavoured to establish the 
strictness, and to ascertain the essential character of 
true practical Christianity, let us investigate a littie 
iDL&re in detail the practical system of the bulk of 
professed Christians among ourselves *. 

ft was formerly remarked, that the whole subject 
of Religion was often viewed from such a distance as 
to be seen only in the gross. We now, it General 
is to be feared, shall find too much cause «o^ / 
fOfir believing, that they who approach agJJ?j^^ 
litCle nearer, and do discover in Chris- ammgst 
tianity somewhat of a distinct form, yet <^« ^ / 
come not close enough to discern her pe- ^^^J^„ 
cttUar lineaments and conformation. The guaed and 
writer must not be understood to mean, iUuttrated. 
tliat the several misconceptions, which he shall have 
oceasion to jj^oint out, will be generally found to exist 
with any thm^ like precision, much less that they 
are regularly digested into a system; nor will it bie 
elected, they all should meet in the same person, 
nor that they will not be found in different people, 
and under different circumstances,variously blenaed, 
combined, and modified. It will be enough if we 
succeed in tracing out great and general outiines. 
The human countenance may be well described by 
its general characters, though infinitely varied by 
the peculiarities which belong to different indivi- 
duals, and often by such shades and minutenesses 

of 

^ It will be remembered by the reader, that it is not the object of 
tMs work to animadvert on the vices, defects, and erroneous opimons 
o£ the times, except so far as they are received into the prevuling 
religious system, or are tolerated by it, and are not thought sufficient 
■to prevent a man from being esteemed on the whole a very tolerable 
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of difference^ as though abundantly obnoiia 40 
our perceptions, ^et would exceed the power of 
definition to discriminate, or even of language to 
express. 

A very erroneous notion appears to prevail con- 
cerning the true nature of Religion, Religion, 
agreeaoly to what has been already stated, (the 
importance of the subject will excuse repetition) 
maybe considered as the implantation of a yigoroos 
and active principle ; it is seated in the heart, where 
its authority is recognized as supreme, whence by 
degrees it expels whatever is opposed to ii;».fu)a 
where it graaually brings all the affections and 
desires under its complete control and re^ation^ .. 

But though the heart be its special residence;, it: 
may be said to possess in a degree the ubiquity .<^ 
its JDivine Author. Every endeavour and pursuit 
must acknowledge its presence; andwha^ver.Kr. 
ceives not its sacred stsmip, is to be condemned a#. 
inherently defective, and is to be at once i^tin^ 
quished. It is like the principle of vitality, whidul 
animating every part, lives throughout the whole, 
of the human body, and communicates its ki^dl} 
influence to the smallest and remotest fibres of the 
frame. But the notion of Religion entertained by 
many amone us seems altogether different. Thi^ 
begin indeed, in submission to her clear prohibi* 
tions, by fencing off from the field of human actioD^ 
a certain district, which, though it in many pai:t% 
bear fruits on which they cast a longing eye, the^y.. 
cannot but confess to be forbidden ground, Tbf y^; 
next assign to Religion a portion, larger or smallf r, 
according to whatever may be their circumstan^^i 
and views, in which however she is to po8i^e9pi(l 
merely a qualified jurisdiction ; and having so dpneH^ 
they conceive that without let or hindrance ,^hey. 
have a right to range at will over the spacion^s^^ 
remainder. Religion can claim only a stated pVf^. 
portion of their thoughts, their time, their fortvjB^ 
and influence; and of these, or perhaps of anyi[f)^ 



tilei^/4f tfcey *mak^' her any tlfing of a liberal alio w- 
dfic^;*st^ itfay- #fell be satisfied: the rest is now 
tibfek* tiwn to do what they will with; they have 
paid their tithes, say rather their composition, the 
draiandB of the Church are satisfied, and they may 
surety be permitted to enjoy what she has left with- 
out molestation or interference. 

it is scarcely possible to state too strongly the 
mischief which results irom this fundamental error. 
At the same time its consequences are so 
lifttaral and obvious, that one would think ^^^J^^nca 
ii scarcely possible not to foresee that of t^e above- 
they lisust infallibly follow. The greatest mentioned 
piBUir of human actions is considered as '^^' 
ilidifferent. If men are not chargeable with actual 
vices, and are decent in the discharge of their reli- 
gious duties ; if they do not st?4y into the forbidden 
gi^nnd, if they respect the rights of the conceded 
altotment, what more can be expected from them? 
Instead of keeping at a distance from all sin, in 
\iAich alone consists our safety, they will be apt not 
to care how near they approach what they conceive 
to be the boundary line ; if they have not actually 
passed it, there is no harm done, it is no trespass* 
TIlRis the free and active spirit of Religion is 
** cribbed and hemmed in;" sne is checked in her 
disposition to expand her territory, and enlarge the 
circle of her influence. She must keep to her pre- 
scribed confines, and every attempt to extend them 
vrtH be resisted as an encroachment. 

But this is not all. Since whatever can be gained 
ttcfm her allotment, or whatever can be taken in 
froiti the forbidden ground, will be so much of ad- 
dition to that land of liberty, where men may roam 
at large, free from restraint or molestation, they 
win of course be constantly, and almost insensibly, 
strttiteiiing and pressing upon the limits of the r^li- 
gidus allotment on the one hand; and on the other, 
•v^ftlUje removing back a little farther and farlKet 
th^ fence which abridges them on t\ie svde o^ \5ftfc 

F 5 iotVyv^^^"^ 
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forbidden ground. If Religion attempt for a time to 
xlefend her frontier, she by degrees gives way; Hie 
space she occupies diminishes till it be scarcely 
discernible; whilst, her spirit extin^ishedy and htt 
force destroyed, she is little more uian ihe nomifial 
possessor even of the contracted limits to which she 
has been avowedly reduced. 

That it is to be feared is but too faithfol a repre* 

sentation of the general state of things amcmg 

ourselves. The promotion of tiiie glory of 

Jedin^' ^^^' ^^^ ^® possession of his fiivour, a» 
htatement no longer recognized as the objects of 
conjirTned our highest regard, and most s^nuotis 
tUVLi^ endeavours; asfumishingtousavigorow, 
cut classes habitual, and universal principle of action. 
of nominal We Set up for ourselves : we are become 
Christiam. ^^^ owu masters. The sense of constant 
homage and continual service is irksome and gaUiiig 
to us ; and we rejoice in being emancipate^ fnsa 
it, as from a state of base and servile viUenase. 
Thus the very tenure and condition, by which life 
and all its possessions are held, undergo a • total 
change: our faculties and powers are now our own: 
whatever we have is regarded rather as a property, 
than as a trust; or, if there still exist the remem- 
brance of some paramount claim, we are satisfied 
with an occasional acknowledgment of a nominid 
right; we pay our pepper-corn, and take our estates 
to ourselves in full and free enjoyment. 

Hence it is that so little sense of responsibility 
seems attached to the possession of high rank^? or 
splendid abilities, or affluent fortunes, or other 
means or instruments of usefulness. The instructive 
admonitions, ** give an account of thy stewardship,?^ 
— " occupy till 1 come ;" are forgotten. Or if it be 
acknowledged by some men of larger views thai 
ordinary, that a reference is to be had to fiosie 
principle superior to that of our own gratification, 
it is, Ht best, to the good of society, or to the wie*- 
fare of our families : and even tYveii \Xv^ Q\)l\^gB^iis 
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^leaultiiig from these relations are seldom enforced 
m. us by any higher sanctions than those of family 
^omfort, and of worldly interest or estimation, 
f Besides, what multitudes of persons are there, 
^people without families, in priyate stations, or of 
a retired turn, to whom they are scarcely held to 
apply ! and what multitudes of cases to which it 
would be thought unnecessary scrupulosity to ex- 
tend them! Accordingly we find in fad, that the 
^generality of mankind among the higher order, in 
:the formation of their schemes, in the selection of 
liheir studies, in the choice of their place of resi- 
•dence, in the employment and distribution of their 
r:time, in their thoughts, conversation, and amuse- 
ments, are considered as being at liberty, if there 
be no actual vice, to consult in the main their own 
gcatification. ^ 

fi-r Thus the generous and wakeful spirit of Christian 

ifieneyolence, seeking and finding every where oc- 

iCftsions for its exercise, is exploded, aiid a system 

^decent selfishness is avowedly established in its 

fltead; a system scarcely more to be abjured for its 

impiety, tlmn to be abhorred for its cold insensibility 

to the opportunities of diffusing happiness, jj^^ j^^^ 

"'Have we no families, or are they pro- and i>w«- 

^ vided for? Are we wealthy, and bred to p«^^- 

;*' no profession? Are we young and lively, and in 

f.the gaiety and vigour of youtn? Surely we may 

^' te aflow^ to take our pleasure. We neglect no 

" duty, we live in no vice, we do nobody any harm, 

^^ and have a right to amuse ourselves. We have 

f' notliin^ better to do ; we wish we had ; our time 

^rhan^ heavy on our bands for want of it.'^ 

7V I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 

4icba, and cry *' It is all barren.'^ ^o man has 

Alright to be idle — ^Not to speak of that great work 

flrifbch .W6 all have to accomplish, (and surely the 

jKiMe attention of a short and precarious life is not 

;inore than an eternal interest may well require;) 

if^ra 13 it that, in such a world as this, health and 

jbifiHi^/ APd aduence may not find ^m^ V^ox^uo^ 

7j;;.v F 6 ^^ 
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16 itistruct, some wrong to redress, some want to 
supply, some misery to alleviate? Shall Ambition 
and Avarice never sleep? Shall they never want 
objects on which to fasten? Shall they be so 
observant to discover, so acute to discern, so eager, 
so patient to pursue, and shall the Benevolence of 
Christians want employment? 

Yet thus life rolls away with too many of us m 
a course of " shapeless idleness." Its recreations 
constitute its chief business. Watering places •>— 
the sports of the field — cards! never-fauing cards! 
— the assembly — ^the theatre — all contribute their 
aid — amusements are multiplied, and combined, 
and varied, *^ to fill tip the void of a listless and 
** languid life;" and by the judicious use of these 
different resources, there is often a kind of sober 
settled plan of domestic dissipation, in which with 
all imaginable decency year after year wears away 
in unprofitable vacancy. Even old age often finds- 
us pacing in the same round of amusements, which 
our early youth had tracked out. Meanwhile, being 
conscious that we are not giving into any flagrant 
vice, perhaps that we are guilty of no irregularity, 
and, it may oe, that we are not neglecting the Offices 
of Religion, we persuade ourselves that we need 
not be uneasy. In the main we do not fall below 
the general standard of morals, of the class and 
station to which we belong; we may therefore 
allow ourselves to glide down the stream widiout 
apprehension of the consequences. 

Some, of a character often hardly to be distin- 
guished from the class we have been just describing. 
In the Vo' *^^ ?P ^'^ sensual pleasures. The chief 
tariesof happiuess of their lives consists in one 
tentuai species or another of animal gratification ; 
pkutwes. j^j these persons perhaps will be found 
to compose a pretty large description. It will be 
remembered that it belongs not to our purpose to 
speak of the grossly and scandalously profligate, 
who renounce all pretensions to the name -of 

6 C\m!ek>A'u\%% 
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Christians; but of tkose wko, maintaining a certain 
decency of character^ and perhaps being tolerably 
observant of the forms of Religion, may yet be not 
improperly termed sober semucukts. These, though 
less impetuous and more measured, are not less 
staunch and steady than the professed votaries of 
licentious pleasure, in the pursuit of their favourite 
objects. '^ Mortify the flesh, T^ith its afiections and 
*' lusts,'' is the Christian precept ; a soft luxurious 
course of habitual indulgence, is the practice of the 
bulk of modem Christians : and that constant mo- 
deration, that wholesome discipline of restraint and 
self-denial, which are requisite to prevent the un- 
perceived encroachments of the inferior appetites, 
seem altogether disused, as the exploded austerities 
of monkish superstition. 

Christianity calls her professors to a state of dili- 
gent watchfulness and active services. But the per- 
sons of whom we are now speaking, forgetting alike 
the duties they owe to themselves and to their fel- 
low-creatures, often act as though their condition 
were meant to be a state of uniform indulgence, and 
vacant, unprofitable sloth. To multifjly the comforts 
of affluence, to provide for the gratincation of ap- 
petite, to be luxurious without diseases, and indo- 
lent without lassitude, seems the chiefstudy of their 
lives. Nor can they be clearly exempted from this 
class, who, by a common error, substituting the 
means for the end, make the preservation of health 
and spirits, not as instruments of usefulness, but 
as sources of pleasure, their great business and 
continual care. 

Others again seem more to attach themselves to 
what have been well termed the '^ pomps and 
'* vanities of this world." Magnificent j^ ^^^ y^ 
houses, grand equipages, numerous re- tariarf 
tinues, splendid entertainments, high and P<»np ond 
fashionable connections, appear to con- P^^^^' 
^titute, in their estimation, the supreme happiness of 
life. This class too, if we mistake not^mllbefoxiwl 
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numerous in our days ; for it must be considered, 
that it is the heart set on th^e things, which consti- 
tutes the essential character. It often happens, that 
persons, to whose rank and station these indulgences 
most properly belong, are most indifferent to them. 
The undue solicitude about them is more visible in 
persons of inferior conditions and smaller fortunes, 
m whom it is not rarely detected by the studious 
contrivances of a misapplied ingenuity to reconcile 
parade with economy, and to glitter at a cheap rale. 
But this temper of display and competition is 
a direct contrast to the lowly, modest, unassuming 
carriage of the true Christian: and, wherever there 
is an evident effort and struggle to excel in the parr 
ticulars here in question, a manifest wish thus to 
rival superiors, to outstrip equals, to dazzle inferiors, 
it is manifest, the ^reat end of life, and of all its 

f)OBsessions, is too little kept in view; and it is to be 
eared that the gratification of a vain ostentatious 
humour is the predominant disposition of the heart 

As there is a sober sensuality, so is there also 
a sober avarice, and a sober ambition. The com- 
l« the To- ni^rcial and the professional world x;om- 
tariesrf pose the chief sphere of their influence. 
weakhand They are often recognized and openly 
am turn, avowed as just master principles of action. 
But where this is not the case, they assume such 
plausible shapes, are called by such specious names, 
and urge such powerful pleas, that they are received 
with cordiality, and suffered to gather strength with* 
out suspicion. The seducing considerations of dili?- 
gence in our callings, of success in our profession, 
of making handsome provisions for our children, ber 
guile our better judgments. " We rise early, and 
" late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness." 
In our few intervals of leisure, our exhausted spirits 
require refreshment; the serious concerns of oigr 
immortal souls are matters of speculation too grave 
and gloomy to answer the purpose; and ^e fly to 
something that may better desetve the name of 
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f elaacation, till we are again summoned to the daily 
iabours of our employment. 
- Meanwhile Religion seldom comes in our way, 
scarcely occurs to our thoughts ; and when some 
secret misgivings begin to be felt on this head^ com- 
pany soon drowns, amusements dissipate, or habitual 
occupations insensibly displace or smother the rising 
apprehension. Professional and commercial men 
perhaps, especially when they happen to be persons 
of more than ordinary reflection, or of early habits 
of piety not quite worn away, easily quiet their con- 
sciences by tne plea, that necessary attention to their 
business leaves them no time to think on these seri- 
ous subjects at present. " Men of leisure they con- 
'* fess should consider them ; they themselves will 
" do it hereafter when they retire ; meanwhile they 
*'are usefully or at least innocently employed.'^ 
Thus business and pleasure fill up our time, and the 
*' one thing needful" is forgotten. Respected by 
others, and secretly applauding ourselves (perhaps 
congratulating ourselves that we are not like such an 
one who is a spendthrift, or a mere man of pleasure, 
or such another who is a notorious miser) the true 
principle of action is no less wanting in us ; and 
-personal advancement, or the acquisition of wealth, 
18 the object of our supreme desires and predomi- 
<iant pursuit. 

It would be to presume too much on the reader's 

patience to attempt a delineation of the characters 

of the politician, tne metaphysician, the scholar, the 

(Doet, the virtuoso, the man of taste, in all their 

Varieties. Of these and many other classes which 

inuight be enumerated, suffice it to remark, and to 

appeal to every man's own experience for the truth 

i}f the observation, that jthey in like manner are 

often completely engrossed by the objects of their 

«^Veral pursuits. In many of these cases indeed 

^ generous spirit surrenders itself wholly up with the 

less reserve, and continues absorbed with the fuller 

^nfidence, from the consciousness of not being led 
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fore ; these m&t are ardent^ active, laborious, peise^L 
veringt and tbey Uunk> and speak; and act, aBthose^r; 
wbobe happiness wholly turns on the suocesa cf- 
failure of their endeavours. When such is the tDD^^: 
disturbed composure of mere triflers, it is less wooh. 
derful that the votaries of learning and of taste, 
when absorbed in their several pursuits, should be' 
able to check still more easily any growing appro* 
hension, silencing it by the suggestion, tmtt tnejf^ 
are more than harmlessly, that they are meritori- 
Ottsly employed. " Surely the thanks of mankind 
are justly paid to those more refined spirits who, 
superior alike to the seductions of ease, and the 
temptations of avarice, devote their time and 
tsdents to the less gainful labours of increasing 
the stores of learning or enlarging the boundaries 
of science ; who are engaged in raising the char 
racter and condition of society, by improving the 
liberal arts, and adding to the innocent pleasures; 
or elegant accomplishments, of life." Let not the 
writer be so far misunderstood, as to be supposed to 
insinuate that Religion is an enemy to the pursuits 
of taste, much less to those of learning and of science. 
Let these have their due place in the estimation of 
mankind : but this must not be the highest place. 
Let them know their just subordmatton. They 
deserve not to be the primary concern; for there 
is another, to which in importance they bear nd 
more proportion, than our span of existence tO' 
etenu^. 

Thus the centre to which the chief desires of the' 
heart should tend, losing its attractive force, otir-^ 
ConoiuiUm affections are permitted without control' 
>»»«?»« to take that course, whatever it may be, - 
^!^^*^ which best suits rfur natural temper,'ot'; 
and^ene^ to which they are impelled by Our veK^^ 
**^>fj^ ^ rious situationsand circumstances. Some-^ - 
aiLe times they manifestly appear to be almost - 

«fiaw». entirely confined to ^ rav^^ Xx^ck*, but 
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perhapB mdte firequently the lines in which they move 
are so intermingled and diversifiedy that it becomes 
not a little difiocult, even when we look into our- 
selyea, to ascertain the object by which they are 
chiefly attracted, or to estimate with precision the 
amount of their several forces, in the different direc- 
tions in which they move. *' Know thyself/' is in 
truth an injimction with which the careless and the 
indolent cannot comply. For this compliance, it is 
requisite, in obedience to the Scripture precept, 
" to keep the heart with all diligence." Mankind 
are in general deplorably ignorant of their true 
state; and there are few perhaps who have any 
adequate conception of the real strength of tha^ties^ 
by which they are bound to the several objects of 
their attachment, or who are aware how small a 
share of their regard is possessed by those concerns, 
on which it ou^t to be supremely fixed. 

But if it be indeed true, that, except the affections 
of the soul be supremely fixed on God, uid unless 
our hading and governing desire and primary purmit 
be to possess his favour and promote his glory^ we 
are considered as having transferred our fealty to 
an usurper, and as bein^ in fact revolters from our 
lawful sovereign ; if this be indeed the Scripture 
doctrine, all the several attachments which have 
been lately enumerated, of the different classes of 
society, wherever they interest the affections, and 
possess the soul in any such measure of strength as 
deserves to be called predominance, are but so many 
varied expressions of disloyalty. God requires to 
set up his throne in the heart, and to reign in it, 
without a rival : if he be kept out of his ri^ht, it 
matters not by what competitor. The revolt may 
be more avowed or more secret; it may bethe trea- 
son of deliberate preference, or of inconsiderate 
leyity ; we may be the subjects of a master more or 
Ie4S creditable; we maybe employed in services more 
gros4 or more refined : but whether the slaves of 
ayarioe^ of sensuality, of dissipation^ of sloth, or the 
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votaries of ambition^ of taste, or of fashion ^ wher. 
ther supremely governed by vanitv and selfJovOr 
by the desire of literary fteune or of military gloi^f 
we are alike estranged from the dominion <n oW 
rightful sovereign. Let not this seem a harsh porin 
tion; it can appear so only from not adverting lo- 
what was shown to be the essential nature of true 
Religion. He who bowed the knee to the aod of 
me^cine or of eloquence, was no less an i^laU 
than the worshipper of the deified patrons of lewd^ 
ness or of theft. In the several cases which Imve 
been specified, the external acts indeed are difierent 
but in principle the disaffection is the same; aai 
unless we return to our allegiance, we must expedt 
the title, and prepare to meet the punishment, tf 
rebels, on that tremendous day, when all &im 
colours shall be done away, and (there being ndr 
longer any roomforthe evasions of worldly sophiStiy, 
or the smooth plausibilities of worldly language) 
'' . that which is often highly esteemed amongst mei^ 
" shall appear to have been abomination in the 
« sight of God." 

These fundamental truths seem vanished frdm 
the mind, and it follows of course that every thiitt 
Effects of is viewed less and less through a reh- 
thejundo' ^ous medium. To speak no longer -of 
^^^^^^^ mstances wherein we ourselves are coo- 
timted cemed, and wherein the unconqueraUs 
on our ju4g- power of indulged appetite may^ie snp^ 
p^^^ posed to beguile our better judgment^ or 
in the case force US on in defiance of it ; not to insist 
«f others, on the motives by which the conduct -of 
men is determined, often avowedly, in what 4tfM 
to themselves the most important incidents of lifU; 
what are the judgments which they form in thecasd 
of others ? Idleness, profusion, thoughtlessness aad 
dissipation, the misapplication of time or of talents 
the trifling away of hie in frivolous occupations, or 
unprofitable studies; all these things we may regtet 

in 
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in- those around us, m the view of their temporal 
efiects ; but they ere not considered in a religious 
eomiection^ or lamented as endan^ring everlasting 
happiness. Excessive vanity and inordinate am- 
bition are spoken of as weaknesse? rather than as 
si&s ; even covetousness itself^ though a hateful pas- 
sion, yet, if not extreme, scarcely presents the face 
of Irrdigkm. Is some friend, or even some com- 
mon acquaintance, sick, or has some accident be- 
fidlen him? How solicitously do we inquire after 
him ; how tenderly do we visit him ; how much 
perhaps do we regret that he has not better advice ; 
Jk>w apt are we to prescribe for him; and how 
diould we reproach ourselves if we were to neglect 
lU&y means in our power of contributing to his re- 
covery! But ** the mind diseased^' is neglected and 
forgotten — " that is not our affair; we hope (we 
'* do not perhaps really believe) that here it is well 
** with him/' The truth is, we have no solicitude 
aftxmt his spiritual interest. Here he is treated like 
the mifortunate traveller in the Oospel ; we look 
upon him ; we see but too well his sad condition, 
but (Priest and Levite alike) we pass by on the 
Other side, and leave him to the officious tenderness 
of sdme poor despised Samaritan. 

Nay, take the case of our very children, when 
our hearts being most interested to promote their 
happiness, we must be supposed most desirous of 
determining on ri^ht principles, and where there- 
fore the real standard of our deliberate judgments 
may be indisputably ascertained : in their education 
Itna marriage, in the choice of their professions, in 
(mr comparative consideration and judgment of the 
different parts of their several characters, how little 
do we reflect that they are immortal beings ! Health, 
learning, credit, the amiable and agreeable qualities, 
iatbove Sil, fortune and success in life, are taken, and 
not unjustly taken into the account ; but how small 
a* share in forming our opinions is allowed to the 
|yrobable effect which may be produced on their 
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eternal interests ! Indeed the subjects of our mvf i^ 

tual inquiries^ and congratulations^ and condolences, '^ 

prove but too plainly what considerations are in '^ 

these cases uppermost in our thoughts. j 

Such are the fatal and widely spreading effects, | 
which but too naturaUy follow from the admissicw ^ 
Further of the grand fundamental error before 
eprtt-- mentioned, that of not considering Bfb* 
^f^^^ gion as a principle of universal apphcatioo 
ij^ «et and command. Robbed of its best enerr 
ff Statum. gies. Religion now takes the form of a cold 
compilation of restraints and prohibitions. It is 
looked upon simply as a set of penal statutes; thcB^j 
though wise and reasonable, are however, so fax a» 
they extend^ abridgments of our natural liberty^ 
and. nothing which comes to us in this shape. v i 
extremely acceptable : 

Atqui nolint ooddere qaemqaam, posse volant. 

Considering moreover, that the matter of them ii 
not in general very palatable, and that the partiiJifty. 
of every man where his own cause is in questioB^ 
will be likely to make him construe them liberally in 
his own favour, we might before hand have formed 
a tolerable judgment of the manner in which they 
are actually treated. Sometimes we attend to the 
words rather than to the spirit of Scripture injuno- 
tions, overlooking the principle they involve, which 
a better acquaintance with the word of God would 
have clearly taught us to infer from them* At 
others, '* the spirit of an injunction is all;" and thiff 
we contrive to collect so dexterously, as thereby to 
relax or annul the strictness of the terms. ** What-' 
** ever is not expressly forbidden cannot be veiy 
" criminal ; whatever is not positively enjoined, 
" cannot be indispensably necessary — Ii we do hot 
" offend against the laws, what more can be expected 
" from us ? — ^The persons to whom the strict pw- 
" cepts of the Gospel were given, were in very dtf**' 
*' ferent circumstances from those in which we are 
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•* pladed. The injunctions were drawn rather tighter 
^•^ than is quite necessary, in order to allow tor a 
" little Relaxation in practice. The expressions of 
'* the sacred Writers are figurative ; the Eastern 
" style is confessedly hyperbolical/' 

By these and other such dishonest shifts (by 
which however we seldom deceive ourselves, except 
it' be in thinking that we deceive others) the pure 
but strong moraJSty of the word of God is explained 
away ; and its too rigid canons are softened down, 
with as much dexterity as is exhibited by those who 
prak^tise a logic of the same complexion, in order 
tXS ei^cape from' the obligations of txuman statutes* 
like Swift's unfortunate Brothers*, we are some- 
times put to difficulties, but our ingenuity is little 
iiifferior to theirs. If totidem verbisf will not serve 
our turn, try totidem syllabis ; if totidem syllabis 
fail, try totidem literis : then there is in our case, 
as well as in theirs, *' an allegorical sense," to be 
adveirted to ; and if every other resource fail us, we 
coime at last to the same conclusion as the Brothers 
adopted, that after all, those rieorous clauses require 
some allowance, and a favoursible interpretation, and 
ought to be understood *' cum grano salis." 

But when the law both in its spirit and its letter is 
obstinate and incorrigible, what we cannot bend to 
our purpose we must break — ** Our sins, we hope, are 
"of the smaller order; a little harmless gallantry, 
** % little innocent jollity, a few foolish expletives 
*' which we use from the mere force of habit, mean- 
ing nothing by them ; a little warmth of colouring 
and license of expression; a few freedoms of 
** speech in the gaiety of our hearts, which, though 
"not perhaps strictly correct, none but the over- 
" rigid would think of treating any otherwise than 
" as venial infirmities, and in which very grave and 
"religious men will often take their snare, when 
" they may throw off their state, and relax without 
" impropnety. We serve an aU-merciful Being, 

" who 

• Vi<?e Ta/e of a Tub. MViU. 
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who knows the frailty of our nature, the nundiqr 
and strength of our temptations, and will not 
" be extreme to mark what is done amiss. Even 
** the less lenient judicatures of human institolidh 
*^ concede somewhat to the weakness of man. -it 
** is an established maxim — ' De minimis non cnrat 
lex/ We hope we are not worse than the gene- 
rality. All men are imperfect. We owb we 
«' have our infirmities; we confess it is so; we 
*' wish we were better, and trust as we erow older 
** we shall become so ; we are ready to acknowledge 
** that we must be indebted for our admission' into 
** a future state of happiness, not to our own merit, 
** but to the clemency of God, and the merc^ of 
*' our Redeemer." 

But let not this language be mistaken for that 
of true Christian humiliation, of which it is the veiy 
essence to feel the burden of sin, and to long to^be 
released from it : nor let two things be confounded, 
than which none can be more fundamentally di^ 
ferent, the allowed want of universality in our de- 
termination and endeavour to obey the will of Gbd, 
and that defective accomplishment of our purposes, 
which even the best of men vrill too often find reason 
to deplore. In the persons of whom we have been 
now speaking, the unconcern with which they can 
amuse themselves upon the borders of sin, and the 
easy familiarity with which they can actually dally 
with it in its less offensive shapes, show plainly that, 
distinctly from its consequences, it is by no meui6 
the object of their aversion ; that there is no love of 
holiness as such ; no endeavour to acquire it, no case 
to prepare the soul for the reception of this divine 
principle, and to expel or keep under whatever 
might be likely to obstruct its entrance, or dispute 
its sovereignty. ;'• 

It is indeed a most lamentable consequence of the 
Anotiiertf' Pfactice of regarding Religion as acdmr 
fea^ReU' pilation of statutes, and not as an internal 

principle, 
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pi3]iciple» that it soon comes to be con- ponplmeed 
ndered as beine conyersant about external ^^^^^^^^ 
uUitms rather wan about habitn of mind. ttemdafL" 
This sentiment sometimes has even the ^ cfmimd^ 
loxdiness to insinuate and maintain itself under the 
guise of extraordinary concern for practical ReH" 
gion ; but it soon discovers the fiedsehood of this 

S^tension, and betrays its real nature. The expe- 
ent indeed of attainme to superiority in practice, 
.by not wasting any of me attention on the internal 
principles from wnich alone practice can flow, is 
about as reasonable, and will answer about as well, 
as the economy of the architect, who should account 
it mere prodigality to expend any of his materials 
in laying foundations, from an idea that they might 
be more usefully applied to the rising of the super- 
structure. We know what would be the fate of such 
an edifice. 

It is indeed true, and a truth never to be forgot- 
ten, that all pretensions to internal principles of 
holiness are vain when they are contraaicted by the 
conduct; but it is no less true, that the only effec- 
tual way of improving the latter, is by a vigilant 
attention to tne former. It was therefore our 
blessed Saviour's injunction, ^* Make the tree good," 
as the necessary means of obtaining good fruit; and 
the Holy Scriptures abound in admonitions, to make 
it our chief business to cultivate our hearts with all 
diligence, to examine into their state with impar- 
tiality, and watch over them with continual care. 
Indeed it is the Heart which constitutes the Man ; 
and external actions derive their whole character 
and meaning from the motives and dispositions of 
which tliey are the indications. Human judicatures, 
it is true, are chiefly conversant (ftbout the former,, 
but this is only because to our limited perceptions 
the latter can seldom be any otherwise clearly as- 
certained. The real object of inquiry to human 
judicatures is the internal disposition; it is to this 

that 
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that they adapt the nature* and proportiair 'tte 
decree, of their puniehmentB. 

I et though this be a truth so obyioiu* bo esttt- 
Uishedy that to have insisted on it may seem almost 
needless; it-is a truth of which we are apt to'hwe 
sight in the review of our religious Character* and 
with which the habit, of considering ReK^on as. 
consisting .rather in external actions, than intennd 
principles, is at direct and open war. This mode of 
fudging may well be tenned habitual: for though 
by some persons it is advisedly adopted* and (^pemy 
avowed* yet in many cases* for want of due watdH 
fulness* it has stolen insensibly upon the mind; it 
exists unsuspected* and is practised* like other haUti* 
without consciousness or observation. 

In what degree soever this pernicious principle 
prevails* in the same de^e is the mischief it pto- 

EnUfttuU' ^^<^s* The vicious affections* like noxious 
mgfnm the wceds* sprout up and increase of thenn 
last-^tUm- selves but too naturally ; while the gracei 
ed Error, ^f ^^ Christian temper* (exotics m the 
soil of the human heart*) like the more tender pro- 
Christian ductions of the vegetable world, require, 
ditpoations not Only the light and breath of Heavtti* 
not cuiH' to quicken them* but constant superintend- 
^ ance and assiduous care on our part also* in 

order to their being preserved in health and vigour. 
But so far from these graces being earnestly soij^ht 
for* or watchfully reared, with unremitted prayers 
to God for his blessing (without which all our la- 
bours must be ineffectual ;) such is the result of the ' 
principle we are here condemning, that no endea-^ 
vours are used for their attainment, or they are siif- 
fered to droop and die, almost without an effort to 

{)reserve them. The culture of the mind is less and 
ess attended to* and at len^h perhaps is ahnort 
wholly neglected. Thus way is made for the unob- 
structed growth of other dispositions, which natui- 

rally 
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j^lly rovenpread and qnaietly possesfl the mind : libr 
is their contrariety to the Chnstian spirit discerned; 
perhaps eyen their presence is seaFcely acknow- 
ledged, except when their existence and their nature 
are manifested in the conduct, by marks too plaiii 
to be oyerlooked or mistaken. 
. Xhis is. a point which we will now endeayour to 
ascertain by an induction of particular instances. 

• 

First then, it is the comprehensive compendium of 
^ Character of true Christians, that ** they are 
walking by &ith, and not by sight.'' By , 
this description is meant, not merely ^^^/^ 
that they so firmly believe in the doc- the Cknt- 
trine of future rewards and punishments, *»«»'« ¥« » 
as to be influenced by that persuasion J.f^^^ 
to adhere m the main to the path oi duty, the true 
though tempted to forsake it by present Ckristian't 
interest, and present gratification ; but ^'J^^^^** 
farther, that the great truths revealed in 
Scfipture, concerning the unseen world, are the 
thoughts for the most part uppermost in their minds^ 
and about which habitually their hearts are most in- 
terested. This state of mind contributes, if the ex- 
preasipn may be allowed, to rectify the illusions of 
vision, to bring forward into nearer view those eter- 
nal things, which from their remoteness are apt to be 
either wholly overiooked, or to appear but faintly in 
tbe utmost bounds of the horizon ; and to remove 
backward, and reduce to their true comparative 
dimensions, the objects of the present life, which are 
apt to fill the human eye, assuming a false magni- 
tade from their vicinity. The true Christian knows 
trcMai experience, however, that the former are apt 
to &de trom the si^ht, and the latter a^in to swell 
on it. He makes it therefore his continual care to 
presenre those just and enlightened views, which 
through Divine mercy he has obtained. Not that he 
will retire from that station in the world which Pro- 
vidence seems to have appointed him to fill : he will 

G \s% 
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be active in the business of life, aind exi}oy its com- 
forts witii moderation and thankfulness; but he will 
not be '' totus in illis/' he will not give np his whole 
soul to them, they will be habituaUy subordinate in 
his estimation to objects of more importance. This 
awful truth has sunk deep into his mind, that'' the 
" things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
** whidi are not seen are eternal ;'' and in the tu- 
mult and bustle of life, he is sobered by the still 
small voice which whispers to him, that *' the 
'' fashion of this world passes away.** This circum- 
stance alone must, it is obvious, constitute a vast 
diiFerence between the habitual temper of his mind, 
and that of the generality of nominal Christians, who 
are almost entirely taken up with the concerns of 
the present world. They know indeed that they are 
mortal, but they do not feel it. The truth rests in 
their imderstandings, and cannot gain admission ' 
into their hearts. This speculative persuasion is 
altogether different from that strong practical im- 
pression of the infinite importance ofetemal things, 
which, attended with a proportionate sense of me ' 
shortness and uncertainty of all below, while ii .^ 
prompts to activity from a conviction Ihat '' the 
" nignt Cometh when no man can work," produces f 
a certain firmness of texture, which hardens us 
against the buffetings of fortune, and prevents our .';; 
being very deeply penetrated by the cares and inte-' ' 
rests, the good or evil of this transitory state. ThuiT .' 
this just impression of the relative value of temporai\ * 
and eternal things, maintains in the soul a di?nified"^' 
composure through all the vicissitudes of Hfe. It'"' 
quickens our diligence, yet moderates our ardour;''^ 
urges us to just pursuits, yet checks any undue soli- 
citude about the success of them, and thereby en- ' 
ables us, in the language of Scripture, '* to nse this ' 
" world as not abusing it," rendering us at once- 
beneficial to others and comfortable to ourselves. 

But this is not all — ^besides the distinction be- 
tween the nominal and the real Christian, which' ' 

teanlts 
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results bfm. the impressions produced on them re^ 
speetiTely by the eternal duration of heavenly things^ 
there is another grounded on their nature, > no less 
marked, nor less important. They are stated in Scrip 
ture, not only as entitling themselves to the notice of 
th^ tiue Christian from considerations of interest, but 
as approving themselves to his judgment from a con- 
vicGon of their excellence, and yet farther, as recom- 
mending themselves to his feelings by their being 
suited to the renewed dispositions of his heart. In- 
deed were the case otherwise, did not their qualities 
correspond with his inclinations; however he might 
endure them on principles of duty, and be coldly 
conscious of their superior worth, he could not 
lend himself to them with cordial complacency, 
much less look to them as the surest source of plea* 
sure. But this is the light in which they are ha- 
bitually regarded by the true Christian. He walks 
in the ways of Religion, not by constraint, but wil- 
lingly; they are to him not only safe, but comfort- 
able; " ways of pleasantness as well as of peace.'' 
Not but that here also he is from experience aware 
of the necessity of constant support and continual 
watchfulness; without these, his old estimate of 
things is apt to return on him, and the former ob- 
jects of his affections to resume their influence, . 
With earnest prayers, therefore, for the Divine 
Help, with jealous circumspection, and resolute self- 
denial, he guards against whatever might be likely 
again to darken his enlightened judgment, or to vi- 
tiate his reformed taste ; thus making it his un- 
wearied endeavour to grow in the knowledge and 
love of heavenly things, and to obtain a warmer 
admiration, and a more cordial relish of their 
excellence. 

That this is a just representation of the habitual 
judgment, and of the leading disposition of true 
Christians, will be abundantly evident, if, endear 
vou^ng to form oxirselves after our proper model, 
we consult the sacred Scripture. But \i\ N^ixi %xl^ 
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repressed y every an^ry emotion softened, erery en- 
rious or revengeful or malignant passion expelled; 
ttid the bosom thus quieted, purified, enlarged, enno- 
bled, partaking almost of a measure of the Heavenly 
happiness, and become for a while the seat of love, 
andjoy, and confidence, and harmony. 

The nature, and uses, and proper emnloyments 
of a Christian Sabbath, have been pointea'ontmore 
particularly, not onlv because the davwill befiound, 
when thus employed, eminently conaucive, through 
the Divine blessing,to the maintenance of the religions 
prihciple in activity and vigour; but also becanse we 
ail must have had occasion often to remark, that many 
persons, of the graver and more decent sort, seem not 
-seldom to be nearly destitute of reli^ous resources. 
The Stmday is with them, to say the best of it, a 
heavy day; and that larger part of it, which is not 
claimed by the public offices of the Church, dully 
drawls on m comfortless vacuity, or without improve- 
-ment is trifled away in vain and unprofitable dig- 
-course. Not to speak of those who by their more 
daring profanation of this sacred season, openly vio* 

late the laws and insult the Reli&cion of their conniTv 

^ - - — j» 

.liow little do many seem to enter into the spirit of the 
institution, who are not wholly inattentive to its ex- 
terior decorums ! How glad are they to qualify the 
rigour of their religious labours! How hardly do they 
plead against being compelled to devote the whole of 
the day to Religion, claiming to themselves no small 
.merit for giving up to it a part, and purchasing there- 
fore, as they hope, a right to spend the remainder 
more agreeably ! How dexterously do they avail them- 
selves of any plausible plea for introaucin^ some 
week-day employment into the Sunday, whilst they 
have not the same propensity to introduce any of the 
Sunday's peculiar employment into the rest of the 
week ! How often do they find excuses for taking 
journeys, writing letters, balancing accounts ; or in 
short doing somethings which by a little mana^dieDt 

tfiight 
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might probably have been anticipated^ or which with^ 
Otttanvmaterial inconyenience, might be postponed! 
Even business itself is recreation, compared with Re- 
ligion ; and from the drudgery of this day of Sacred 
Rest they fly for relief to their ordinary occupations. 

Others again who would consider business as a 
profanation, and who still hold out against the en- 
croachments of the card-table, get over much of the 
day, and gladly seek for an innocent resource, in the 
social circle, or in family visits, where it is not even 
pretended that the conversation turns on such topics 
as might render it in any ¥ray conducive to religious 
instruction or improvement. Their families mean- 
while are neglected, their servants robbed of Chris- 
tian privileges, and their example quoted by others, 
who cannot see that they are themselves less religi- 
ously employed, while playing an innocent game at 
cardfs, or relaxing in the concert room. 

But all these several artifices, whatever they may 
be, to unhallow the Sunday and to change its char 
racter (it might be almost said " to mitigate its 
horrors,'^ prove but too plainly, that Religion, 
however we may be glad to take refuge in it, when 
driven to it by the loss of every other comfort, and 
to retain as it were a reversionary interest in an 
asylum, which may receive us when we are forced 
from the transitory enjoyments of our present state, 
wears to us in itself a gloomy and forbidden aspect, 
and not a face of consolation and joy; that the 
worship of God is with us a constrained and not a 
willing service, which we are ^lad therefore to 
abridge, though we dare not omit it. 
' Some indeed there are who with concern and 
grief will confess this to be their uncomfortable and 
melancholy state ; who humbly pray, and diligently 
endeavour, for an imagination less distracted at 
devotional seasons, for a heart more capable of relish- 
ing the excellence of divine things: and who care- 
fuBy guard against whatever has a tendency to chain 
down their wections to earthly enjoyments. hA 
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not such be discounted. It is not they whom "#6 
are condemning, but such as knowing and eVeh 
acknowledging this to be their case, yet proceed in 
a way directly contrary : who, scarcely seemingio 
suspect that any thing is wrong with them, vonm- 
tariiy acquiesce in a state of mind which is directly 
contrary to the positive commands of Qod, whidfi 
forms a perfect contrast to the representatiqns given 
us in Scripture of the Christian character, nai 
accords but too faithfully in one leading feature 
with the character of those, who are stated to be t&e 
objects of Divine displeasure in this life, axid of 
Divine pimishment in the next 

It is not, however, only in these essential con- 
stituents of a devotional frame that the bulk of Qp; 
Other inter- °^^°^ Christians are defective. This th^^ 
Hal defects freely declare (secretly feeling perhaps. 
Tutked. some complacency from the frankness of 
the avowal) to be a higher strain of piety than thatt^ 
which they aspire. Tiieir forgetfrilness also of some 
of the leading dispositions of Christianity, is undeni- 
ably apparent in their allowed want of the spirit of 
kindness, and meekness, and gentleness, and pa- 
tience, and long-suffering; and, above all, ofthit 
which is the stock on which alone these dispositions 
can grow and flourish, that humility and l(noKne$$ (^ 
mind, in which perhaps more than m any other qua- 
lity may be said to consist the true essence and vital 
pnnciple of the Christian temper. These dispor 
sitions are not only neglected, but even disavowed 
and exploded, and their opposites, if not rising to 
any great height, are acknowledged and applauded. 
A just pride, a proper and becoming pride, are terms, 
which we daily hear from Christian lips. To possess. 
a high spirit, to behave with a proper spirit when- 
used ill, — by which is meant a quidt feeling of in-^ 
juries, and a promptness in resenting them, — entitles 
to commendation; and a meek-spirited dispositioii,.. 
the highest Scripture eulogium, expresses ideas ot 
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.disapprobation and contempt. Vanity and vain 
^oiy are suffered without interruption to retain their 
natiural possession of the heart. But here a topic 
opens upon us of such importance^ and on which so 
many mistakes are to be found both in the writings 
of respectable authors^ and in the commonly pre- 
vailing opinions of the worlds that it may be allowed 
us to discuss it more at large, and for this purpose 
to .treat of it in a separate section. 



SECT. III. 



On the Desire fsf human Estimation and Applause 
— The generally prevailing Opinions contrasted with 
those of the true Christian. 

THE desire of human estimation, and disffnction, 
and honour of the admiration and applause of our 

fellow-creatures, if we take it in its full rr„,. ,.. 

comprehension^ and m all its vanous mo- of the pas- 
dificatibns, from the thirst of glory to «*««• 
the dread of shame, is the passion of which the 
empire is by far the most general, and perhaps the 
autnority the most commanding. Thougn its power 
be most conspicuous and least controllable m the 
higher classes of society, it seems, like some resist- 
less conqueror, to spare neither age nor sex, nor 
coiadition : and taking ten thousand shapes, insinu- 
ating itself under the most specious pretexts, and 
sheltering itself when necessary under the most artful 
disguises, it winds its way in secret, when it dares 
not openly avow itself, and mixes in all we think, 
and speak, and do. It is in some instauces the 
determined and declared pursuit, and confessedly 
the main practical principle ; but where this is not 
the case, it is not seldom the grand spring of action, 
and in the Beauty and the Author, no less than in 
the Soldier, it is often the master passion of the 
soul. 

This is the principle which parents recognize 
vith joy in their infant offspring, which is diligently 
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" sense of tight and the love of yirtue, withov^ie- 
".ference to. the opinions of their fellow-creatnres. 
fVWe even allow, that, independently ** of conse- 
quences* this were perhaps in itself a higher strain 
of virtue ; but it is a degree of purity which it 
*^ would be vain to expect from the bulk.of xnankincL 
''When the intrinsic, excellence of this principle, 
f' however, is called in question, let it be remem* 
".bered, that in its higher degrees it was styled, 
^ by one. who meant rather to detract from its 
!^ merits than to aggravate them, ' the infirmity oi 
" noblfi minds;' and surely, that in such a soil it 
" most naturally springs up, and flourishes, is no 
** small proof of its exalted origin and generous 
"nature. 

" But were these more dubious, and were it no 
" more than a splendid error ; yet considering that 
" it works so often in the right direction, it were 
" enough to urge in its behalf, that it is a principle 
" of real action, and approved energy. That, - as 
" much as practice is better than theory, and solid 
" realities man empty speculation, so much is it to 
'* be preferred for general use before those higher 
" principles of morafs, which, however just ancTex- 
" cellent in themselves, you would in vain attempt 
** to bring home to the ' business and bosoms of 
"mankind' at large. Reject not then a principle 
" thus universal in its influence, thus valuable in 
" its effects ; a principle, which, by whatever name 
" you may please to call it, acts hy motives and 
" considerations suited to our condition; and which, 
putting it at the very lowest, must be confessed, 
m our present infirm state, to be an habitual 
" aid and an ever present support to the feebleness 
" of virtue! In a selfish world it produces the 
'* effects of disinterestedness, and when public spirit 
" is extinct, it supplies the want of patriotism. Let 
us therefore with gratitude avail ourselves of its 
help, and not relinquish the good which it freely 
offers,, from we know not what vain dreams of 
4 " impracticable 
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" impracticable purity and unattainable p^rfec* 
"' tion." 

All this and mucb more mi^ht be urged by the 
advocates of this favourite pnnciple. It would be, 
however^ no difficult task to show that it j^^ ^^^^^ 



bv no means merits this high eulogium. hndim: 
Tjo say nothing of that larger part of the ^ 9**^ 
argument of our opponents^ which be- *^^ 



trays^ and even proceeds upon, that mischievous 
notion of the innocence of error, against which we 
have already entered our formal protest, the prin- 
ciple in question is manifestly of a most inconstant 
and variable nature ; as inconstant and variable as 
the innumerably diversified modes of fashions, ha- 
bits and opinions, in different periods and societies. 
What it tolerates in one age, it forbids in another; 
what in one country it prescribes and applauds, in 
another it condemns and stigmatizes ! Obviously 
and openly, it often takes vice into its patronage, 
and sets itself in direct opposition to virtue. It is 
calculated to produce rather the appearance than 
the reality of excellence ; and at best not to check 
the love but only the commission of vice. Much of 
this indeed was seen and acknowledged by Qpi^^^^^ ^ 
the philosophers, and even by the poets, Pagan Mo- 
of the Pagan world. They declaimed raUsuon 
against it as a mutable and inconsistent **" ^*^^' 
principle; they lamented the fatal effects which, 
under the name of false glory, it had produced on 
the peace and happiness of mankind. They con- 
demned the pursmt of it when it led its followers out 
of the path of virtue, and taught that the praise of 
the wise and of the good only was to be desired. 

But it was reserved for the page of Scripture to 
point out to us distinctly, wherein it is apt And Scrip- 
to be essentially defective and vicious, *«*»'« ^«- 

1 ^ T •'^ i» n *!. som stated 

and to discover to us more fully its en- andiihu" 
croaching nature and dangerous tenden- trated, 
cies; teaching us at the same time, how, being 
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purified from its corrnpt qualities^ and reduced 
under just subordination, it may be brdu^ht into 
legitimate exercise^ and be directed to- its true 
end. 

In the sacred volume we are throughout re- 
minded, that we are originally the creatures of 
God's formation, and continual dependents on his 
bounty. There too we learn the painful lesson of 
man's degradation and unworthiness. We learn that 
humiliation and contrition are the dispositions of 
mind best suited to our fallen condition, and most 
acceptable in the sight of our Creator. We leam 
that to the repression and extinction of that spirit 
of arrogance and self-importance which are so na- 
tural to the heart of man, it should be our habitual 
care to cherish and cultivate these lowly tempers ; 
studiously maintaining a continual sense, that, not 
only for all the natural advantages over others 
which we may possess, but for all our moral superi- 
ority also, we are altogether indebted to the unme- 
rited p;oodness of God. It might perhaps be said 
to be tlie great end and purpose of all revelation, and 
especially to be the design of the Gospel, to reclaim 
us from our natural pride and selfishness, and their 
fatal consequences ; to bring us to a just sense of 
our weakness and depravity; and to dispose us, with 
unfeigned humiliation, to abase ourselves, and give 
glory to God. " No flesh may glory in his pre- 
" sence; he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
" Lord " — " The lofty looks of man shall be hum- 
'' bled, and thg haughtiness of men shall be bowed 
*' down, and the Lord alone shall be exalted*." 

These solemn admonitions are too generally dis- 
regarded, and their intimate connection with the 
subject we are now considering, appears to have 
been often entirely overlooked even by Christian 
moralists. These authors, without reference to the 
main spring, and internal principle of conduct, are 
apt to speak of the love of human applause, as 
being meritorious or culpable, as being the desire 

of 
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of true or of false glory, accordingly as the external 
actions it produces, and the pursuits to which it 
prompts, are beneficial or mischievous to mankkid. 
Biit it is undeniably manifest, that in the judg- 
ment of the word of God, the loye of worldly ad- 
miration and applause is in its nature essentially and 
radically corrupt; so far as it partakes of a aispo- 
ftition to exalt and aggrandize ourselves, to pnde 
ourselves on our natural or acquired endowments, 
or to assume to ourselves the merit and credit of 
our good qualities, instead of ascribing all the ho- 
nour and glory where only they are due. Its guilt 
therefore in these cases is not to be measured by its 
effects on the happiness of mankind ; nor is it to 
be denominated true or false glory accordingly as 
the ends to which it is directed are just or unjust, 
beneficial or mischievous, objects of pursuit; but it 
is Jhlse, because it exalts that which ought to be 
abased, and criminal, because it encroaches on the 
prerogative of God. 

The Scriptures further instruct us, not merely 
that mankind are liable to error, and therefore that 
the world's commendations may be sometimes mis- 
taken ; but that their judgment being darkened, 
and their hearts depraved, its applauses and con- 
tempt will for the most part be systematically mis- 
placed; that though tne beneficent and disin- 
terested spirit of Christianity, and her obvious ten- 
dency to promote domestic comfort and general 
happiness, cannot but extort applause ; yet that her 
aspiring after more than ordinary excellence, by 
exciting secret misgivings in others, or a painful 
sense of inferiority, not unmixed with envy, cannot 
fail often to disgust and offend. The word of God 
teaches us, that though such of the doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity, as are coincident with 
worldly interests and pursuits, and with worldly' 
principles and systems, may be professed without 
offence; yet, that what is opposite to these, or 
even different from them, will be deemed needlessly 
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precise and strict, the indulgence of a morose and 
gloomy humour, the symptoms of a contracted anj 
superstitious spirit, the marks of a mean, enslaved, 
or distorted understanding. That for these and 
other reasons, the follower of Christ must not only 
make up his mind to the occasional relinquiihment of 
worldly favour, but that it should even afibrd him 
matter of ^oly jealousy and suspicion of himself, 
when it is very lavishly and very generally be- 
stowed. 

But though the standard of worldly estimation 
differed less from that of the Gospel, yet, since our 
affections ought to be set on heavenly things, and 
conversant about heavenly objects, and since in 
particular the love and favour of God ought to be 
the matter of our supreme and habitual desire, to 
which every other should be rendered subordinate; 
it follows, that the love of human applause must be 
manifestly injurious, so far as it tends to draw down 
our regards to earthly concerns, and to circumscribe 
our desires within the narrow limits of this world; 
and, that it is impure, so far as it is tinctured with a 
disposition to estimate too highly, and love too well, 
the good opinion and commendations of man. 

But though, by these and other instructions and 
considerations, tne Holy Scripture warns us against 
the inordinate desire or earnest pursuit of worldly 
estimation and honour; though it so greatly re- 
duces their value, and prepares us for losing them 
without surprise, and for relinquishing them with 
little reluctance ; yet it teaches us that Christians 
are not only not called upon absolutely and volun- 
tarily to renounce or forego them, but that, when 
without our having solicitously sought them, they 
are bestowed on us for actions intrinsically eooi 
we are to accept them as being intended by Provi- 
dence to be sometimes, even in this disorderly state 
of things, a present solace, and a reward to virtue. 
Nay more, we are instructed, that in our general de- 
portment, that in little particulars of conduct other- 
wise 
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wise indifferent, that in the circumstances and 
manner of performing actions in themselves of a 
determined character and indispensable obligation, 
(guarding however against the smallest degree of 
artifice or deceit) that by watching for opportunities 
of doing little kindnesses^ that by avoiding singu- 
larities, and even humouring prejudices, where it 
may be done without the slightest infringement of 
truth or duty, we ought to have a due respect and 
regard to the approbation and favour of men. These 
however we should not value chiefly as they may 
administer to our own gratification, but ratner as 
furnishing means and instruments of influence, 
which we may turn to good account, by making 
them subservient to the improvement and nappiness 
of our fellow-creatures, and thus conducive to the 
glory 6f God. The remark is almost superfluous, 
that on occasions like these we must even watch 
our hearts with the most jealous care, lest pride 
and self-love insensibly infuse themselves, and 
corrupt the purity of principles so liable to con* 
tract a taint. 

Credit and reputation, in the judgment of the 
true Christian, stand on ground not very different 
from riches ; which he. is not to prize highly, or to 
desire and pursue with solicitude ; but which, when 
they are allotted to him by the hand of Providence, 
he is to accept with thankfulness, and use with 
moderation ; relinquishing them, when it becomes 
necessary, without a murmur ; guarding most cir- 
cumspectly, so long as they remain with him, against 
that sensual and selfish temper, and no less against 
that pride and wantonness of heart, which they are 
too apt to produce and cherish ; thus considering 
them as in themselves acceptable, but, from the in- 
firmity of his nature, highly dangerous possessions; 
and valuing them chiefly, not as instruments of 
luxury or splendour, but as affording the means of 
honouring his heavenly Benefactor, and lessening 
the misenes of mankind. 
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ChrtBtianity, be it remembered,. propoBe& lUliC.to 1 
extinguiBh our n&tnral desireB, bat to bring them I 
under just control, and direct them to their tiue 
objectB. In the case both of richee and of hoaout, I 
ahe muntains the conaiBtency of her charactei. 
While she commandB hb not to set our hearts on 
earthly treasureB, she reminds ua' that " we have in 
" ^eofjcp a better and more enduring substance" 
than tluB world can bestow ; and while she represses 
OUT solicitude respecting earthly credit, and mode- 
rates our attachment ~iQ it, she holds forth to as, 
and bids ub habitually to aapire after, the splendours 
of that better state, where la true dory, and honour, 
- and immortality; ^ua exciting m ua a just ambi- 
tion, suited to our high origin, and worthy of our 
large capacities, whi3i the little, misplaced, and 
penfthable distinctions of this life would ui Vfuo 
attempt to satisfy. 

It would be mere waste of time to enter into a^y 
laboured argument to prove at large, that the ^pit 
OaunUji in which worldly credit and estuuatioo 
frtmiiing ^16 regarded by the bulk of professed 
*^J2 Christians, Ib extremely different from that 
tatiuM*!^ in which tJiey are placed by the page of 
ScriptuTt. Scripture. The inordinaXe love oXworW.^ 
glory indeed, unplies a passion, which fiom the na- 
ture of things cannot be called into exerdse. in the 
generality of mankind, because, beine conyenut 
about great objects, it can but rarely tind that fidd 
which is requisite for its exertions. Bat we enrf 
where diacover the same principle reduced to tiu 
dimensions of common life, and modified and iB- 
rected according to every one's sphere of actifii. 
We may discover it in a supreme love of distiafr- 
tion, and admiration, and praise ; in the muT^rHl 
acceptableness of flattery ; and, above ell, in Ae 
excessive valuation of our worldly character,, b 
that watchfulness with which it is guarded, in thtt 
jealousy when it is questioned, in that Bolicitnde 
whco 
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when it is in danger, in that hot resentment when 
it is attacked, in that bitterness of suffering when it 
18 impaired or lost. All these emotions, as they are 
too manifest to be disputed, so are they too repu- 
table to be denied. Disnonour, disgrace, and shame, 
present images of horror too dreadful to be faced ; 
they are evib, which it is thought the mark of a 
generous spirit to consider as excluding every idea 
Of comfort and enjqyment, and to feel as too heavy 

' to be borne. 

The consequences of all this are natural and ob* 
vious. Though it be not openly avowed, that we 

V are to follow after worldly estimation, or to escape 
from worldly disrepute, when they can only be 

Snrsued or avoided by declining from the path of 
uty \ nay, thoiigh the contrary be recognized as 
"being the just opinion; yet all the effect of this 
speculative concession is soon done away in fact. 
Estimating worldly credit as of the highest intnnsic 
excellence, and worldly shame as the greatest of all 
'jpoBsible evils, we sometimes shape and turn the 
path of duty itself from its true direction, so as it 
'mav favour our acauisition of the one. and avoids 

ance of the other ; or when this cannot be done, 
Twe boldly and openly turn aside from it, declaring 
the temptation is too strong to be resisted. 

T 

It were easy to adduce numerous proofs of the 
truth of these assertions. It is provea, indeed, by 
that general tendency in Religion to con- ^^^.^^ 
ceal herself from the view, (for we might ^twfttf 
;)iope that in these cases she often is by ^^ttuihif 
no means altogether extinct) by her being JJJ^J^JJ],* 
apt to vanish &om our conversations, ana of tfte un- 
even to give place to a pretended licen- '^^,^?. 
. tiousness of sentiments and conduct, and ^^^^ 
a false show of infidelity. It is proved, offumdruii 
by that complying acquiescence and Cknttiatu.^ 
participation in the habits and manners of this 
dUaipated age, which has aknost confounded every 
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external distinction between the Christian and fhe 
Infidel, and has made it so rare to find any olie 
who dares incur the charge of Christian singularity, 
or who can say with the Apostle, that '* he is not 
Frwfjrom " ashamed of the Uospel of Christ.** It is 
tkeHouse of proved (how can this proof be omitted hj 
Camnums. qj^^ ^q whose lot it has so often fallen to 
witness and lament, sometimes he fears to afibrd an 
instance of it?) by that quick resentment, those 
bitter contentions, those angry retorts, those mali- 
cious triumphs, that impatience of inferiority, that ' 
wakeful sense of past defeats, and promptness to 
revenge them, whicn too often change the character 
of a Christian deliberative Assembly, into that of a 1 
stage for prize-fighters; violating at once the pto- 

Srieties ot public conduct, and tne rules of socid 
ecorum, and renouncing and chasing away all the 
charities of the Religion of Jesus. 

But from all lesser proofs, our attention is dratm 
to one of a still larger size, and more detennined 
From Duel' character. Surely the reader will hePB 
^' anticipate our mention of the practice of 

Duelling : a practice which, to the disgrace of a 
Christian society, has long been suffered to exist 
with little restraint or opposition. 

This practice, whilst it powerfully supports, chiefly 
rests on, that excessive over-valuation of character, 
which teaches, that worldly credit is to be preserved 
at any rate, and disgrace at any rate to be avoided. 
The unreasonableness of duellmg has been often 
proved, and it has often been shown to be criminal 
on various principles : sometimes it has been op- 
posed on grounds hardly tenable ; particularly wheii 
it has been considered as an indication of malice 
and revenge (^aj. But it seems hardly to have been 
Duellmg enough noticed in what chiefly consists 
wherein its its essential guilt; that it is a deliberate 

preference 

(•) Vide Hej's Tracts, Ronsseaa's Eloisa, and many periodical 
Essaja and Sermoos. 
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preference of the favour of man, before the GwOt cki^y 
qkvour and approbation of God, in articuh «>«»»«». 
mortis, in an instance, wherein our own life, and 
that of a fellow-creature are at stake, and wherein 
we run the risk of rushing into the presence of our 
Maker in the yery act of offending him. It would 
detain us too long, and it were somewhat beside our 
present purpose, to enumerate the mischievous con- 
sequences which result from this practice. They are 
many and great ; and if regard be had merely to the 
temporal interests of men, and to the well-being of 
society, they are but poorly counterbalanced by the 
plea, which must be admitted in its behalf by a 
candid observer of human nature, of a courtesy and 
refinement in our modem manners unknown to 
ancient times. 

But there is one observation which must not be 
omitted, and which seems to have been too much 
overlooked. In the judgment of that Religion 
which requires purity of heart, and of that Being 
to whom, as was before remarked, ** thought is ac- 
tion/* he cannot be esteemed innocent of this crime, 
who lives in a settled habitual determination to 
commit it, when circumstances shall call upon him 
so to do '*'. This is a consideration which places the 
crime of duelling on a different footing from almost 
any other; indeed there is perhaps no other, which 
mankind habitually and delioerately resolve to prac- 
tise whenever the temptation shall occur. It shows 
also that the crime of duelling is far more general in 
tbe Ugher classes than is commonly supposed, and 
that tne whole sum of the guilt which the practice 
produces is great, beyond what has perhaps been 
ever conceived! It will be the writer's comfort 
to nave solemnly suggested this consideration, to 
the consciences of those by whom this impious 
practice might be suppressed. If such there be, 
which he is strongly inclined U> believe, theirs is 

the 

* Vide " Whosoever looketh oo a wonan to last after her, hatK 
coriui&tted adultery with her," 6cc. Matt. t. a^. 
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the crime^ and theirs the responsibility of «iiffi[yipjj^, 
it to continue (a). '^^ 



^ 



In the foregoing observations, it has not been t||», 
writer's intention to discuss completely that coptoiu^ 
subject, the love of worldly estimation. It wqul^' J 
be to exceed the limits of a work like this, folly tq.^il 
investigate so large, and at the same time so imporr.^ 
tant, a topic. Enough, however, may have perka^ ^ i 
been said, to make it evident that this principfi|. ' 
is of a character hiehly questionable ; that it shoidd ^ 
be brought under absolute subjection, andwatcli6Q. ^ 
with, the most jealous care : Tnat, notwithstanding ,, 
its lofty pretensions, it often can by no means Jusdj^ ,^ 
boast that high origin and exalted nature, whidh iti,^ 
superficial admirers are disposed to concede to it. '^' 
RMituaure ^^^* ^^ intrinsic essential value, it ,p 
qfiMrdinau might be askcd, does there appear to be "^^ 
hveofhu- in a virtue, which had wholly changed its ^^ 
Monesttma- na^^re and character, if public opinion^.. 
had been different? But it is in truth of, ,^ 
base extraction, and imgenerous qualities, it springs'." 
from selfishness and vanity, and low ambition ihj: ■ . 
these it subsists and thrives, and acts; andenvyi. ' 
and jealousy, and detraction, and hatred, and var 
nance, are its too faithful and natural associates. It , .[ 
is, to say the best of it, a root which bears fruits of ^^ 
a poisonous as well as of a beneficial quality. If i^X. 
sometimes stimulates to great and generous enteri- ;!. 
prises, if it urges to industry, and sometimes to ^.^1 
cellence, if in the more contracted sphere it produces'^' ^, 

courtesy*;^ 

(a) The writer cannot omit this opportunity of declaring, that hs. ^ 
diould long ago have brouglit this subject before the notice of Parila- ' ■ 
ment, but for a perfect conviction that he should probablj theinB^ '*"^ 
only give encouragement to a system he wishes to see at an end. ^-f IB 
The practice has been at different periods nearly stopped by puiitif«.,,|]| 
laws, in various nations on the continent ; and there can be little' /- 
doubt of the efficacy of what has bee^i more than once suggestei^-'. '|^ 
a Court of Honour, tt* take cognizance of such offences aa ^<jM' >,I 
naturally fall within its ])rovuice. The effects of this establishment 
would doubtless require to be enforced by legislative provisiou^ 
dirsctly punishing the practice*, and by discouraging at court, aB4^ 

/a the military and naval situalioni, ^\ <«iVm> jbou^ <ik«9ii| «c M|f.:u:h 

rectly be guilty of it. 
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iirtesy and kindness ; yet to its account we must 
'4^' me ambition which desolates nations^ and 
my of the competitions and resentments/ which 
teirupt the harmony of social life. The former 
teed has been often laid to its charge^ but the lat* 
r Have not been sufficiently attended to ; and still 
iS has its noxious influence on the vital principle, 
id distinguishing graces of the Christian character, 
\etiL duly pointed out and enforced. 
To read indeed the writings of Certain Christian 
otialists^ (a) and to observe how little they seem 
gOosed to call it in question, except where it raves 

die conqueror ; one should be almost templed to 
is^ect, that, considering it as a principle of such 
>tency and prevalence, as that they must despair 
'bringing it into just subjection, they were intent 
ily on complimenting it into good humour, (like 
Lode barbarous nations which worship the evil spi- 
t through fear ;) or rather, that they were making 
floH of composition with an enemy they could not 
utiBter ; and were willing, on condition of its giving 
p the trade of war, to suffer it to rule undisturbed, 
ad* range at pleasure. 

Biit the truth is, that the reasonings of Christian 
Loralists too often exhibit but few traces of the 
enius of Christian morality. Of this position, the 
&s4 before us is an instance. This principle of 
le desire of worldly distinction and applause, is 
ftfen allowed, and even commended, wim too few 
ualificati6ns,and too little reserve. To covet wealth 
\ base and sordid ; but to covet honour is treated 
B the mark of a generous and exalted nature. These 
rriters scarcely seem to bear in mind, that, though 
[le principle in question tends to prevent the com- 
lission of those grosser acts of vice which would 
ijure us in the general estimation ; yet that it not 
nly stops there, but that it there begins to exert 
Imost an equd force in the opposite direction. 

They 

(•y Vide, in partkolar, a paper in the OuardUn, by \i»^\«!W(^« ^^ 
lonour. Vol. it 
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They do not €>oivsider how apt this principle is, evqi 
in me case of those who moye m a contradid 
sphere, to fill us with vain conceits, andyicions pas- 
sions; and« above all^ how it tends to fix the anco- 
tions on earthly things, and to steal away the hesit 
from God. . They acknowledge it to be crimkiftl 
when it produces mischievous efii^ts; bat focget 
how apt it is, by the substitution. 6f a fidse and gcmt- 
nipt motive, to vitiate the purity of our good actions, 
depriving them of every tning which rendered them 
tnuy and essentially valuable. They do not cpnaider, 
that, whilst they too hastily applaud it as taking die 
side of virtue, it often works her ruin, while it as* 
serts her cause; and, like some vile seducer, pretends 
affection only the more surely to betray • 

It is the distinguishing glory of Christianity not 
to rest satisfied with superficial appearances, bu^ 
The true to rectify the motives, and purify tht 
Chrittian't heart, llie true Christian, in obedience to 
r3^i«ito *^® lessons of Scripture, no where keeps 
thitprin' over himself a more resolute and jealous 
cip^' guard, than where the desire of human esr 

timation £aid distinction is in question. No where 
does he more deeply feel the insufficiency of his 
unassisted strengtn, or more diligently and ear? 
nestly pray for divine assistance. He may weft 
indeed watch and pray against the encroachments 
of a passion, which, wnen suffered to transgress iti 
just limits, discovers a peculiar hostility to thedistiiH 
guishing graces of the Christian temper^ a passiiMi,. 
which must insensibly acquire force, because itisia 
continual iexercise ; a passion to which almost eveiT' 
thing without administers nutriment, and the growm 
of which within is favoured and cherished by sufib 
powerful auxiliaries as pride and selfishness, uiena*. 
tural and perhaps inexterminable inhabitants of the; 
human heart. .-i 

Strongly impressed, therefore, with a sense oC' 
the indispensable necessity of guarding against Jljif^ 

\icQ^ress 
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'^(irOgress of this encroaching 'principle^ in hnmble 
faliance of superior aid, the true Christian thankfully 
tiseiB the means, and habitually exercises himself in 
the considerations and motives, suggested to hixn 
for that purpose by the word of God. He is much 
occupied in searching oat, and contemplating his 
own infirmities. He endeavours to acquire and 
m^ntain a just conviction of his great unworthi- 
aess ; and to keep in continual remembrance, that 
whatever distinguishes himself from others, is not 
properly his own, but that he is altogether indebted 
for it to the undeserved bounty of Heaven. He dili- 
•gently iendeavours also, habitually to preserve 2LJmt 
liense of the real worth of human distinction and 
•applause, knowing that he shall covet them less 
when he has learned not to over-rate their value. 
He labours to bear in mind, how undeservedly they 
are often bestowed, how precariously they are always 
possessed. The censures of good men justly render 
liim suspicious of himself, and prompt him carefully 
tnd impartially to examine into those parts of his 
tiharacter, or those particulars of his conduct, which 
have drawn on him their animadversions. The 
favourable opinion and the praises of good men are 
justly acceptable to him, where they accord with the 
testimony of his own heart ; that testimony being 
thereby confirmed and warranted. Those praises 
fkvour also and strengthen the growth of mutual 
confidence and affection, where it is his delight to 
form firiendships, rich not less in use than comfort, 
and to establish connexions which may last for ever. 
But even in the case of the commendations of good 
men, he suffers not himself to be beguiled into an 
overvaluation of them, lest he should be led to sub- 
stitute them in the place of conscience. He guards 
■against this by reflecting how indistinctly we can 
ihscem each other's motives, how little enter into 
each other's circumstances, how mistaken therefore 
may be the judgments formed of us, or of our ac- 
tioBB, even by good men ; and that it is far from 
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improbable^ that a time may come^ in which w« migf 
be compelled to forfeit their esteem, by adheiuotgito 
die dictates of our own consciences. 

But if he endeavours tihus to sit loose to the fa^wr 
and applause even of good men, much more.io. thoa^ 
of the world at large; not but that he is sextsible of 
their worth as means and instruments of usefokMi 
and influence^ and^ under the limitaticms and f <Mr 
the ends allowed in Scripture, he is glad to possess 
observant to acquire, and careful to retain tiiem,. Be 
considers them however, if we xnay again ]ntrod«cie 
the metaphor, like the precious metals, as having 
rather an exchangeable than an iniarinsic valuer 9» 
desirable, not simply in their possession^ but in tiMr 
use. In this view, he holds nimself to be resposf 
sible for that share <xf them which he enjoys, auai(te 
continue the figure) as bound not to let them lie Jl» 
him unemployed, this were hoarding ; not ito ktfirisi^ 
them prodigally^^liis would be waste ; not imprudeatif 
to misapply them, this were folly and caprice ; but 
as under an obligation to regard them as confecred 
on him, that they might be brought into action; 
which therefore he feels not himself at liberty to 
throw away, though he is ready, if it be required, to. 
relinquish them with cheerfulness ; nor, on the othsr 
hand, dares he acquire or retain them unlawfully* in 
consideration of .the use he intends to make of tbojofe 
He holds it to be his boundenduty to seek diligentfar 
for occasions of rendering them subservient to Xhw: 
true purposes ; and when any such occasion is found* 
to expend them cheerfully and liberally, but wtA 
discretion €uad frugality; being no less prude^ in 
determining the measure, than in selectmg the obf? 
jects, of their application, that they may go the jGu?tbtf 
by being thus managed with economy. 

Acting therefore on these principles, Jbe wiU 
studiously and diligently use any degree of woridJy 
credit he may enjoy in removing or lessening pi0" 
judices; in conciliating good*will, and theveby 
making way for the less obstructed progress of tnrtbi; 

1 and 
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«d in ptOYidin^ for ite being entertaiiied with can- 
4tmr, or eren with fttyour, by thoae who would bar 
ftU access against it in any rougher or more homely 
tuaa. He will make it ms bosiuesB to aet oa foot 
and fcrward benevolent and useful schemes ; and, 
where they require united efforts, to obtain and pre- 
■•nreforthem this co-operation. He will endeavour 
1» discountenance vice> to bring modest merit into 
QOtioe; to lend as it were his light to men of real 
worth, but of less creditable name, and peihaps of 
lass conciliating qualities and manners ; that they 
ffMty thus shine with a reflected lustre, and be useful 
in their turn, when invested with their just estima* 
tion. But while by these and various other means 
he fi^ves to render bis reputation, so long as he 
possesses it, subservient to the great ends of ad- 
iSjuicin^ the cause of Religion and Virtue, and of 
ttomoting the happiness and comfort of mankind, 
IH will not transgress the rule of the Scripture pre- 
cepts, in order to obtain, to cultivate, or to preserve 
it; resolutely disclaiming that dangerous sophistry 
of *' doing evil that good may come/' Ready 
however to relinquish his reputation when required 
so to do, he will not throw it away ; and so far as 
ht allowably may, he will cautiously avoid occasions 
sf diminishing it, instead of studiously seeking, o|* 
needlessly multiplying them, as seems sometimes to 
hfave been the practice of worthy but imprudent 
Bito. There will be no capricious humours, no 
rtdfish tempers, no moroseness, no discourtesy, no 
iflS^cted severity of deportment, no peculiarity of 
hmgna^, no indolent- neglect, or wanton breach, of 
the ordinary forms or fashions of society. His repu- 
tsition is a possession capable of uses too important 
to be thus sported away ; if sacrificed at all, it shall 
be saerificed at the call of duty. The world shall be 
9tastrained to allow him to be amiable, as well as 
respectable in other parts of his character; though 
ifi'what regards Religion, they may account him 
Bi^teasonably precise and strict. In this no less thaa 
'; H 2 "^^ 
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in other particulars, he will endeavour to retitfoe^tftl 

enemies of Religion to adopt the confesskHi: of tiM 

accusers of the Jewish ruler, " we shall not findlEUi^ 

'* fault or occasion against this Daniel — exee^ 

*' concerning tihe law of his God :" and even tiMH^ 

if he give onence, it will only be where' be daM 

not do otherwise; and if he fall into disesteenn er 

dis^ce, it shall not be chargeable to any eo&divM 

which is justly dishonourable, or even to any lAi* 

necessary singularities on his part, butto ihe inklt 

standard of estimation of a misjudging worlds WlM 

his character is thus mistaken, or his conduct ttttt 

misconstrued, he will not wrap himself up in a^m^ 

terious sullenness ; but will be ready, where be tUlKS 

any one will listen to him with patience and eall^ 

dour, to clear up what has been dubious, to €X|illrill 

what has been imperfectly known, and ''si 

** the truth in love," to correct, if it may 

erroneous impressions which have been conceMd 

of him. He may sometimes feel it his duty pubBe^ 

to vindicate his character from unjust reproach; aMi 

to repel the false charges of his enemies; but he 

will carefully, however, watch against being ted 

away by priae, or being betrayed into some brcfeu^ 

of truth or of Christian charity, when he is treadibg 

in a path so dangerous. At such a time he wiH abb 

guard, with more than ordinary circumspectbiii, 

against any undue solicitude about his wondly-f^ 

putation for its own sake ; and when he has a6afo 

what duty requires for its vindication, he w^tt^'ut 

down with a peaceable and quiet mind, and it"^ 

be matter of no very deep concern to him if tt 

endeavours should have been ineffectual. If golAi 

men in every age and nation have been often dii' 

justly calumniated and disgraced, and if, in 8«di 

circumstances, even the 49trkness of pagaliisittliflB 

been able contentedly to repose itself on thecdli- 

sciousness of innocence, shall one who is cheeredl^ 

the Christian's ho{)e, who is assured also, that il'4ir 

wUl abortly come in which whatever is sacnl; imi 
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Ve: made manifest, and the mistaken judgments of 
m^n, perhaps even of good men, beine corrected^, 
that *^ he shall then have praise of Qod ;'' shall 
such an one, I say, sink ? shall he even bend or 
droop under such a trial? They might be more ex- 
cusable in over-valuing human reputation, to whom 
all beyond the grave was dark and cheerless. They 
lUso might be more easily pardoned for pursuing 
with QOime degree of eagerness and solicitude, that 
l^ory which might survive them; thus seeking as it 
were to extend the narrow span of their earthly ex- 
istence: but far different is our case, to whom these 
i^ottdB are rolled away, and '* life and immortality 
** 9^e brought to light by the Gospel.'' Not but 
that worldly favour and distinction are amongst the 
best things this world has to offer: but the Christian 
knows it is the very condition of his calling not to 
IWfe ins portion here ; and as in the case of any 
oiher earthly enjoyments, so in that also of worldly 
honour, he dreads, lest his supreme affections being 
thereby gratified, it should be hereafter said to him, 
^\ Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
*'.thy ^ood things." 

> He is enjoined by his holy calling to be victorious 
over the, world; and to this victory, an indifference 
to its disesteem and dishonour is essentially and 
indis^pensably required. He reflects on those holy 
men who ** had trial of cruel mockings ;" he remem- 
'bers that our blessed Saviour himself *' was despised 
^\ and rejected of men ;" and what is he, that he should 
bei exexapted from the common lot, or think it much 
4p bear the scandal of his profession ? If therefore 
j:)^, is creditable and popular, he considers this, if 
tjbe phrase may be pardoned, as something beyond 
,JhiB bargain ; and he watches himself witn double 
^99iX^s lest he should grow over-fond of what he may 
1^ shortly called upon to relinquish. He meditates 
voften on the probability of his being involved in 
,iis9ch circumstances, as may render it necessary for 
}»jDEi to subject himself to disgrace and obloquy; 
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thud feBi i KftrlzWrg bittiself widi them birtiiiie% ind 
preparing himdetf, that, ^hen the trying hecMff iorrmiK 
they may not tAke him unawares. i- 

But the cultivation of the desire 6f '' that hoooor 
'' which Cometh from God,^ he finds tiie most eflbo^ 
tual means of bringing his mind into a proper tera|i6n 
in what regards the loye of human approbtttiotb 
Christian ! wouldst thou indeed rednee this affectiott 
under just control? — sursum cordaf Rise? on Hm 
wings of contemplation, until the praises and flM 
censures of men die away upon the ear, and the slS 
i^all voice of conscience is no longer drow^iad hy 
the din of this nether world. Here the sight mtfi 
to be occupied with earthly objects, and the beariMg 
to be engrossed with earthly sounds; but there Itoii 
shah com:e within the view of that resplendent- aii 
incorruptible crown, which is held mrih to tkbft 
acceptance in the realms of lieht, and thine ewsftaH 
be regaled with heavenly melody ! Here we- dwiEfi 
in a variable atmosphere — the prospect is sit oiii 
time darkened by the gloom of disgrace, ai^ «t itf^ 
other the eye is dazzled by the gleamings of gtoiy: 
but thou hast now ascended above this incoilsUurt 
region ; nd storms agitate, no clouds obscwr^ the 
air ; the lightnings play, and the thunders roB be- 
neath thee. 

Thus, at chosen seasons, the Christian exeileisil 
himself; and when, from this elevated r^oB ht 
descends into the plain below, and mixes ia An 
bustle of life, he still retains the impressions of-lni 
more retired hours. By these he realizes to hims^ 
the unseen world ; he accustoms himself to fspnk 
and act as in the presence of '' an innumerable coni* 
'* pany of angels, and of the spirits of just menmeidli 
" perfect, and of God the Judge of all." Tbse cosf^ 
sciousness of their approbation cheers and gladdens 
his soul, under the scoffs and reproaches of an uidif* 
cerning world; and to bis delighted ear, their oniied 
praises form a harmony, w&ch a few diseordaflft 
e&rtbly voices cannot iBttettu^t. 
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- But though the Christian be soinetixnes enabled 
thus to triumph oyer the inordinate love of human 
applause, he does not therefore deem himself secure 
from its encroachments. On the contrarVy he is 
aware, so strong and active is its principle of yitaUty, 
tiiat even where it seems extinct, let but circuxn- 
stances favour it^ revival, and it will spring forth 
again in renewed vigour. And as his watchnilness 
most thus during life know no terminaition, because 
the enemy will ever be at hand ; so it must be the 
more close and vigilant, because he is nowhere free 
from danger, but is on every side open to attack. 
" Stone superbiam quessitam meritis," was the 
maxim of a worldly moralist : but the Christian is 
awAre, that he is particularly assailable where he 
really excels; there ne is in especial danger, lest his 
motives, originally pure, being insensibly corrupted, 
he d!iottld be betrayed into an anxiety about worldly 
fkvour, false in principle or excessive in de^ee, 
wken he is endeavouring to render his virtue amiable 
and respected in the eyes of others, and in obedience 
tor the Scripture injunction, is willing to let his 
^* light so shine before men, that they may see hia 
•* good works, and glorify his Father which is in 
*^ heaven." 

He watches hiitaiself also on small as well as on 
great occasions : the latter indeed, in the case of 
many persons, can hardly ever be expected to occur; 
whereas the former are continually presenting them-* 
selves : and thus, whilst, on the one hand, they may 
be rendered highly useful in forming and strength- 
CEning a just habit of mind with respect to the opi- 
nion of the world, so, on the other, they are the 
means most at hand for enabling us to discover our 
own real character. Let not this be slightly passed 
orver. If any one finds himself shrinking from dis- 
repate or disesteem in little instances, but apt to 
solace himself with fhe persuasion, that bis spirits 
beii^ fully called forth to the encounter, he could 
holmj stand the brunt of sharper trials \ VetbvtCLV^ 

H4 ^^"^ 
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slow to gire entertainment to 80 beguiling a sug- 
gestion ; and let him not forget^ that Siese fittle iii^ 
stances, where no credit is to be got, and the vainest 
can find small room for self-complacency, fbmidl 
perhaps the truest tests whether we are ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ, and are willing, on principles 
really pure, to bear reproach for the name of Jesus. 
The Christian too is well aware that the excesstre 
desire of human approbation is a passion of so sub- 
tile a nature, that there is nothing into which it 
cannot penetrate : and, from much experience/ 
learning to discover it where it would lurk unseen^ 
and to detect it under its more specious disguises, 
he finds, that, elsewhere disallowed and exSuded^' 
it is apt to insinuate itself into his very reUgioiiy' 
where it especially delights to dwell, and obstinat«fyf 
maintains its residence. Proud piety and oetenta-' 
tious charity, and all the more open effects it therS' 
produces, have been often condemned, and we may 
discover the tendencies to them in ourselves, with^/ 
out difficulty. But where it appears not so large in 
bulk, and in shape so unambiguous, let its operar; 
tion be still suspected. Let not the Christian suffer 
himself to be deceived by any external dissimili* 
tudes between himself and the world around him/ 
trusting perhaps to the sincerit]^ of the principle to 
which they originally owed their rise ; but let hiift 
beware lest through the insensible encroachments of 
the subtile usurper, his religion should at len^thi^ 
have " only a name to live," being gradually robbed; 
of its vivitying principle ; lest he should lie cluefly;^ 
preserved in his religious course by the dread of in*'* 
curring the charge of levity, for Quitting a path <»» 
which he had deliberately entered. Or where, 011= 
a strict and impartial scrutiny of his governing ifto*' 
tives, he may fairly conclude this not to be the case,'- 
let him beware lest he be influenced by this principle' 
in paiticular parts of his character, and especialij' 
where any external singularities are in questicttt('^ 
closely scrutinizing his apparent motives, lest he 

%^Q^d 



should be prompted to hk more than ordinary reli* 
^118 obBerrancee^ and be kept from participatiBg 
m the licentioas pleasures of a dissipated age, not so 
BUioh by a vigorous principle of internal hohness, as 
by a fear of lessening himself in the good opinion of 
the stricter circle of his associates, or of suffering 
eren in the estimation of the world at large, by vio* 
lating the properties of his assumed character. 

To those who, in the important particular which 
we have been so long discussing, wish to conform 
themselves to the injunctions of the word p^-^, 
of Crod, we must advise a laborious watch- counsel to 
filhiess, a jealous guard, a close and *^ «*<». 
frequent scrutiny of their own hearts, JJ^f J^^^ 
Chat they may not mistake their real eha* under due 
tsbcter, and too late find themselves to have regulation. 
b^n mistaken, as to what they had conceived to 
bf their governing motives. Above all, let them 
labour, with humble prayers for the Divine assist-* 
aoce^ to fix in themselves a deep, habitual, and 
piB^ctical sense of the excellence of '' that honoiir 
•' which Cometh from God,*' and of the compara- 
live worthlessness of all earthly estimation and pre- 
eminence. In truth, unless uke affections of the 
soul be thus predominantly engaged on the side of 
heaveidy, in preference to that of human, honour, 
I^Qu^ we may have relinquished the pursuit of 
fiune, we shall not have acquired that firm contex- 
t^are of mind, which can bear disgrace and shame 
without yielding to the pressure. Between these 
two states, the disregarding of fame, and the bear- 
ing of disgrace, there is a wide interval; and he who, , 
on a sober review of his conduct and motives, finds 
reaaon to believe he has arrived at the one, must 
not therefore conclude he has reached the other. To 
th^ one, a little natural moderation and quietness of 
tenlper may be sufficient to conduct us; but to tha 
o^Kt^ we can only attain by much discipline and 

H 6 slow 
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slow adviuioeB; and when we think we have mad^ 

Seat way, we shall often find reason to confess ii^ 
e hour of trial, that we had greatly, far too greatly^ 
over-rated our progress. 

When engaged too in the prosecution of this 
course, we must be aware of the snares which lie in 
cor way, and of the deceits to which we are liable.; 
and we must be provided against these impositiong, 
by obtaining a full and distinct conception of the 
temper of mind with regard to human favour, which 
is prescribed to us in we Scriptures ; and by coi^ 
tinually examining our hearts and lives, to ascertaia 
how far we correspond with it. This will keep i^ 
from substituting contemplation in the place of ac* 
tion, and from giving ourselves too much up to those 
religious meditations which were formerly recom- 
mended ; in which we must not indulge to the n^^r 
lect of the common duties of life. This will keen m 
also from mistaking the gratification of anindoleiiii 
temper for the Christian's disregard of fame : for, 1^ 
it never be forgotten, we must deserve estimatioOi 
though we should not possess it; we must force tbie 
men of the world to acknowledge, that we do lu^ 
want their boasted spring of action to set us ia 
motion ; but that its place is better supplied to us b| 
another, which produces all the good of their's wiU^ 
out its evil : thus demonstrating the superiority (? 
the principle which animates us, by the superij^ 
utility and excellence of its effects. The wx)rld}j 
principle may indeed render us kind, friendly, aipjl 
beneficent; but it will no longer instigate us to Mjj 
mote the happiness or comfort of others, dian whii|| 
ve are stimulated by the desire of their applaafifH 
which desire, whatever may be vaunted of its eff«p|| 
on social intercourse, is often nothing better 4]bw 
selfishness, ill concealed under a superficial coveviag 
of exterior courtesy. The Christian principle, pp 
the contrary, will operate uniformly, whetiier Apt 
proved or not: it must however, in order to aj^p^Mt 



itself genuinei be iDenred indeed with more than mot'- 
Ul firamess, but at the same time be sweetened by 
loYe, and tempered with humility. 

Humility^ again^ reducing 11s in our own value, 
will moderate our claims on worldly estimation. It 
will cheek our tendency to ostentation and display, 

{»romptin^ us rather to avoid, than to attract notice. 
t will dispose us to sit down in quiet obscurity, 
though, judging ourselves impartially, we believe 
ourselves better entitled to credit, than those on 
whom it is conferred ; closing the entrance against 
a proud, painful, and malignant passion, from 
which, under such circumstances, we can otherwise 
be hardly free, the passion of ^* high disdain from 
" sense of injured merit." 

Love and humility will concur in producing a 
frame of mind, not more distinct from an ardent 
fhirst of glory, than from that frigid disregard, or 
insolent contempt, or ostentatious renimciation of 
human favour and distinction, which we have some- 
times seen opposed to it. These latter qualities 
may not unfreauently be traced to a slothful, sen- 
ffioal, and selfish temper; to the consciousness of 
being unequal to any great and generous attempts ; 
tp tiie disappointment of schemes of ambition or of 
gidry; to a tittle personal experience of the world's 
capricious and inconstant humour. The renuncia- 
tion in these cases, however sententious, is often far 
from sincere ; and it is even made not unfrequently, 
with a view to the attainment of that very distinc^ 
tiou which it affects to disclaim. In some other of 
me^ instances, the over-valuation and inordinate 
di^sire .of worldly credit, however disavowed, are 
id)iuiidantly evident, from the merit which is as- 
hamed for relinquishing them; or from that sour 
imd surly humour, ^ich betrays a gloomy and a 
eorroded mind, galled and fretting under the irrir 
tating^ sense of the want of that which it most 
wisb^ to possess. 

* But fSur different is the temper of a Christian. 

h6 Kot 
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Not a temper of sordid sensuality^ or kay apatliy, 
or dogmatizing pride^ or disappointed ambition: 
more truly independent of workliy estimation thon 
philosophy mth all her boasts^ it forms a penfect 
contrast to Epicmrean selfislffvess^ and to Sfoiedt 
pride, and to Cynical brutality. It ib a temper 
compounded of firmnes9, and complacency, Mtd 

Eeace, and love; and manifesting itself m acttf of 
indness and of courtesy ; a kiitdness, not pretended, 
but genuine; a courtesy, not fidse and superficial, 
but cordial and sincere. In the hour of popuhiify 
i^ is not intoxicated, or insolent; in the noor of 
unpopularity, it is not desponding or miorose ; HA* 
shaken in constancy, unwearied in oenerolence, ftrfli 
without roughness, and assiduous without serrilify. 
Notwithstanding the great importance of ike 
topic which we have been investigating, it wiS re- 
quire much indulgence on the pe^ of the reader, 
to excuse the disproportionate length into wMsil 
the discussion has been almost insensibly AratWtt 
out: yet this, it is hoped, may not be "iMimoul il» 
uses, if the writer have in any degree succeeded 'm 
bis endeavour, to point out the dangerous qualiiiet 
and unchristian tendencies of a principle, of mrIi 
general predominance throughout Ihe higher clao^ev 
of society, and to suggest to the serious inquirer' 
some practical hints for its regulation and co^rtn^L 
Since the principle too, of which we have htta 
treating, is one of the most ordinary niodiflcatiQW 
of pride; the discussion may also serve in some' 
degree to supply a manifest deficiency, a deficiency 
to be ascribed to the fear of trespassing too fitt'ett 
the reader^s patience, in having but slightly toilelMHi 
on the allowed prevalence of that master passi^m, aiad ' 
on die allowed neglect of its opposite, humility. 
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3!Jk |)0bitfm//y prevaUing Error y of substitutim ami" 
0^' Tempers and useful Lives in the fdaee of 
^ReHgion, stated and confuted^ with Hints to real 
GhrisPum^. 

' Tdbk^b i» ano&er piuctical error vei^ generally 
-ptw^ntf the effects of which are htshly M^urioua 
to tiW' catise of Religion; and which in Q^neraUu 
particuher ie often brought forward when prewdUng 
Ufma Christian principles, any adrocates ^i'*^* 
for Chiistiamly would press me practice of Chris-* 
tian virtues. 

Hie error to which we allude, is that of exag- 
gerating the merit of certain amiable and useful" 
c(ualitieB^ and of considering them as of themsely&s 
sofficielii to e0nipens€U;e for the^ want of the supreme 
l0te aad fear of Ood. 

it seems to be an opinion pretty generally pre- 
vittfH^, that kindness and sweetness of temper; 
syittpc^hiziiig, benevolent and generous afiections ; 
aketttion to wh»t in the world's estimation are the 
domestic, relative, and siocial duties ; and above all 
a Mfe of general activity and usefulness, may weU 
be Kllowed, in our imperfect state, to make up {or 
llMf defect of what in strict piopriety of speech is 
termed Religion. 

Many j^tcteedwill unreservedly deckure, and more 
wiO hint the opinion, that ^ the difference between 
^.tiie qualities above-mentioned and Re-* Cmmn&it 
'* ligioa, is rather a verbal or k)gical, than ^V^^^* ^ 
'' a real and essential difference ; for in 
'' tnx6tk what are they btvt Religion in substance if 
*' not in name ? Is it notice great end of ReUgion^ 
*' and in particular the glory of Christianity, to 

** extinguish 
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*' extinguish the malignant passions ; to curb lihe 
violence^ to control the appetites^ and to smooth 
the asperities of man ; to make us compassionate 
and kmd^ and forgiving one to another ; to make 
us good husbands^ good fathers, ^ood friends^ anjl 
to render us active and useful m the discharge 
" of the relative, social, and civil duties ? We do 
not deny that in the general mass of society, and 
particularly in the lower orders, such conduct and 
tempers cannot be diffused and maintained b^ any. 
other medium than that of Religion. But if ^tM 
end be effected, surely it is only unnece)3sary 
refinement to dispute about the means. It.u^ 
even to forget your own principles ; and to refuse 
** its just place to solid practical virtue, while you 
^^ assign too high a value to speculative opinions/' 

Thus a fatal distinction is admitted .between 
Morality and ReUgion : a great and desperate erroiv 
of which it is the more necessary to, take notice; 
because many who would condemn, as too strong 
the language in which this opinion is sometimes 
openly avowed, are yet more or less tinctured vnih 
me notion itself; and under the habitual and almost 
unperceived influence of this beguiliiig suggestion^ 
are vainly solacing their imaginations, and repress- 
ing their well-grounded fears . concerning their, own 
state ; and are also quieting their just solicitude 
concerning the spiritual condition of others, m^ 
soothing tnemselves in the neglect of friendly en^ 
deavours for their improvement. 

There can hardly be a stronger proof of the cur* 
sory and superficial views, with which men are apt 
to satisfy themselves in religious concerns, than the 

!}revalence of the opinion here in question ; the 
klsehood and sophistry of which must be acknpw* 
led^ed by any one who, admitting the, authority of 
Scnpture, will examine it with ever i^ Uttle serious- 
ness and impartiality of mind. 

Appealing 



Appealing indeed to a less strict standard, it 
would not be difficult to show that the moral worth 
of these sweet and benevolent tempers. The worth 
ahd of these useful lives, is apt to be y'unuabk 
greatly over-rated. The former involun- ten^^^n 
f arily gain upon our affections, and disarm ^^*^^ 
our severer judgments, by their kindly, tumdardrf 
complying, and apparently disinterested y-nasntud 
nature ; by their prompting men to flatter *'^''*^* 
instead of mortifying our pride, to sympathize 
either with our joys or oiur sorrows, to abound in 
obliging attentions and offices of courtesy ; by their 
ol)vious tendency to produce and maintain harmony 
and comfort in social and domestic life. It is not 
however unworthy of remark, that from the com- 
mendations which are so generally bestowed on 
these qualities, and their rendering men imiversally 
acceptable and popular, there is many a ^ ^^ 
raise pretender to them, who gains a credit jn-etenders 
for them which he by no means deserves ; *» ^f*^ 
in whom they are no more than the pro- *^P^^' 
prieties of his assumed character, or even a mask 
which is worn in public, only the better to conceal 
an opposite temper. Would you see this man of 
Courtesy and sweetness stripped of his false cover- 
ing, follow him unobserved into his family ; and 
you shall behold, too plain to be mistaken, selfish- 
ness and spleen harassing and vexing the wretched 
Subjects of their unmanly tyranny ; as if being re- 
leased at length from their confinement, they were 
making up to themselves for the restraint which had 
been imposed on them in the world. 

' But where the benevolent qualities are ^enuine^ 
they often deserve the name rather of amiable in- 
stincts, than of moral virtues. In many Realnatwe 
case», they imply no mental conflict, no rfamk^ie 
previous discipline : they are apt to eva- J^^^ . 
porate in barren sensibilities, and transi- grounded m 
tory symj^thies and indolent wishes, and B^BUgUm. 



UBprodnctire dedaratiop^: they foeMe^-natiiu^^ 
strength aiid energy of character j.whioh^ in cch^i 
tempt of difficulties and dangers, produce .alacri1^> 
in service, and vigour and perseveranea in action. 
Destitute of proper firmness, thev often encourage » 
that vice and fouy, which it is their especial du^ 
to repress ; and it is well if, irom their soft comply^ 
ing humour they are not often drawn in to pac-:.- 
ticipate in what is wrox^» as well aa to connive ^ 
it. Thus their possessors are ftequently, in thct.i 
eye of truth and reason, bad magistrates^ and 

f>arent8, bad friends; defective in those very qoa-n 
ities, which give to each of those several relatiooft 
its chief and appropriate value. And here it maV: 
be observed, that persons thus defective caxh m. 
establish the claim whidi is often preferred on their, 
behalf, that they are free from selfishness^ foril^i; 
we trace such deficiencies to their true source, thqfi^ 
will be found to arise chiefly from indisposition to^ 
submit to a painful efibrt, though real good-wU) 
commands that sacrifice, or from the fear of lessen^ 
ing the regard in which we are held, and the good 
opinion which is entertained of us. . 

It should £Btriher also be observed concemuag^ 
these qualities, when they are not rooted in reliffiouK 

Their short ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ sickly and a. shorts 
andpreea- lived nature, and want that hardy and 
rioua tbur^ vigorous teu^rament, which is requisite* 
turn. f^^ enabling them to bear without iniuiy^^ : 

or even to survive, the rude shocks and the vanalnac; 
and churlish seasons, to v^hich in such a world aS: 
this they must ever be exposed. It is only a Chmr. -. 
tian love of which it is the character, that '' it suf-,: 
fereth long, and yet is kind ;" '* that it. is aot^v 
easily provoked, that it beareth all things, aiid< 
*' endnreth all things.'^ In the spring of youth in^, 
deed, the blood flows fireely through the veins; we; 
are flushed with healtiii and confidence; hope iik. 
young and ardent, our desires are unsatedi. and 
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whatever we «ee has the grace of novelty ; we are 
lie more disposed to be good-natured, because we 
ire pleased ; pleased, because universally well re- 
vived. Wherever we cast our eyes, we see some 
ace of friendship, and love, and gratulation. All 
lature smiles around us. In this season the ami- 
tble tempers of which we have been speaking, na- 
urally spring up. The soil suits, the climate favours 
hem. They appear to shoot forth vigorously and 
>lo8som in gay luxuriance. To the superficial eye, 
dl is fair and flourishing ; we anticipate the fruits 
>f Autumn, and promise ourselves an ample pro- 
Ince. But by and by the sun scorches, tne frost 
lips, the winds rise, the rains descend ; our golden 
Ireams are blasted, all our fond expectations are 
10 more. Our youthful efforts, let it be supposed, 
lave been successful; and we rise to wealth or 
eminence.. A kind flexible temper and popular 
nanners have produced in us, as they are too apt, 
I youth of easy social dissipation, and unproductive 
dieness ; and we are overtaken too late by the con- 
sciousness of having wasted that time which cannot 
3e recalled, and those opportunities which we can- 
lot now recover. We sink into disregard and ob- 
Msurity, when, thete being a call for qualities of 
nore energy, indolent good-nature must fall back. 
ilVe are thrust out of notice by accident or misfor- 
tunes. We are left behind by those with whom we 
jtarted on equal terms, and who, originally, perhaps 
laving less pretensions and fewer advantages, have 
greatly outstripped us in the race of honour : and 
heir having got before us is often the more galling, 
)ecause it appears to us, and perhaps with reason, 
o -have been chiefly owing to a generous easy 
;o^d-natured humour on our part, which disposed 
i^^ allow them at first to pass by us without jea- 
oT)fey> and led us to give place, without a struwle, 
o'^their more lofly pretensions Thus we suffered 
.l*taa quietly to occupy a station to which origi- 
isbly- we had as fair a claim as they*^ but, tbi& 
isfttoa being once tamely surreudeieA, 'w^ Vvi^ 
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forfeited it for ever. Meanwhile ofir awkward and 
vain endeavours to recover it^ at the same tim^ that 
they show ns to be not leas wanting in self-know- 
ledge and composure in our riper years^ than in our 
younger we had been destitute of exertion, serve 
only to make our inferiority more manifest, and to 
bring our discontent into the iuUer notice of ait ill- 
Hatured world, which however not unjustly condemns 
and ridicules our misplaced ambition. 

It may be sufficient to have hinted at a few oi 
the vicissitudes of advancing life ; let the reader's 
own mind fill up the catalogue. Now the bosom 
is no longer cheerful and placid; and if the cottilte* 
nance preserve its exterior character, this is no 
longer the honest expression of the heart. Pros- 
penty and luxury, gradually extinguishing synoFpathy, 
and puffing u^ with pride, harden and debase toe 
soul. In other instances, shame secretly clouds, and ' 
remorse begins to sting, and suspicion to corrode^ 
and jealousy and envy to embitter. Disappointecl 
hopes, unsuccessful competitions, and frustrated puiN 
duits, sour and irritate the temper. A little personal 
experience of the selfishness of mankind damps our 
generous warmth and kind affisctions ; reproving ifae 
prompt sensibility and unsuspecting simplicity of 
Our earlier years. Above all, ingratitude sickeas 
the heart, and chills and thickens the very life's 
blood of benevolence : till at length our youthful 
Nero, soft and susceptible, becomes a hard and crud 
tjrrant ; and our youthful Timon, the gay, the gencH 
rous, the beneficent, is changed into a cold, sour; 
silent misanthrope. 

And as in the case of amiable tempers, so in that 

also of what are called useful lives, it must be 

confessed that their intrinsic worth, ar- 

fv^i Uves g^i"g s^^^^ merely on principles of reason, 

estimated is apt to be greatly over-rated. They are 

^¥^^^' often the result oi a d\s»ipo«.ition naturally 

assist^ r^a- ^ustling and active, nAC\c\i ^^\^\& \sl 

son. motion, and fixidft V;» YafeoMct xtast^ ^iXswh. 
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tepsiA, either by the very pWasure which it takes in 
its employments^ or by the credit which it derives 
from ttiem. Nay farther ; if it be granted that Re- 
ligion tends in general to produce usefulaess^ par* 
ticnlarly in the lower orders, who compose a vast 
majority of every socieW; and therefore that these 
itreKgions men of usefni lives are rather exceptions 
to the general rule ; it must at least be confessed, that 
they are so faruseless, or even positively mischievous, 
a» they either neglect to encourage, or actually dis- 
courage, that principle, which is the great operative 
spring of usefulness in the bulk of mankind. 

Thus it might well perhaps be questioned, esti- 
i&ating these men by their own standard, whether 
the particular good m this case, is not more than 
Cdnsterbalanced by the general evil ; still more, if 
their conduct being brou^t to a strict account, they 
i^hould be charged, as they justly ought, with the 
loss of the good, which, if uiey had manifestly and 
a^vowedly acted from a higher principle, might have 
beefi produced, not only directly in tbemsehes, but 
in^rectly and remotely in others, from the extended 
efficacy of a religious example. They may be com- 
pared, not unaptly, to persons whom some pecu* 
liarity of constitution enables to set at defiance those 
established rules of hving, which must be observed 
by file world at large. These healthy debauchees, 
however they may plead in their defence that they 
• do themselves no mjury, would probably, but for 
their excesses,' have both enjoyed their health bet- 
ter, a,nd preserved it longer, as well as have turned 
it to better account ; and it may at least be urged 
against them, that they disparage the laws of tem- 
pefance, and fatally betray others into the breach of 
them, by affording an instance of their being trans- 
gressed with impunity. 

But were the merit of these amiable qualities 
greater than it is, and though it ^etei hqV Xv&i^^ 
to the exceptions which have Wen ^- ^en\.^fiw^>. 
ledgy^d ^tdnst it, yet c<niWt they \>e Vn tlq ** ^^'^^ 
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ttmmi mi ^^g^^^ admitted, as a compensaticm foe 
tit^/ttM, the want of the supreme love and fear oif 
^fhen not God, and of a predominant desire to juror 
2J^^^2^ mote his glory. The observance of one 
atimaud ' commandment^ however clearly and ford* 
on Chriuian bly enjoined, cannot make up for the n^- 
P^^^'*^^' lect of another, which is enjoined mtb 
equal clearness and equal force. To allow this plea 
in the present instance, would be to permit men to 
abrogate the first table of the law on conditio^ gf 
their obeying the second. But Religion suffi^s pot 
anv such composition of duties. It is on the ve^ 
selfsame miserable principle, that some have thongbt 
to atone for a life of injustice and rapine by tbQ 
strictness of their religious observances. If tbe fofir 
mer class of men can plead the diligent dischargi 
of their duties to their fellowrcreatures^ the.iatt^r 
will urge that of their's to God. We easily see.tbs 
falsehood of the plea in the latter case; wd it is only 
self-deceit and partiality which prevent its bei|ig 
equally visible in the former. Yet so it is ; such is. 
the unequal measure, if I may be allowed the:f|X* 
pression, which we deal out to God, and to eack 
other. It would justly and universally be thought 
false confidence in the religious thief or the religioas 
adulterer, (to admit for the sake of argumeiat suc^ 
solecism in terms) to solace himself with the fina 
persuasion of the Divine favour: but it vidll, to maiWt 
appear hard and precise, to deny this firm persuasioa 
of Divine appro oation to the avowedly irreligiqas 
man of social and domestic usefiilness. 

Will it here be urged, that the writer is not doing 
justice to his opponent's argument; which is npt^ 
that irreligious men of useful lives may be excused 
for neglecting their duties towards God, in consi- 
deration of their exemplary discharge of their duties 
towards their fellow-creatures ; but that, in performr 
ing the latter, they perform the former, virttuiUy, and 
^t(65^firn^ia/Z^, if not in name ? 

Can then our opponent deny, that the Holy Scripo 
iureaf are in nothing moxefvOi\^kXid^uu^Q^N^>«^»^h^ 
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in requiring us supremely to love and fear God^ and 
to worship and serve him continually with humble 
and gratefdl hearts; habitually to regard him as 
our Benefactor and Sovereign, and Father, and to 
abound in sentiments of gratitude and loyalty, 
and respectAil affection ? Can he deny that these 
positive precepts are rendered, if possible, still more 
clear, and their authority still more binding, by 
Ulustrations and indirect confirmations almost in- 
tiumerable? And who then is that bold intruder 
into the counsels of infinite wisdom, who in palpa- 
ble contempt of these precise commands, thus illus- 
trated also and confirmed, will dare to maintain 
liiat, knowing the intention with which they were 
primarily given, and the ends they were ultimately 
diesi^ed to produce, he may innocently neglect 
tft violate their plain obligations ; on the plea that 
ht conforms himself, though in a different manner, 
to this primary intention, and produces, though by 
different means, these real and ultimate ends ? 

This mode of arguing (to say nothing of its insb- 
lent profaneness,) would, if once admitted, afford (as 
has been already shown) the means of refining away 
by turns every moral obligation. 

But this miserable sophistry deserves not that we 
should spend so much time in the refutation ^f it. 
To discern its fallaciousness, requires not aeuteness 
of understanding, so much as a little common 
honesty. " There is indeed no surer mark of a 
** false and hollow heart, than a disposition thus to 

quibble away the clear injunctions of duty and 

conscience (a.)" |t is the wretched resource of a 
disingenuous mind,\ndeavouring to escape from 
convictions before which it cannot stand, and to 
evade obligations which it dares not disavow. 
• The arguments which have been adduced would 
Barely be sufficient to disprove the extravagant pre- 
tensions of the qualities under consideration, though 
those qualities were perfect in their nature. But 

. » • • • 

(a) Vide Smith's Theory of Mond SeD!dnienXA. 
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they are not perfect. On the contrary, tiiey aiie »dl» 
cally defective and corrupt; they are a bodj witihh 
out a soul ; they want the vital actuating principle, 
or rather they are animated and actuated by a 
false principle. Christianity, let me avail mjself of 
the very words of a friend (ft) in maintaining her 
argument, is '• a Religion of motives." That only 
is Christian practice, which flows from Christiaa 
principles ; and none else will be admitted as sodl' 
by Him, who will be obeyed, as well as worshipped^ 
" in spirit and in truth." 

This also is a position, of which, in our int^ 
course with our fellow-creatures, we clearly diaeem 
the justice, and universally admit the force. Thongh: 
we have received a benefit at the hands of any one, 
we scarcely feel grateful, if we do not believe Ae 
intention towards us to have been friendly. Have wij 
served any one from motives of kindness, and is a 
return of service made to us? We hardly feel ouf^ 
selves worthily requited, except that return be dio 
tated by gratitude. We ^oidd think ourselves rather 
injured than obliged by it, if it were merely prompted 
by a proud unwillingness to continue in our debt*. 
What husband, or what father, not absolutely dead 
to every generous feeling, would be satisfied with a 
wife or a child, who, though he could not charge 
them with any actual breach of their respective 
obligations, should yet confessedly perform them 
from a cold sense of duty, in place of the quickening 
energies of conjugal and filial affection ? What an 
insult would it be to such an one, to tell him gravely, 
that he had no reason to complain ! 

The unfairness, with which we suffer ourselves to 
reason in matters of Religion, is no where moine 
striking than in the instance before us. It were 
perhaps not unnatural to suppose, that, as we cannot 
see into each other's bosoms, and have no sure way 

6f 

(h) The \(rriter hopes that the work to which he 19 referring is so 
neJi known, that he needs scarcely name Mrs. U. Moae. 
* See Smith's Theory of Moru SenVkoftPU. 
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of judging any ojoe'ft internal principles but by his 
extefnau actions, it WQuld bave grown into an estar 
Uished rule, that when the latter were unobjection- 
ablef the former were not to be questioned; and, on 
the other hand, that in reference to a Being who 
searches the heaxt, our motives, rather than our ex- 
teiTial actions, would be granted to be the just ob- 
jects of enquiry. But we exactly reverse these natural 
piinciples of reasoning. In the case of our fellow- 
creatures, the motive is that which we principally 
inquire after and regard : but in the case oi our 
supreme Judge, from whom no secrets are hid, 
we suffer ourselves to. believe, that internal princi- 

Eles may be dispensed with^ if the external action 
e performed ! 
Let us not however be supposed ready to concede, 
in.contmdiction to whathas been formerly contend- 
ed, that where the true motive is wanting, the exter- 
nal actions themselves will not generally betray the 
defect. Who is there that will not confess in the 
instance of a wife and a child who should discharge 
tlieir respective obligations merely from a cold sense 
of duty, that the inferiority of their actuating prin- 
ciple would not be confined to its nature, but would 
be discoverable also in its effects? Who is there 
that does not feel that these domestic services, thus 
robbed of their vital spirit, would be so debased and 
degraded in our estimation, as to become, not barely 
lifeless and uninteresting, but even distasteful and 
loathsome? Who will deny that these would be 
performed in fuller measure, with more wakeful and 
unwearied attention, as well as with more heartj 
where with the same sense of duty the enlivening 
principle of affection should also be associated ? 

The enemies of ReUgion are sometimes apt to 
compare the irreligious man, of a temper naturally 
aweet and amiable, with the religious man Thg ^^^ 
of natural roughness and severity ; the ir- Chmtian 
religious man of natiural activity, with the ^^^^ *'|^ 
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mast amU religious man who is naturally indolent; 
able and and thence to draw their inferences. 
*^"'* But this mode of reasoning is surely onjust 
If they would argue the question fairly, they should 
make their comparisons between persons or similar 
natural qualities, and not in one or two examples, 
but in a mass of instances. They would then be conk* 
pelled to confess the efficacy of Religion, in height- 
ening the benevolence, and increasingthe usefulness^ 
of men : and to admit, that, even supposins' a 
genuine benevolence of disposition, and preseirmg 
usefulness of life, occasionally to exist where the 
religious principle is wanting, yet true Religion 
(which confessedly implants those qualities where 
before they had no place) would nave given to 
those very characters in whom they do exist, ad- 
ditional force in the same direction. It would have 
rendered the amiable more amiable, the useftd 
more useful, with fewer inconsistencies, with less 
abatement. 

Let true Christians meanwhile be ever mindUuI, 
that they are loudly called upon to make this argu- 
Admonitioru ^^^^ ^^^^^ more clear, these positions still 
to true less questionable. You are every where 
Christians on commanded to be tender and sympathetic, 
these heads, ^jiigg^t and useful; and it is the cha- 
racter of that " wisdom from above,*' in which 
you are to be proficients, that it " is gentle and 
" easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good 
" fruits." Could the efficacy of Christiani^ in 
i^oftening the heart be denied by those, who saw in 
the instance of the great Apostle of the Qentiles, 
that it was able to transform a bigotted, furious, and 
cruel persecutor, into an almost unequalled example 
of candour, and gentleness, and universal- tenderness 
and love ? Could its spirit of active beneficence be 
denied by those, who saw its Divine Author so dili- 
gent and unwearied in his benevolent labours, as to 
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^wtify the compendious deficription which was given 
of him by a personal witness of his exertions, that 
he ^' went about doing good?" Imitate these blessed 
couunples: so shall you vindicate the honour of your 
profession, and '' put to silence the ignorance of 
^'•foolish men:" so shall you obey those Divine iur 
functions of adorning the doctrine of Christ, and of 
'1 letting your light shine before men, that thev may 
'* see your good works, and glorify your Father 
^* whidi is in heaven." Beat the world at its own 
best weapons. Let your love be more affectionate, 
yrour milaness less open to irritation, your diligence 
iftore laborious, your activity more wakeful and 
persevering. Consider sweetness of tem- 
per and activity of mind, if they naturally ^Jf ~- 
belong to you, as talents of special worth tweet-ietn^ 
and utility, for which you will have to P^ ««<* 
give account. Carefully watch against *^**^' 
whatever mi^ht impair them, cherish them with 
constant assiduity, keep them in continual exercise, 
and direct them to their noblest epds. The latter 
of these qualities renders it less difficult, and there- 
fore more incumbent on you, to be ever abounding 
in the woik of the Lord ; and to be copious in the 
production of that species of good fruit, of which 
mankind in general will be most ready to allow the 
excellence, because they best understand its nature. 
in your instance, the solid substance of Christian 
practice is easily susceptible of that high and beau- 
tifial polish, which may attract the attention, and ex- 
tort the admiration of a careless and undisceming 
worlds so slow to notice, and so backward to ac- 
knowledge, intrinsic worth, when concealed under 
a less signtly exterior. Know then, and value as ye 
oiight, the honourable office which is especially 
devolved on you. Let it be your acceptable service 
to recommend the discredited cause, and sustain 
the fidnting interests of Reli^on, to furnish to her 
fti^ndt matter of sound and obvious argument, and 
of honest triumph : and if your beat endedNQ\vt% 

I c»xaiQX« 
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cannot conciliate, to refiite at leasts and confouod 
Ixer enemies. 

If, on the other hand, you are conscious that yoa 
are naturally roi^^h and austere, that disappoint* 
To the na- Di^i^ts have soured or prospexity has elated 
turaUy you, or that habits or command have ren- 
rough and dered you quick in expression, and im* 
austere. patient of contradiction ; or if, from what' 
ever other cause, you have contracted an unhapp'y 

Eeevishness of temper, or asperity of manners, or 
arshness and severity of language, (remember that 
these defects are by no means incompatible with an 
aptness to perform services of substantial kindness ;) 
it nature has been confirmed by habit till at lenglli 
your soul seems thoroughly tmctured with these 
evil dispositions, yet do not despair. , Remember 
that the Divine Agency is promised, " to take away 
'' the heart of stone, and give a heart of flesh/' of 
which it is the natural property to be tender a^ 
impressible. Pray then earnestly and perseveringly, 
that the blessed aid of Divine Grace may operate 
effectually on your behalf. Beware of acquiescing 
in the evil tempers which have been condemned, 
under the idea that they are the ordinary imper- 
fections of the best of men ; that they show them- 
selves only in little instances; that they are oidy 
occasional, hasty, and transient effusions, when you 
are taken off your guard ; the passing shade of 
your mind, and not tne settled colour. Beware of 
excusing or allowing them in yourself, under the 
notion of warm zeal for the cause of Religiou and 
virtue, which jou perhaps own is now and then apt 
to carry you into somewhat over-great severity of 
judgment, or sharpness in reproof listen not to 
these, or any other such flattering excuses, which 
your own heart will be but too ready to suggest to 
you. Scrutinize yourself rather with rigorous strict- 
ness ; and where there is so much room for self- 
deceit, call in the aid oi aoiaQi^V!iE&ci\lfv^^»v&^ 
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unbosoming yourself to him without concealment, 
ask his impartial and unreserved opinion of your 
behaviour and condition. Our unwillingness to do 
this^ often betrays to others, indeed it not seldom 
discorers to ourselves, that we entertain a secret 
distrust of our own character and conduct. Instead 
also of extenuating to yourself, the criminality of 
the vicious tempers under consideration, strive to 
impress your nund deeply with a sense of it. For 
this end, often consider seriously, that these rough 
and churlish tempers are a direct contrast to Ihe 
" meekness and gentleness of Christ ;" and that 
Christians are strongly and repeatedly enjoined to 
copy after their sreat *Model m these particulars, 
find to be themselves patterns of '' mercy and kind- 
** ness, and humbleness of mind, and meekness, and 
* longHSuffering.'* They are to " put away all 
** bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour^ 
*' and evil-speaking," not only, " being ready to 
'* eyeiy good work, but being gentk unto all men," 
^* showing all meekness unto aU men," " forbearing^ 
^ forgiving, tender-hearted." Remember the Apos^ 
He's declaration, that '' if any man bridleth not his 
** tongue, he only seemeth to be religious, and de- 
** ceiveth his own heart;" and that it is one of the 
characters of that love, without which all preten- 
sions to the name of Christian are but vain, that 
** it doth not behave itself unseemly.". Consider 
how much these acrimonious tempers must break 
in tipon the peace, and destroy the comfort, of those 
around you. Remember also that the honour of 
your Christian profession is at stake, and be soli- 
eitous not to discredit it: justly dreading lest you 
should disgust those whom you ought to conciliate ; 
and by conveying an unfavourable impression of 
your pridciples and character, should incur thip 
ffuilt of puttiuff an " offence in your brother's way;" 
mteby '* hindering the Gospel of Christ,*' the ad- 
vancement of which should be your daily and assi- 
^ons care. 

I 2 "^Vx^* 
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Thus having come to the full knowledge of you 
disease^ and to a just impression of its malignity, 
strive against it wim incessant watchfulness* Guard 
with the most jealous circumspection against its 
breaking forth into act. Force yourself to abound in 
little offices of courtesy and kindness; and you shall 
gradually experience in the performance of these 
a pleasure hitherto unknown, and awaken in your- 
self the dormant principles of sensibility. But take 
not up with external amendment ; guard against a 
false show of sweetness of disposition; and remem* 
ber that the Christian is not to be satisfied with tfaiB 
world's superficial courtliness of demeanor, but that 
his '' Love is to be without dissimulation/' Examine 
carefully, whether the unchristian tempers, which 
you would eradicate, are not maintained in visour 
by selfishness and pride; and strive to subdue mm 
enectually, by extirpating the roots from which tJiey 
derive their nutriment. Accustom yourself to endea- 
vour to look attentively upon a careless and incon- 
siderate world, which, while it is in such imminent 
peril, is so ignorant of its danger. Dwell upon this 
affecting scene, till it has excited your pity; and 
this pity, while it melts the mind to Christian love, 
shall insensibly produce a temper of habitual sym- 
pathy and softness. By means like these, jperse- 
veringly used in constant dependence oif Divine 
aid, you may confidently hope to make continual 
progress. Among men of the world, a youth of 
softness and sweetness will often, as we formerly 
remarked, harden into insensibility, and sharpen 
into mqroseness. But it is the office of Christianity 
to reverse this order. It is pleasing to witness this 
blessed renovation : to see, as life advances, aspe- 
rities gradually smoothing down, and austerities 
mellowing away : while the subject of this happy 
change experiences within increasing measuree of 
the comfort which he diffuses aroimd him; and 
feeling the senia} influences of that heavenly flame 
which can thus give life, and warmth, and action^ 
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to what had been hitherto rigid and insensible, 
looks up with gratitude to him who has shed abroad 
this principle of love in his heart ; 

Miraturqne novas frondes et non sua poma. 

Let it not be thought that in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, the amiable and useful qualities, where 
they are not prompted and governed by q^^ .^^ 
a principle of religion, have been spoken praise ^tven 
01 in too disparaging terms. Nor would *» «»w*fe 
I be understood as imwilling to concede **^f^^J 
to those who are living in me exercise of Uva. 
them, their proper tribute of commenda- 
iioii : Inest sua gratia. Of such persons it must 
be said, in the language of Scripture, " they have 
•• their reward." They have it in the inward com- 
placency, which a sweet temper seldom fails to in- 
spire ; in the comforts of the domestic or social 
circle ; in the pleasure which, from the constitution 
efournature, accompanies pursuit and action. They 
are always beloved in private, and generally re- 
spected in public life. !But when devoid of Keli- 
gion, if the word of God be not a fable, " they 
*' cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.'' True 
practical Christianity (never let it be forgotten) con- 
sists in devotin? the heart and life to God; in being 
supremely and nabitually governed by a desire to 
know, and a disposition to mlfil his will, and in en- 
deavouring, under the influence of these motives, to 
*'live to his glory." Where these essential requi- 
sites are wanting, however amiable the character 
may be, however creditable and respectable among 
flUen ; yet, as it possesses not the grand distinguish- 
ifig efi^nce, it must not be complimented with the 
name of Christianity. This however, when the ex- 
ternal decorums of Keligion are not violated, must! 
^oolnmonly be a matter between God and a man's ' 
own conscience ; and we ou^ht never to forget, ho^ 
strongly we are enjoined to be candid ^xA\^^sc^^^ 
'' I 3 V^^^^'^ 
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judging of the motiveB of othem, while ivc are strict 
in scrutinizing, and severe in questioning, our own. 
And this strict scrutiny is no where more neeessaiy, 
because there is no where more room for the c^pertk* 
tion of Belf-*deceit. We are all extremely prone to lend 
ourselves to the good opinion, which, however fiadsely^ 
is entertained of us by others ; and though we at first 
confusedly suspect, or even indubitably know, that 
their esteem is imfounded, and their praise* unds^ 
served, and that they would have thought and spoken 
of us very differently, if they had discemed our secnt 
motives, or had been accurately acquainted with dl 
the circumstances of ourciMiduct; we gradually auft 
fer ourselves to adopt their judgnnent of us, axid it 
length feel that we are in some sort injured, or d^iuei 
our due, when these false conodnenrntions are oatt* 
Our ami* ^^Tadicted or withheld. Without the asost 
abieMM constant watchfulness, and iShe moat dose 
of tca^ and impartial sdbr-examinati<ni» ineligiom 
n^^^^ people of amiable tempera, aad stfll aaom 
Oft to ie- ' those of useful lives, from the general popu' 
<^^^^ larity of their character, will be particulail^ 
mioead iif. }^^|)|^ ^ bccomc the dupes ctf tnift propvH 

sit]^. Nor is it they only who have here need to be on 
their guard: men of real religion will also do well 
to watch against this delusion. There is however 
another danger to which these are stiU more exr 
posed, and against which it ia the raiher necessary 
to warn them, because of our having insisted sa 
strongly on their being bound to be diligent in the 
discbarge of the active duties of life. In their eiK 
Danger to ^^eavouTS to fulfil this obUgatiou, let thenh 
true Ckrig- {>articularly beware, lest, setting out (m 
tians frtm right principleS) they insensibly lose tbeas 
*JJ^^ in the course of their progress ; lest,, ea- 
wwHly g&gii^ originally in the business and bustk 
^*'*^ of the wond, from a sincere and earnest 
desire to promote the glory of Grod, their minds 
should become so heated and absorbed in the pupi 
Bmt of their object,, as that the true motive of aetion . 
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ihovld either alioeether cease to be an habitual 
principle, or should at least lose mndi of its life and 
vigour; and lest, their thoughts and afiections being 
digressed by temporal concerns, their sense of the 
reality of *' unseen things" shoidd fade away, and 
they should lose their relish for the employments 
md offices of Religion. 

. The Christian's path is beset with dangers — On 
kke one hand, he justly dreads an inactive and 
BBprofttable life ; on the fkber, he no less justly trem* 
bles for the loss of that spiritual-nundecmess, which 
is the very essence and power of his profession. 
Ihia is not quite the place for the full discussion of 
die difficult topic now before us : and if it were, the 
writer of these sheets is too conscious of his own 
incompetency, not to be desirous of asking, rather 
Aan of giring, advice respecting it. Yet, as it is 
a matter whiw has often engaged Us most serious 
CMmridoration, and has been the frequent subject of 
Us anxious inquiry into the writmgs and opinions 
at ikt better instructors, he will venture to deliver 
ft fow words- on it, offering them with unaffected 
difidence. 

' Does then the Christian discover in himself, 
jfldgin^ not from accidental and occasional feelings^ 
(on wbich little stress is either way to be ^^|,^ ^ 
Jrid) but from the permanent and habitual tuck at au^ 
tanper of his mind, a settled, and %tiilp^,^*^ 
mmU growing, coldness and indisnosition ^^^ 
tocwavds the considerations and omces of Relieion? 
And has he reason to apprehend that this coldness 
and indisposition are owmg to his being engaged too 
■ndi or too earnestly in worldly business, or to his 
heing^ too keen in the pursuit of worldly objects? 
iet him carefully examine the state of his ownkeart, 
tad seriously and impartially survey the circum- 
atenees of his situation m life ; numbly praying to the 
*Patker of Hght and mercy, that he may be enabled 
Id aee his way clearly in this diffic^t esnecsB^sos:^ 
^ 1 4 ^ 
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^ater danger than in the former case^ that penM»9 
in whom they abound, may be flattered into a fakMr 
opinion of tnemselves by the exceasiTe commen- 
dations often paid to them by others, and by the 
beguiling complacencies of their own minds, which 
are apt to be puffed up with a proud, though secret, 
consciousness of their own superior acuteness and 
sensibility. But it is the less requisite to enlarge off 
this topic, because it has been well discussed by 
many, who have unfolded the real natufe of thoao 
fascinating qualities ; who have well remarked, thit 
thoi:^ showy and apt to catch the eye, they are of 
a flimsy and perishable fabric, and not of that sub- 
stantial and durable texture, which, while it imparts 
permanent warmth and comfort, will long preserve 
its more sober honours, and stand the wear and teat 
of life, and the vicissitudes of seasons. It has heoL 
shown, that these qualities often fail us when most 
we want their aid ; that their possessors can solace 
themselves with their imi^nary exertions in behalf 
of ideal misery^ and yet surink from the labours of 
active benevolence, or retire with disgust from the 
homely forms of real poverty and wretchedness. 
In fine, the superiority of true Christian Charity, 
and of plain practical beneficence, has been ably 
vindicated;. and the school of Rousseau has been 
forced to yield to the school of Christ, when the 
question has been concerning the best means o{ 
promoting the comfort of fiEunily life, or the temporal 
well-being of society*. 



* WliHc atl are worthy of blame, wbo to qualities like theae, 
assigned a more exalted place than to religbus and moral prioic^lc ; 
there is one writer who, emineBtly culpable in this respect, deurrcs, 
vn another account, still severer reprehension. Reallj possessed of 
powers to explore and touch the finest strings of the human heut, ami 
bound by his sacred profession to de%ote those powers to the senrioe 
of religion and virtue, be every where discovers a studious soUcitude 
to excite indecent ideas. We turn away our eyes with disgust from 
open immodesty: but even this is less mischievous than that more 
measured style, which excites impure images, without shocking ot by 
the grossness of the language. Never was delicate sensibility proved 
to be more distinct trota plain practical benevolence, than in the 

vrritb^ 
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SBCT. V. 

Some other grand Defects in the practical System of 
the Bulk of Nominal Christiani. 

t 

In the imperfect sketch which has been drawn of 

the Religion of the bulk of Nominal Christians, 
their fundamental error respecting the essential 
nature of Christianity has been discussed, and traced 
iato some of its many mischievous consequencet. 
Several of their particular misconceptions and al* 
lowed defects have also been pointea out and illus- 
trated. It may not be improper to close the survey 
by noticing some others, for the existence of which 
we may now appeal to almost every part of the pre- 
ceding delineation. 

In the first 'place, then, there appears through- 
out, both in tne principles and allowed conduct 
of die bulk of nominal Christians, a most j^^g^^^ 
inadequate idea of the gtit/i^ and evil of sin, ideas of ih€. 
We every where find reason to remark, ^^J^ 
that Religion is sufiered to dwindle away "'"^**"' 
into a mere matter of police. Hence the guilt of 
acttcms is estimated, not by the proportion in which, 
according to Scripture, mey are offensive to God, 
but by wat in which they are injurious to society. 
Murder, theft, fraud in all its shapes, and some 

species 

ivritiBgs of the anthor to whom I aUude. Instead of emplojing hb 
fedoDts for the benefit of his fellow-creatares, they were applied to the 
peoiicioiis purposes of corrupting the national taste, and of lowering 
'the flmdard of manners and morals. The tendency of bis writings is to 
«itiattt that purity of mmd, intended by Providence as the companiop 
and preserratire of youthful Tirtne ; and to produce, if the expression 
•any be permitted, a morfrwi senabiixty in iivs perception rf indecency, 
An imaghiation exercised in this discipline, is never clean, but seeks 
lor and discovers something indelicate in the most common plirases and 
*,Klioni of <Mrdinary life. If the general st^leof writing and conversation 
-mre. to be formed on that model, to which Sterne used his utmost en- 
4easDam to concifiate the mindsof men, there is no estimating the effects 
-which would soon be prodnccd on die manners and monh o(\l\« «^'^« 
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species of lying, are manifestly, and in an ^^Sim^ 
degree, injurious fjo social happiness. How different 
accordingly, in the moral scale, is the place they 
hold, firom that which is assigned to idolatry, to 
general irreligion,to swearing, drinking, fornication, 
tasciviottsness, sensuality, excessive dissipation; and 
in particular circumstances, to pride, wrath, malice, 
and reTenge! 

Indeed, several of the above-mentioned vices 
are held to be grossly criminal in the lower rankA, 
because manifestly ruinous to their temporal inte- 
rests: but in the higher, they are represented as 
*' losing half their evil by losing all their grossness," 
as flowin? naturally from great prosperity, from the 
excess of gaiety and good humour ; and they are 
accordingly ** regarded with but a small degree of 
'' disapprooation, and censured very slightly or not 
** at all (a)." — " Non meus hie sermo est/' These 
are the remarks of authors, who have surveyed the 
stage of human life with more than ordinary ob- 
servation; one of whom in particular cannot be 
suspected of having been misled by religious preju- 
dices, to form a judgment of the superior orders too 
unfavourable and severe. 

Will these positions however be denied ? WiH 
it be maintained that there is not the difference 
already stated, in the moral estimation of these 
different classes of vices ? Will it be said, that the 
one class is indeed more generally restrained, and 
more severely punished by human laws, because 
more properly cognizable by human judicatures, 
and more directly at war with the well-being of 
society; but that, when brought before the tribunal 
of internal opinion, they are condemned with eiqual 
rigour? 

Facts may be denied, and charges laughed out of 
countenance; but where the general sentiment and 
feeling of mankind are in question, our common 
language is often the clearest and most impartial 

witness; 

(a) Vide Smith on the Wealth of Nations, Vol. UL 



NHtneM ; and the concluBions thus fbrnished are not 
•'tb be parried by wit^ or eluded by sophistry. In the 
>|msent case, our ordinary modes of speech furnish 
duflSicient matter for the determination of the argu- 
i&ent; and abundantly prove our disposition to 
consider as matters of small account, such sins as 
are not held to be injurious to the community* We 
invent for them diminutive and qualifying terms, 
"which, if not, as in the common uses of langui^''^, 
to be admitted as signs of approbation and good 
-will, must at least be confessed to be proofs of our 
^ndehcy to regard them with palliation and indul-* 

S^nce. Free-thinking, gallantry, jollity (a), and a 
ousand similar phrases, might be adduced as in- 
stances. But it is worthy of remark, that no such 
Wofb and qualifying terms are in use, for expressing 
\he smaller degrees of theft, or fraud, or forgery, or 
%ny other of those offences, which are committed 
by men against their fellow-creatures, and in the 
iappression of which we are interested by our regard 
to our temporal concerns. 

The charge which we are urging is indeed unde-- 
niable. In the case of any question of honour or of 
moral honesty, we ai'e sagacious in discerning, and 
inexorable in judging, the offence. No allowance is 
iDade for the suddenness of surprise, or the strength 
TDf temptations. One single failure is presumed to 
imply the absence of the moral or honourable prin*? 
biple. The memory is retentive on these occasions; 
Imd the man's character is blasted for life. Here 
^en the mere suspicion of having once offended 
fean scaix^ely be got over: " There is an awkward 
^ istory about that man, which must be explained 
h before he and I can become acquainted." But in 
the case of sins against Qod, there is no such watchful 
V • ' jealousy, 

'■ ■ 

^'» Vide the Grammarians and Dialecticians on the Dimhmtivei of 
pe^ttalian and other famguages. 

ii'(*)> Many more nught be added« such as a goofi fidlow, a good 
«0Qipc|Q|on, a Ilbertine« a little free, a little loose in talk, ivild, gay, 
Jovial, being no man's enemy but his own, &c. &g. Stc, &c. ; above all, 
having a goSd heart* ■ . 
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jedoiuy, none of tihis rigorouB logic A man mif 
go oa in tbe frequent comnuMiov of knovm mm^ 
yet no eueh infierence is drawn leapectuig tiio alh 
Bence of the reliffions principle. Om tiie contniw 
we aay of him, mi *^ thongn his coindmct he a litae 
** incorrect, his princ^les are iinton€hed;''--*tiiat hi '■ 
has a good heart: and such a man may go qnisdy 
throngh life, with the titles of a m^kty wortm^ ertt^ 
ttire, and a very good Christian. 

But in the woni of God actions are estimated hf 
a £Bur less accommodating standard. There we nm 
of no Httk sins. Much of our Saviour's sermoa 
oa the mount, which many of the class we are.oofr> 
demning aflfect highly to admire, is expresslypointod 
against so dangerous a misconception. Inere, no 
such distinction is made between the rich and the 
poor. No notices are to be traced of one scale rf 
morals for the higher, and of another for the lower 
classes of society. Nay, the former are ez[»estdj 
guarded against any such vain imagination; aad 
are distinctly warned, that their con£tion in Ufe it , 
the more dangerous, because of the more abundant 
temptations to which it exposes them. Idolatry; 
fornication, lasciviousness, drunkenness, reirellin^ 
inordinate affection, are, by the Apostle likewise 
classed with theft and murder, and with what we 
hold in eren still greater abomination; and coiw 
ceming them all it is pronounced alike, that '' they 
V which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
**ofGod*.'' 

In truth, the instance which we have lately spe» 
fied, of the loose system of these nominal Christians; 
Inadequate betrays a fatal absence of the princrple 
fearrf which is the very foundation of all Ke*- • 
Oo(L ligion. Their slight notions of the guilt • 

and evil of sin discover an utter want of all sui&ble 
reverence for the Divine Majesty. This principle 
IS justly termed in Scripture, " the beginning of 

'* wisdom ;" 

♦ Gal. V. 19 — «i. CoKiii. 5 — c^ 
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" mMlam^'^aad there is peihaps no one qtialfty which 
it bk so.nmch the studious endeavour of die saei^ 
writers to impress upon the human heart*. 

Bid is'considered in Scripture as rebellion against 
llie soYereignly of God, and everjr different act of 
it equally violates his law, aud> if persevered in, 
disclaims his supremacy. To the inconsiderate and 
the gay, this doctrine may seem harsh, while, vainly 
fluttenng in the sunshine of worldly prosnerity, they 
lidL themselves into a fond security* *' ]Dut the day 
" of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in 
'^ the which the Heavens shall pass away with a 
*' neat noise, and the elements shall melt with 
*' fervent'heat; the earth also and the works that 
are therein sludl be burnt iip.'' — ** Seeing then, 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner 
of persons ought we to be in all holy conversation 
ana godlinessf?'' We are but an atom in the 
universe. — Worlds upon worlds surround us, dl 
probaUy foil of intelligent creatures, to whom, now 
orkereaiier, we may 1^ a spectacle, and afford an 
example' of the Divine procedure. Who then shaH 
take' upon him to pronounce what might be the issue, 
if sin were suffered to pass unpunished in one corner 
of tins universal empire ? Who shall say what con- 
fusion might be the consequence, what disorder it 
might spread through the creation of God ? Be this 
however as it may, me language of Scripture is clear 
and decisive; — " The wicked shall be turned into 
" hell, and all the people that forget God." 

it should be .carefully observ^ too, that these 
mhil denunciations of the future punishment of sin 
dcgrive additional weight from this consideration, 
that^they are represented, not merely as a judicial 
sentence, which without violence to the settled order 
of things might be remitted through the mere mercy 
of our Almi^ty Governor, but as arising out of the 
■ estoblished course of nature ; as happening in the 

way 



* Job, zxTiH. flS. Pnln, cxL 10. Frov. \. *7«— \&. \<^ 
/ s Feter, iu, 10, ii. 
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wty of natund consequence^ just as a caloae iB 
tecessariljr connected with its effect; andasresnltuig 
from certain: connexions and relations, wluch cuk 
dered tbem suitable and becoming. It is stated, liiat ' 
the kingdom of Gk>d and the kingdom of Satan ara 
both set up in the world, and that to the one^ or tha 
otiberofthese we must belong. ''Therigfatecniftlittvd 
^ passed from death unto life" — ^^they are delivaad 
^ from the power of darkness, and are tianslatBd 
^ into the kingdom of God's dear Son'*'.'' IlieTaia 
become '' the chihken/' and '' the subjects of QtAJ* 
While oa earth, they We his day, h» aervica^las 
people ; they '^ speak £Ood of ms name ;" ibtf 
abound in hm works. £ven here they are in boM 
degree possi^sed of his image; byanafayitahalifbe 
perfected; thegr shall awake up after his ** KVeness,* 
and being '^ heirs of eternal lire/' they shall leceivs 
1< an inheritance inccHrruptible and undefiled, and 
^ that fadeth not away.'' 

Of sinners, on the other hand, it ia declared^ timi 
^ they are of their father the devil;" while ona«rt]i(i 
they are styled ^' his children/' ^ his serrants f tluey 
are Sfud '^ to do his works/' *^ to hold of his sidar 
to be ** 8id)jects of his kingdom ;" at length ^ Ubif 
" shall partake his portion," when the meeeifid 
Saviour shall be changed into an avenging^Jik^^ 
and shall pronounce tb,t dreadful sentence, '* Depart 
*^ from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
f' for the devil and his angels." 

Is it possible that these declarationa should not 
strike terror,- or at least excite serious and feuful 
apprehension in the lightest and most inc<msiderats 
mind? But the ima^nations of men are CEUaHy 
prone to suggest to mem fallacious hopes in the 
very face of these positive declarations. "We cannot 
^* persuade ourselves that God will in &Gt prove 
f so severe." It was the very delusion to whiek our 
first parents listened ; ^ Ye shall not sorely cUe." i ^ 

Let me ask these rash men^ who are thus disposed 

ta 

• CoUU i^ 
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ta Ibnfle with their immortal interoito^ had thef 
ln«d in. the antediluvian world, would they havo 
conceived it possible that Gk>d would then exeeuta 
his vredieted threatening ? Yet the event to(^ place 
f^ine appointed time; the flood came and swept 
tham 1^ away : and this awful instance of the angei 
of God against sin, is related in the inspired writ* 
ing» for our instruction. Still more to rouse us to 
a(tt0iiftion« the record is impressed in indelible cfaai^ 
racters on the solid substance of the very globe we 
uduJoit; which thus, in every country upon eardi^ 
foJOubihes practical attestations to tlie truth of Ihel 
saeried writings, and to the actual accomplishment 
of thw awful predictionB. For mysdf I must da* 
dava, that I never can read without awe the passam, 
^, which our Saviour ia speaking of the state of die 
worid at the time of this memorable event. Thd 
wiakedhiess of men is represented to have been great 
and prevalent : yet not as we are ready to conceive,^ 
aiaoh aa to interrupt the course, and soake the vetj^ 
ftwm of sociely. The general &ce of things was^ 
not very different from that which is ex^ 
m many of the European nations. It waa 
a^atlfiab, a luxurious, an irrehgious, sad an inconBt-* 
dacata world. They were called, but they would not 
baaiken; they were warned, but they would not 
baUeve — *' they did eat, they drank, they married 
*^ wives, they were given in miwrriage,'' such is the 
account of one of the Evangelists ; in that of another 
iiia stated nearly in the same words ; '^ They were 
^.v'tating and drinking, marrying and given in maiw 
'f-:riage» and knew not until me flood came and 
'Vawept them all away.'' 

• «■ ■ 

. Anin, we see throujghout, in the system whieb 
«a have been describing, a most inadequate con** 
caption of the difficulty of becoming imade^fuau 
true Christians; and an utter forgetful- ^T^L^S" 
nesa of its being the great business of ^E^t^ 
life to secure our admission into Heaven, Heanei^ . 
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and to prepare our hearts for its senrice and enjoy- 
ments. Tne general notion appears to be, tnat^ 
if bom in a country of which Christianity is the 
established religion, we are bom Christians. We do 
not therefore look out for positive evidence of ottr 
really being of that number; but putting the ondi 
probandi, (^ it may be so expressed) on me wrong 
side, we conceive ourselves such of course, except 
our title be disproved by positive evidence to tiie 
contrary. Ana we are so slow in giving ear to what 
conscience urges to us on this side ; so dexterous in 
justifying what is clearly wrong, in palliating What 
we cannot justify, in magnifying the merit of what 
is fairly commendable, in flattering ourselves tfaitt 
our habits of vice are only occasional acts, and iii 
multiplying our single acts into habits of virtue^ that 
we must be bad indeed, to be compelled to givd 
a verdict against ourselves. Besides, fiaving no uttfi 
picion of our state, we do not set ourselves in eamest 
to the work of self-examination ; but only receive iftp 
a confused and hasty way some occasional noti<^' 
of our danger, when sickness, or the loss of a friehd^ 
or the recent commission of some act of Vice of 
greater size than ordinary, has awakened in our con* 
sciences a more than usual degree of sensibility^ 

Thus, by the generality, it is altogether forgott^ 
that the Christian has a great work to execute'; 
that of forming himself after the pattern of his Lord 
and Master, through the operation of the Holy 
Spirit of God, which is promised to our fervent 
prayers and dQigent endeavours. Unconscion& of thfe 
obstacles which impede, and of the enemies which 
resist, their advancement; they are naturally forget^' 
ful also of the ample provision which is in store, for 
enabling them to surmount the one, and to conquer 
the other. The Scriptural representations of thep 
state of the Christian on earth, by the images of 
" a race," and " a warfare ;" of its being hecessai]^'' 
to rid himself of every eticwmbTOnce whicn mij^bt i«-^ 
tard him in the one, and to tvxmi^^sMoa^^ ^^i^^ 
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prhole armour of God for bein^ yictorious in the 
D^er, are« so far as these nominal Christians are 
doncemed^ figures of no propriety or meaning. As 
little have they, in correspondence with the Scrip- 
^re descriptions of the feeUngs and language of 
r^al Christians, any idea of acquiring a relish, while 
im earth, for the worship and service of Heaven. If 
(ftte truth must be told, their notion is rather a con- 
Based idea of future gratification in Heaven, in re- 
tam for having put a force upon their inclinations, 
iand endured so much religion while on earth. 
^-'But all this is only nomino/ Christianity, which 
g^ibits a more inadequate image of her real excel- 
Ifmcies, than the cold copyings, by^ some insipid 
lieiicil, convey of the force ana grace of Nature, or 
Qf Raphael. In the language of Scripture, Christi- 
igdiy IS not a geographical, but a moral term. It is 
ikfit the being a native of a Christian country : it is 
a condition, a state \ the possession of 2i peculiar na- 
pfre, with the qiialities and {properties which belong 

to it. 

- Farther than this, it is a state into which we are 
#0t bom, but into which we must be translated \ 
a nature which we do not inherit, but into which we 
aire to be created anew. To the undeserved grace 
<^ Opd, which is promised on our use of the appoint- 
ed means, we must be indebted for the attainment 
oCtbis nature; and, to acquire and make sure of it, 
19 that great *' work of our salvation," which we are 
<yynmanded to ** work out with fear and trembling." 
W.^ are every where reminded, that this is a matter 
<j|f hdbour and difficulty, requiring continual watch- 
fiiliiess, and unceasing effort, and unwearied pa- 
tjfOBicer Even to the very last, towards the close of 
atiloi^ Ufe consumed in active service, or in cheerful 
siifiecuig, we find St. Paul himself declaring, that he 
<|iHiP^yed bodily self-denial and mental discipline 
t^jbe. indispensably necessary to his very safety. 
Q^tians, who are really worthy of the name, are 
flspro^ented as being '* made meet for the inheritance 
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** of tke Saints in light;" as " waiting* fotfliie 
<< coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ;'' as 'Mooldi^ 
f^ tot, and hastening unto» the coming of ^e day of 
'^ Qod." It is stated as being enough to make them 
happy, that *' Christ should receive them to Iiinw 
y self ;^ and the songs of the blessed spirits' m 
Heaven, are described to be the -same, as those itk 
which the servants of Ood on earth pour forth tfasit 
gratitude and adoration. 

Conscious therefore of the indispensable necessity, 
and of the arduous nature of the service in whiek 
he is engaged, the true Christian sets himself to lihe 
work wiui vigour, and prosecutes it with diliMUolfi 
His motto is that of the painter } " nuUu» du$ Mle 
*' linea" Fled as it were from a couxitry in whiofc 
the plague is raging, he thinks it not enough junt 
to pass the boundtay line, but would pcct out ^ 
doubt his escape beyond the limits of infection. 
Prepared to meet with difficulties, he is not disr 
couraged when they occur; warned of his numerom 
adversaries, he is not alarmed on their approach, or 
unprovided for encountering them. lie knows 
that the beginnings of every new course may b^ 
expected to be rough and painful ; but he is assured 
that the paths on which he is entering will ere long 
seem smoother, and become indeed ^' paths of {dea- 
*' santness and peace." 

Now of the state of such an one the expressions 
of Pilgrim and Stranger are a lively description': 
dud all the other figures and images, by which Chris^ 
tians are represented in Scripture, have in his case 
a determinate meaning and a just application. Theve 
is indeed none, by which the Chnstian's state M 
earth is in the word of Cod more frequently imageidl, 
or more happily illustrated, than by that of a jooiv 
ney : and it may not be amiss to pause for a wfafl^ 
in order to survey it under that resemblance. The 
Christian is travelling on business through a slxan^ 
countrjr, in which he is commanded to execute his 
work with diligence, and pursue his course homeward 

7 with 
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alacrity. The fruits which he sees by tSie waV'* 
he gathers with caution ; he drinks of the 
ns with moderation ; he is thankful when the 
(hines, and his way is pleasuit ; but if it be 
1 and rainy, he cares not much ; he is but a 
Uer. He is prepared for vicissitudes ; he knows 
le must expect to meet with them in the stormy 
uncertain climate of this world. But he is 
lling to '* a better country," a country of nn- 
led light and undisturbed sereni^. He finds 
by experience, that when he has nad the least 
temal comforts, he has always been least di»» 
1 to loiter ; and if for the time it be a litde 
preeable, he can solace himself with the idea of 
eing thereby forwarded in his course. In a less 
rourable season, he looks round him with an 
)f observation ; he admires what is beautiful ; 
[amines what is curious ; he receives with com- 
incy the refreshments which are set before him^ 
mjoys them with thankfulness. Nor does he 
iishly refuse to associate with the inhabitants 
e country through which he is passing ; nor, so 
s he may, to speak their lanmiage, and adopt 
fashions. But he suffers not pleasure, curiosity, 
ciety, to take up too much of his time ; and is 
intent on transacting the business which he has 
cecute, and on prosecuting the journey which 
s ordered to pursue. He knows also that,, to 
rery end of life, his journey will be through a 
Ltry in which he has many enemies ; that his 
is beset with snares ; that temptations throng 
nd him, to seduce him from his course, or check 
advancement in it ; that the very air disposes to 
rsiness, and that therefore to the very last it will 
iquisite for him to be circumspect and collected* 
in therefore he examines whereabouts he is, how 
las got forward, and whether or not he is tra- 
ng in the right direction. Sometimes he seems 
mself to make considerable progress ; sometimes 
fdvances but slowly ; too often he finds reason 
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to fear he has.fallen backward in his course* N«fr 
he is cheered with hope, and gladdened by succew; 
now he is disquieted with doubts, and damped, t^ 
disappointments. Thus while, to nominal Chnstiaiis» 
Religion is a dull uniform thio^, and they havaap 
conception of the desires and disappointments^ iim 
hopes and fean, the joys and sorrows, which it is 
c^culated to birinff into exercise ; in the tru&Clu^ 
tian, all is life and motion ; and his great work of^ 
forth alternately the various passions of the #cnil; 
Let it not therefore be ima^ned that his is a slate 
of unenlivened toil and hardship. His very laboQ|$ 
are *' the labours of love;" if ** he has neiMi..(if 
*\ patience/' it is *' the patience of hope;'' and.he 
is cheered in his work by the constant assurance 4rf 
present support, and of final victory. Let it not 
oe forgotten, that this is the very idea given uaod^ 
happiness by one of the ablest examinem of the' 
human mind ; ** a constant employment for adeui^ 
" able end, with the consciousness of a continual 
** progress." So true is the Scripture declaration 
that " Godliness has the promise of the life that 
** now is, as well as of that which is to come." 

Our review of the character of the bulk of No;* 
minal Christians has exhibited abundant proofs of 
Bu\k(f their allowed defectiveness in that. great 
Nominal constituent of the true Christian charact^ 

dS^win ^^ ^^^ ^f ^^^- Many instances, in proof 
the love <f of this assertion, have been incidentatty 
God, pointed out, and the charge is in itself aa 

obvious, that it were superfluous to spend nuid^ 
time in endeavouring to establish it. Put the qfnutf 
tion fairly to the test. Concerning the proper 
piarks and evidences of affection, there can be little 
dispute. Let the most candid investigator, ftxamini 
the character, and conduct, and language of:t)i4 
persons of whom we have been speaking; and. he 
will be compelled to acknowledge, that, so fSeuTiaa 
loye. towards the ^Supreme Being is in.qaestioiE^ 

these 
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diese marks and evidences are no where to be met 
nith. It is in itself a decisive evidence of a con- 
trary feeling in those nominal Christians, that they 
Bnd no pleasure in the service and worship of God. 
Fheir devotional acts resemble less the free-will 
ofierings of a enteful heart, than that constrained 
ind reluctant noma^« which ia exacted by some 
IraFd master from' his oppressed dependents, and 
said with cold suUenness^'add slavish apprehension. 
Lt was the very chaise brought by 60a against his 
ongrateful people of old, that, while they called him 
Sovereign and JPather, tibey withheld from him the 
regards which severally belong to those respected 
Emd endearing appellations. Thus we likewise think 
it enough to offer to the most excellent and amiable 
Df Beings, to our supreme and unwearied Bene- 
bctor, a dull, artificial, heartless gratitude, of which 
we should be ashamed in the case of a fellow-crea- 
ture, who had ever so small a claim on our regard: 
and thankfulness ! 

- it may be of infinite use to establish in our minds 
a strong and habitual sense of that first and great 
commandment — *' Thou Ailt love the Lord thy 
** Grod with all thy heart, and ^th all thy mind, and 
'* with all thy soul, and with all thy strength." This 
passion, operative and vigorous in its very nature, 
uke a master spring, would set in motion and main- 
ti&in in action all the complicated movements of the 
homan soul. Soon also would it terminate many 
practical questions concerning the allowableness of 
certain compliances ; questions which, with other 
similar difficulties, are often only the cold offspring 
of a spirit of reluctant submission, and cannot stand 
the encounter of this trying principle. If, for exam- 
ple> it were disputed, whemer or not the law of Grod 
were so strict as had been stated, in condemning the 
d^htest infraction of its precepts; yet, when, from 
the precise demands of justice, the appeal shall be 
nuide to the more generous principle of love, there 
would be at once an end of the discussion. Fear 
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wished to corrupt the simple morality of purer 
times. 

Let us try the question by a parallel instance. 

What judgment should we form of the warmth 
of that man's attachment to his Sovereign, who, at 
seasons of recreation, should seek his pleasures in 
scenes as ill-accordant with the principle of loyally, 
as those of which we have been speaking are with 
the genius of religion? If for this purpose he were 
to select the place, and freauent the amusements to 
which Democrats and Jacooins (a) should love to 
resort for entertainment, and in which they should 
find themselves so much at home, as invariably to 
select the spot for their abiding habitation ; where 
dialogue, and song, and the intelligible language 
of gesticulation, should be used to convey ideas and 
sentiments, not perhaps palpably treasonable, or 
falling directly within the strict precision of any 
legal limits, but yet palpably contrary to the spirit of 
monarchical government ; which, further, the highest 
authorities had recommended as sovereign specifics 
for cooling the warmth, and enlarging uie narrow- 
ness of an excessive loyalty ! What opinion should 
we form of the delicacy of that friendship, or Qf the 
fidelity of that love, which in relation to their re- 
spective objects, should exhibit the same contra- 
djctions? 

In truth, the hard measure, if the phrase may be 
pardoned, which we give to God; and the very 
different way in which we allow ourselves to act, 
and speak, and feel, where He is concerned, from 
that which we require, or even practise, in the case 
of our fellow-creatures, is in itself the most decisive 
proof that the principle of the love of God, if not 
altogether extinct in us, is at least in the lowest 
possible degree of languor. 

. From 

(a) The author is almost afraid of using the cerms, lest they shovid 
convey an impression of party feelings, of which he wishes tnls book 
to .exhibit no traces *, but he here means by Democrats and Jaoobinif 

Dot pgnoDs, oil whom party 'v\o\eiiGe ia&texA i\i« «\f^c\) bat \}ersonf 

^bo ure really and avoweA^y s\ik^. 
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: From examining the degree in which the bulk 
of nominal Christians are defective in the love of 
God, if we proceed to inquire concern- PractUai ' 
ing the strength of their love towatds tyttemrf 
their fellow-creatures, the writer is well ^^^*?^ 
aware of its being generally held, that ucfSTin 
here at least they may rather challenge n^t re- 
praise than submit to censure. Alid the f ^'^ *^ 
many beneficent institutions in which this Zr% 
country abounds, probably above every few cnu-. 
other, whether in ancient or modem times, ^"'*** • 
may be perhaps appealed to in proof of the opinion* 
Much of what might have been otherwise urged in 
liibe .discussion of Siis topic, has been anticipated in 
the'in<|^uiry into the grounds of the extravagant 
estimation, assigned to amiable tempers and useful 
lives, when unconnected with religious principle. 
What was then stated: may serve in many cases to 
lower, in the iMresent instance, the loftiness of the 
pretensions of these nominal Christians ; and we 
shall hereafter have occasion to mention another 
consideration, of which the effect must be, still fur^ 
ther.lo reduce their claims. Meanwhile, let it suffice 
to remark, that we must not rest satisfied with 
merely superficial appearances, if we would form a 
fair estimate of the oegree of purity and vigour, in 
which the principle of good wilt towards men warms 
the bosoms of the generality of professed Christians 
in the higher and more opulent classes in this coun- 
try. In a highly polished state of society, for in- 
sdeince, we do not expect to find morbseness ; and 
in. an age of great profusion, though we may reflect 
with pleasure on those. numerous charitable institu- 
tions, which ar6 justly the honour of Great Britain, 
we are not too hastily to infer a strong principle of 
internal benevolence, from liberal contributions ta 
the relief of indigence and misery. When these 
contributions indeed are equally aouhdant in frugal 
times, or from individuals persoivailb} ^e.QrcLQra!a^^v 
the source from which they origVtl'^t^\>ecotQR»^W8»; 
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miefitioiiablek But a vigorous principle of pliilaii' 
tnropy must not be at once conceded^ on the groupd 
of lioeral benefitctions to the poor^ in the case, cf 
one^ who, by his liberality in this respect, is carlaiM 
in no necessarf« is abridged of no luxoiy, ie;p«t tt 
no trouble either of thought or of action; wh^.BOt 
to impute a desire of being praised for his benefm 
lence, is injured in no man's estimation; in whcM| 
also fieuniliiuritY with laree sums has prodneed. tkit 
freedom in the expenditure of mcmey, vihieh it 
tiBvet &ib to operate* except in mindii under At 
influence of a etrong principle of avarice. 

Our conclusion, perhapsfwouldbe lessftvoumlite 
but not less fiur, if we were to try the chiarse^ 
Tmtmmh ters in questi<m by thosesurertecft% wUsk 
of bnem* are Stated bv the Apostle to be less a» 

^^^^ biguous nuuKS of a real spirit of phihar 

thropy. The strength of every passion is to fai 
estimated by its victory over passKms of a& cnpoi' 
site nature. What iudgment then shall we nuai 
of the force of the benevolence of tha age,, whm 
measured by this standard) How does it ataiid Ad 
shock, when it oomes into encounter with our pridfl^' 
our vfoiity, our self-love, our self-interest, our knt 
of ease or of pleasure, our ambition, oar desiie sf 
worldly estimation] Does it make us BelfHlenyjng» 
that we may be liberal in relieving others? Dosi^ 
it niake ns persevere in doing good in spite of in- 
gratitude; and onljr pity the ignorance, or prejudice, 
or malice, which misrspresents our conduct, or mis- 
C(mstrues our motives? Does it make us forbear 
what we conceive may prove the occasion of ham 
to a fellow-creature, though the harm should not 
seem naturally, or even fairly, to flow from our oon- 
duct, but to he the result only of his own obstinaey 
or weakness ? Are we slow to believe any dung to 
our neighbour's disadvantage ? and, when we can-' 
not but credit it, are we disposed rStther to cover, 
4LDd^ M &r as we justly can, to palliate, than to' 
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di¥Ulge or aggravate it? Suppose an opportunity to 
oeeur of performing a kindness, to one, who« from 
pride or yanity, should be loth to receive, or to be 
Ktiown to receive, a favour from us ; should we 
IsAmestly endeavour, so far as we could with truth, to 
lesisen in his own mind and in that of others the merit 
Hf our good offices, and by so doing dispose him to 
fiNseive them with diminished reluctance and a less 
pidhiul weight of obligation ? This end, however, 
ttLust be accomplished, if accomplished at all, not by 
fpeeches of affected disparagement, which we might 
easily foresee would produce the contrary effect, 
but by a simple and fair explanation of the circum- 
ttances, which render the action in no wise incon- 
fl^eiit to ourselves, though highly beneficial to 
him. Can we, from motives oiP kindness, incur or 
lisk ihe charge of being deficient in spirit, in pene- 
tMttion, ot in foresight? Do we tell another of his 
Ihtilts, when the communication, though probably 
tntoeficial to him, cannot be made inthout ember 
Mussment or pain to ourselves, and may probably 
tEMen his regard for our person, or his opinion of 
dut judgment? Can we etifle a repartee which 
wocild wound another; though the utterance of it 
#<mld gratify our vanity, and the supnression of it 
Aay disparage our character fbr wit? If any one 
advance a mistaken proposition, in an instance 
wherein the error may be mischievous to him; can 
we, to the prejudice perhaps of our credit for dis- 
cernment, forbear to contradict him in public, lest 
by piquing his pride we should only harden him in 
his error? and can we reserve our counsel for some 
more favourable season, the ** mollia tempera fendi,'' 
when it may be communicated without offencie? If 
We have recommended to any one a particular line 
<tf conduct; or have pointed out the probable mis- 
chiefs of the opposite course, and it our admoni- 
tions have been neglected, are we realfy hurt when 
our predictions of evil are accomplished? Is- our 
love superior to envy, and jealousy, and exaxjSaXiss^'l 
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Are we acute to discern and forward to embrace any 
fair opportunity of promoting the interests of an- 
other ; if it be in a line wherein we ourselves also are 
moving* and in which we think ourprogress has not 
been proportionate to our desert? Can we take plea^ 
sure in bringing his merits into notice, and in obf 
viating the prejudices which may have damped his 
efforts, or m removing the obstacles which maj 
have retarded his advancement? If even to thm 
extent we should be able to stand the scrutiny, let 
it be farther asked, how, in the case of our en^mies^ 
do we correspond with the Scripture representatioDS 
of love? Are we meek under provocations, readjf 
to forgive, and apt to forget injuries ? Can we, with 
sincerity, " bless them that curse us, do good to them 
" that hate us, and pray for them which despitefully 
'' use us, and persecute us ?" Do we prove to the 
Searcher of hearts a real spirit of forgiveness, by 
our forbearing, not only from aven^ng an injury 
when it is in our power, but even from telling to 
^ny one, how ill we have been used ; and that too 
when we are not kept silent by a consciousness^ that 
we should lose credit by divulging the circumstance? 
And lastly. Can we not only be content to retun^ 
our enemies good for evil, (for this return, as has 
been remarked by one of the greatest of uninspired 
authorities (a), may be prompted by pride and 
repaid by self-complacency) out, when they are 
successful or unsuccessful without our having con- 
tributed to their good or ill fortune, can we not only 
be content, but cordially rejoice in their prosperity, 
or sympathize with their distresses? 

Tnese are but a few specimens of the character- 
istic marks which might be stated of a true predo- 
minant benevolence ; yet even these may serve to 
convince us how far tlie bulk of nominal Christians 
fell short of the requisitions of Scripture, even in 
that particular whicn exhibits their cnaracter in the 
most favourable point of view. The truth is, we do. 

not 
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not- ^noush call to mind the exalted tone of Scrip- 
ture morsuity; and are therefore apt to value our- 
selves on the heights to which we. attain, when a 
hetter acauaintance with our standard would have 
c<>nyincea us of our falling far short of the elevation 
prescribed to us. It is in the very instance of the 
most difficult of the duties lately specified, the for- 
giveness and love of enemies, tfiat. our Saviour 
noints out to our imitation the exaniple of our 
supreme Benefactor. After stating that, by being 
kind and courteous to those, who, even in the 
world's opinion, had a title to our good offices and 
^ood will, we should in vain set up a claim to CAm^ 
tian, benevolence, he emphatically adds, *' Be ye 
"therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
" heaven is perfect." 



, We must here again resort to a topic which was 
lately touched on, that of theatrical amusements ; 
and recommend it to their advocates to «, ^ 
consider them in connection with the duty, ^' 

of whjch we have now been exhibiting some of the 
leading characters. 

. It is an undeniable fact, for the truth of which 
we nj^ay safely appeal to every age and nation, that 
the sijLuation of the performers, particularly of those 
of the female sex, is remarkably unfavourable to the 
maintenance and growth of the religious and moral 
principle, and of course highly dangerouei to their 
eternal interests. Might it not then be fairly asked, 
how far, in all who confess the truth of this position, 
it is consistent with the sensibility of Christian bene- 
volence, merely for the entertainment of an idle hour, 
to encourage the continuance of any of their fellow- 
creatures in such a way of life, and to take a part 
in tempting any others to enter into it; how far, 
considerii^ that, by their own concession, they are 
employing whatever they spend in this way, in 
sustaining and advancing the cause of vice, and 
consequently in promoting misery, they are herein 
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bestowing this share of their wealth in a mann^ 
agreeable to the intentions of their holy and benero- 
lent Benefactor ? how far also thev are not in this ift* 
stance the rather criminal, from their being so many 
sources of innocent pleasure open to their enjoyment? 
how far thev are acting conformably to that golden 

Srinciple of doing to others as we would they should 
o to us? how far they harmonize with the spirit of 
the Apostle's affectionate declaration, that be would 
deny nimself for his whole life the most innocent 
indulgence, nay, what might seem almost an abso- 
Inte necessary, rather than cause his weak fellow- 
Christian to offend? or lastly, how far they aie 
influenced by the solemn language of our SaTioor 
himself; '* It must needs be that offences come, 
** but woe to that man by whom the offence <x)meth; 
*' it were better for him that a mill-stone were 
*' hanged about his neck, and that he were cast 
*f into the depths of the sea?" — ^The present instance 
is perhai>s another example of our takinjg greater 
concern in the temporal, than in the spiritual in- 
terests of our fellow-creatures. That man would be 
deemed, and justly deemed, of an inhuman temper, 
who in these days were to seek his amusement in 
the combats of gladiators and prize-fighters: yet 
Christians appear conscious of no inconsistency, in 
finding their pleasure in spectacles maintained at 
the risk at least, if not tne ruin, of the eternal 
happiness of those who perform in them! 

SECT. VI. 

Grand Defect — Neglect of the peculiar Doctrines 

oj Christianity, 

BUT thq grand radical defect in the practical 
system of these nominal Christians, is their forget- 
fulness of all the peculiar doctrines of the Religion 
which they profess — the corruption of human nature 
— the atonement of the Saviour — and the sanctifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Here 



"i^ litre then we come anin to the moid distinctions 
between the Religion of Christ and that of the bulk 
of nominal Christians in the present day. The point 
is of the ntmo&t practical importance, and we would 

therefore trace it into its actual elBTects. ' 

• • ■ ' •;■...■. 

'■'There are, it is to be apprehended, not a few, 
who, having been for some time hurried down 
the stream of dissipation in the indulgence Thuemi - 
of all their natural appetites,- (except, S^^^. 
perhaps, that they were restrained from /ccti. 
yeiy gross vice by a regard to character, or by the 
y^ unsubdued voice of conscience); and who; 
naving all the while thought little, or scarcely at alt 
scbout Religion ( ** living," to use the emphatical 
rangui^e of Scripture, " without God in the world,") 
become at length in some degree impressed with a 
sense of the infinite importance of Religion.' A fit 
of sickness, perhaps, or tne loss of some friend or much 
loved relative, or some other stroke of adverse fortune, 
dampstiieir spirits, awakens them to a practical con- 
viction of the precariousness of all human things, and 
turns them to seek for some more stable fouhdation 
of happiness than this world can afford. Looking into 
tlremselves ever so little, they become sensible that 
Ibey must have offended Qoa. They resolve accord- 
ingly to set about the work of refbrtnation.— ^Here 
it IS that we shall recognize the fatal effects of the 
prevailing ignorance of the real nature o^ Christi- 
anity, and the general forgetfulness of its grand pe- 
culiarities. These men wish to reform, but they know 
neither the real nature of their disease, nor its true 
remedy. They are aware indeed, that they liiust 
"cease to do evil, and learn to do well;" that 
they must relinquish their habits of vice, and at- 
tend more or less to the duties of Religion; bi^t^ 
kaving no conception of the actual malignity, of 
the disease imder which they labour, or of Ae 
perfect cure which the Gospel has provided Cot 
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it^ or: of the maniwr in whieh that cure is to be 
effected^ — 

*« Th^ do bst ikin «lkl fim the uleefMv pUoe^ 
. " While msk oonuptkNi, mbung all tnthio* 
" lofecti vmeaL** 

It often happens' therefore but too naturally in 
this- case^ ihat where they do not soon desUt nam 
their j^ttempt at reformation, and relapjse into their, 
old habite of sin, they take up with a partial and^ 
scantf amendxnei^ty and fondly flatter, themaelyes^ 
that it is a thorou^ change. They now.conceiye.' 
that tl^y have a right to take to themselyes the. 
comforts of Christianity. Not being able to raise, 
their practice up to their standi of right, ^^ 
lower their stancUurd to their practice :. they si^ down, 
for life contented with their present attainments, be-; 
^uiled by the complacencies of their own minds, and 
by the fayourable testimony of surrounding friends;, 
and it often happens, particularly where there is any, 
degriee of strictness m formal and ceremonial ovh 
servances, that there are no people more jealous ot 
their character for Religion. 

Others perhaps go fSaurther than this. The dread or 
the wrath to come nas sunk deeper into their hearts; 
and for a while they strive witn all their mi^t to. 
resist their evil propensities, and to walk without, 
stumbline; in the path of duty. A^i^ and again^ 
they resolve : again and again they break their re-, 
solutions (iz). All their endeavours are foiled, and! 
they become more and more convinced of their own, 

moraf 

(a) J£ 9MV one -would read a deflcription of this proceM, enliveaed- 
ana enforced by' the powers of the most exquisite poetry, let him 

S erase the middle and latter part of the fifth Book oCCowpcb's Task, 
ly warm attackment to the beamifully- natmnU composltioni of thia^ 
truly Christian poet may perhaps bias my judgment ; but the part o£ 
the work to wmich I refer appears to roe scarcely surpassed by any 
thing in oiir language. ' The honourable epithet of CknMtian may 
justly ba assigned to a poet, whose writings, while they fifscinate the 
reader b^ their manifestly comina from the heart, breathe througiioat 
the spirit- of that character of Christianity, with which she was an- 
nounced* to the world ; " Glory to God, peace on earth, good will 
" towards men." 
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moral weaknesB^ and of the slrengjbh of tbeir inhe-* 
rent comiption. Thus groaning under the enslaving* 
power of sin, and experiencing the futilitv of the 
utmost efforts which tney can use for effecting their 
deliverance, they are tempted (sometimes it is to be 
feared they yield to ihe temptation) to give up all 
in despair, and to acquiesce m their wretched cap* 
tivity, conceiving it impossible to break their chains. 
Sometimes, probably, it even happens that they are 
driien to seek for refiige from tneir disquietude in* 
the 'su^estions of infidelity; and to quiet theit. 
troublesome consciences by ai^mefnts which they 
themselves scarcely believe, at the very moment in^ 
which they suffer themselves to be lulled asleep by< 
them. In the mean time while this conflict has been 
goin^ on, their walk is sad and comfortless, and thei/ 
couch is nightly watered with tears. These men' 
are pursuing the right object, but they mistake the 
way in which it is to be obtained. The path in 
whtd^ they are now treading is not that which the 
Oospel hm provided for conducting them to trud 
holiness, nor mil theyjind in it any solid peace. 

Persons under these circumstances naturally seek 
for religious instruction. They turn over the works'/ 
of our modem Reli^onists, and as well as Advke rf [ 
they can, collect the advice addressed to ^J^"^*** 
men in their situation ; the substance of ^Sm^i* 
which is, at best, of this sort ; " Be sorry deth-ous tf 
" indeed for your sins, and discontinue the «"«p«««w»r- ' 
practice of them; but do not make yourselves so 
uneasy. Christ died for the sins of the whole 
'* world. Do your utmost ; discharge with fidelity 
'* the duties of your stations, not neglecting your 
*' religious offices ; and fear not but that, m the 
** end, all will go well ; and that having thus per- 
** formed the conditions required on your part^ 
you will at last obtain forgiveness of our merciful 
Creator through the mehts of Jesus Christ, and 
be aided, where your own strength shall be.in-» 
sufficient^ by the assistance of his Holy Spirits 
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" Meanwhile yo« cannot do better than read 
" cazefisDy snch books of practical dnrinhy, as will 
** inctmct TOO in the principles of a CSuistian life. 
" We are excellently ramished with works of this 
** nature: and it is bv the diligent stud^ of them 
" that yon will gradually become a proficient in the 
** lessons of the Gospel.'' 

Bat the holy Scriptures, and with them tlie 
Church of England, caU upon those who are in the 
iUnerracm circumstances abore stated, to lay qfitsk. 
u iLt mmt the tchole foundation of their JReligwn. In 
/*-viu by concurrence with the Scripture,that diurcli 
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2^^2w». ^^^ upon them, in the first place, ^te- 
fuUy to adore that undeserved goiKlness 
which has awakened them from the sleep of death; 
to prostrate themselves before the Cross of Christ 
with humble penitence and deep self abhorrence; 
solenmly resolving to forsake all their sins, but rely- 
ing on the Grace of God alone for power to keep 
their resolution. Thus, and thus only, she assures 
them that all their crimes will be blotted out, and 
that they w^ill receive from above a new living prin- 
ciple of holiness. She produces from the Word 
of God the ground and warrant of her counsel; 
" Believe in Sie Lord Jesus Christ, and Uiou shalt 
be saved." — " No man," says our blessed Saviour, 
cometh unto the Father but by me." — " I am the 
*' true Vine. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
*' itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
" except ye abide in me." — " He that abideth in 
" me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
*' fruit ; for without" (or severed from) " me ye can 
** do nothing," — " By grace ye are saved, through 
*' faith, and that not of yourselves, it is tlie gift of 
'/ God; not of works, lest any man should boast: 
" for we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
^' Jesus imto good works." 

Let me not be thought tedious, or be accused 
of running into needless repetitions, in pressing 
this point with so much eamesluess« It is in fact 
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a point which: can never be too much Eatrtme 
insisted on. It is the cardinal point on i^^^orkmeg- 
which the whole of Christianity turns; f '!!",& 
on whicn it is peculiarly proper in this diKuskUm. 
place to be perfectly distinct. There have been 
some who hare imagined that the wrath of Qod was 
to be deprecated, or his favour conciliated, by au- 
sterities and penances, or even by forms and cere- 
monies, and external observances. But all men of 
enlightened understandings, who acki^owledge the 
ihbral government of God, must also acknowledge, 
that vice must offend, and virtue delight him. in 
s'hort they must, more or less, assent to the Scrips 
ture declaration, '* without holiness no man shall 
" see the Lord." But the grand distinction, which 
subsists between the true Christian and all other 
Religionists, (the class of persons in particular 
whoni it is my object to address) is concerning the' 
nature of this holiness, and the way in which it 
is to be obtained^ The views entertained by the 
latter, of the nature of holiness, are of all degrees 
of inadequateness ; and they conceive it is to be 
obtained by their own natural unassisted efforts : or, 
if they admit some vague indistinct notion of the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, it is unquestionably 
obvious, on conversing with them, that this does^ 
not constitute the mam practical ground of their 
dependence. But the nature of that holiness which 
the true Christian seeks to possess, is no other than the 
restoration of the image of God to his soul: and, as 
to the manner of acquiring it, disclaiming with indig-^ 
nation every idea of attaining it by his own strength, 
he rests altogether on the operation of God^s Soly 
Spirit, which is promised to all who cordially embrace 
the Gospel, He knows therefore that this holiness is 
not to PRECEDE his reconciliation with God, and be 
iti Cause; but to follow it, and be its effect. 
That in short it is by faith in Christ only (a) that 

he 

(a) Here again let it be remarked, that faith, where genuine, ia 
always aoooonpanied with repentance, abhorrence of fiu, Sec. 
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heiito bejust^ied ij» the sieht of God; tobedelivenii 
from the common of a child of wraths and a slaoe, 
of' Satan; to be adopted into the famih/ of God \ to 
become an har of God a^id a jouU^hetr ¥nth Christy, 
entitkd to all the privileges which belong to this hifh. 
relation; here, to the Spirit of Grace, and a partud. 
renewal after the image of his Creator \ hereafter, to 
the more perfect possession of the Divine likeness, and 
a$i inheritance of eternal glory. 

And as it is in this waY> that, in obedience to the. 
dictates of the Gospel, the true Christian, must on-. 
Tk§ true gin&lly become possessed of the vital spirit 
CArtftwn'f and Uving principle of universal holiness ;. 
procticaZ use gQ^ Jn order to grow in grace, he must also 
Urn- jS^^ study in the same school ; finding in the.. 
trmettf Consideration of the peculiar doctrines of 
ChristianUy. the Gospcl, and in tne contemplation of 
the life and character and suffering of our blessed. 
Saviour, the elements of all practical wisdom, and. 
an inexhaustible storehouse of instructions an^ 
motives, no otherwise to be so well supplied. Fron^ 
the neglect of these peculiar doctrines arise the, 
main practical errors of the bulk of professed Chris- 
tians. These gigantic truths, retained in view^ 
would put to shame tl^e littleness of their dwarfish 
morality. It would be impossible for them to make 
these harmonize with their inadequate conceptions 
of the wretchedness and danger of our natural state, 
which is represented in Scripture as having SQ 
powerfully called forth the compassion of God, that 
ne sent his only begotten Son to rescue us. Where 
now are their low views of the worth of the souU 
when means like these were taken to redeem it? 
Where now their inadequate conceptions of the 
guilt of sin, for which in the divine counsels il; 
seemed requisite that an atonement no less costly 
should be made, than that of the blood of the only 
begotten Son of God? How cian they reconcile 
their low standard of Christian practice with the 
representation of our being " temples of the Hodv 
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y Ghost;" their cold sense of obli^tion^ and scanty 
grudged returns of sendee, with tine flowing gratis 
tqde of those, who, having been " delivered from 
.'*.the power of darkness, and translated into the 
*' kingdom of Ood's dear Son," may well conceive, 
that the labours of a whole life will be but an im-^ 
perfect expression of their thankfulness ? 
\ . The pecuUar doctrines of the Gospel being once 
admitted, the conclusions which have been how 
suggested, are clear and obvious deductions of 
reason. But our neglect of these important truths is 
1^ less pardonable, because they are distinctly and 
repeatedly applied in Scripture to the very purposes 
in question; and the whole superstructure of Chris- 
tian morals is grounded on their deep and ample 
basis. Sometimes these truths are represented. in 
^ripture generally , as furnishing Christians with 
a yig^orous and ever present principle of universal 
bt^aiehce : and, almost every particular Chriiitian 
cluty is occasionally traced to them as to its proper 
tfotirce. They are every where represented ais warm- 
iiig the hearts of the people of God on earth with 
continual admiration, and thankfulness, and lore^ 
and joy ; as enabling them to triumph over the 
aitacsk of the last great enemy, and as calling forth 
afresh in Heaven the ardent effusions of their unex-^ 
hausted gratitude. 

If then we would indeed be " filled with wisdom 
'* and spiritual understanding," if we would '* walk 
'* worthy of the Lord unto all well pleasing, being 
*• firuitful in every good work, and increasing in ihfe 
'^knowledge of God;" here let us fix our eyes? 
** Laying aside every weight, and the sin that does 
" so easSy beset us, let us run with patience the race 
" that is set before us. Looking unto Jesus, the 
" Author and Finisher of our faith, who, for the joy 
"that was set before him, endured the cross^ 
** despising the shame, and is set down at the right 

*' hand of the throne of God*." 

Here 

m - 

\ • Heb. xii. i,a. 
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Here beet we may learn the infinite imporimiee of 
Chrietianity ; how httle it deserves to be treated m 
Vt^0fthe ™^^ slight and enperficial way, in wfaicll 
pMnUsr it is in these days regarded by the bdk 
Doetrmain of nominal Chruitians, who are apt tO 
^^imrt' ^^ i^ enough, and almost e^paDy pleas- 
ancerf ing to Qod, to be reUgioas m m^ miy^ 
Chri^mn^ and upon any system* What exquisite fouy 
must it be, to nsk the soul on such a presomptioii) 
in direct opposition to the dictates oi reason, «Qd 
&% express declaration of the word of God I 
** How shall we escape, if we neglect so great sal* 
•• vation?'' 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS! 

Here we shall best learn the duty and reasonable* 
hess of an absolute and unconditional surrender 

Smo^wtmg ^^ ^^^ ^^^ body to the mil and sernee 
thtlaa^^ of Qod. — ^"We are notour own;** for 
ontmcottdt- " we are bousht with a price," and mm 
^"^^ therefore male it our g^d concern to 
iHUMifa to ** glorify God with our bodies and' our 
Ood. «« spirits, which are God's." Should we be 

base enough, even if we could do it with safety, to 
make any reserves in our returns of service to diat 
gracious Saviour, who '' gave up hivmlfiot us? " If 
we have formerly talked of compounding by the pei^ 
fohnance of some commands for the breach of others* 
can^ we now^ bear the mention of a compaskion of 
duties, or of retaining to ' ourselves the rigbt of 
practising Uttk sins? The very suggestion oi such 
an idea nils us with indignation and shame, if our 
hearts be not dead to every sense of gratitude. 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS! 

Here we find displayed^ in the most lively co- 
lours, the guilt of sin ; and how hateful it must be 
Jn effqrang *^ ^^ perfect holiuess of that Beii^, 
th€giMt^ who is of '' purer eyes than to behold 

" iniquity." 
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^ iniquity.'^ Whea w« ftee that rather «»mdt^ 
than Bin should go unpunished, " God iJSfci^ 
If spared not his own oon," but *' was 
^f pleased to bruise him and put him to grief" for 
olir Bakes; how yainly must impenitent sinners 
flatter themselves with the hope of escaping Ui^ 
trsngeance of Heaven, and buoy themselves up widi 
Iknow not what desperate dreams of the Divine 
betugnity! 

. Here too we may anticipate the dreadful suffer- 
iaga of that state, " where shall be weeping and 
f gnashinff of teeth ;" when rather than ^at wd 
should undergo them, '* the Son of Ood " himsel^i 
ifbo '^ thoi]^ht it no robbery to be equal with God/' 
eensented to take upon him our degraded nature 
with all its weaknesses and infirmities ; to be '' a man 
^ t£ Bolrrows ;** ** to hide not his face firom shame 
''and' spitting;'^ ''to be wounded for our trans- 
** gressions, and bruised for our iniquities ;'' and at 
kKtii to endure the sharpness of death, ** even 
^^e death of the Cross;" that he might deliver us 
fibm the '' wrath to come," and open die kingdom 
tf Hestven to all believers. 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS! ' 

Here best ye may learn to grow in the love of 
Gk>d ! The certainty of his pity and love towards 
lepenting sinners, thus irretragably de- j„p,.<a^. 
aamistnited, chases ttw^y the semie of tor- %^^^!tim 
mittitiikg fear, and best lays the ground in ffO^d, ^ 
HI of reciprobid affection. And while we steadily coAr 
teafplate this wonderful transaction, and consider 
in its several relations the amazing truth, '' that 
" God spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
"up for us all ;" if our minds be not utterly dead' 
tof^very impulse of sensibility, the emotions of ad- 
miration, o£ preference, of nope, and trust, and 
jg^i. cannot but spring up within us, chastened with 
iBverenticd fear, and softened and i^uickened. by: 
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overflowing gratitude (a) : Here we shall become 
animated by an abidinj^ disposition to endeavour to 
iplease our great Benemctor; and by a humble per- 
suasion^ that the weakest endeavours of this nature 
will not be despised by a Being, who has already 
proved himself so kindly affected towards us*. 
Here we cannot fail to imJbibe an earnest desire of 
possessing his fevour, and a conviction, founded 
on his own declarations thus unquestionably con- 
finned^ that the desire shall not be disappointed. 
Whenever we are conscious that we have offended 
this gracious Being, a single thought, of the great 
work of Redemption will be enou^ to fill us with 
compunction. We shall feel a deep concern; grief 
mingled with indignant shame, for having conducted 
ourselves so unworthily towards one, who to us hat 
been infinite in kindness : we shall hot rest till we 
have reason to hope that he is reconciled to. us 7 
and we shall watch over our hearts and conduct ia 
future with a renewed jealousy, lest we should again 
offend him. To those who are ever so little ac- 
quainted with the nature of the human mind, it 
were superfluous to remark, that the affections and 
tempers which have been enumerated, are the inr 
falliole marks of the constituent properties of love. 
Let him then, who would abound and grow in this 
Christian principle, be much conversant with the 
great doctnnes of the Gospel. 

It is obvious, that the attentive and frequent 
consideration of these j^eat doctrines, must have 
hi promot- * ^^^ more direct tendency to produce 
1'^ the Une and cherish in our minds the principle of 
of Christ, the love of Christ. But on this head so 
much was said in a former chapter, that any farther 
observations upon it are unnecessary. 

Much 



(a) Vide Chap. iii. Where these were shown to be the elementarf 
prindples of the passion of lore. 

• Bom. y. 9, \o. 
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Mach also has been already observed concerning 
ihe love of our fellow-creatures ; and it has been 
distinctly stated to be the indiispensable, j^ ^.^^^^^ 
and indeed the characteristic duty of the love ^ 
Christians. It remains^ however, to be ota-feUow 
here farther remarked, that this grace can ^''^^^ 
no where be cultivated with more advantage than 
at the foot of the Cross. No where can our Sa- 
viour's dying injunction to the exercise of this 
virtue be recollected with more effect ; " This is my 
" commandment, that ye love one another as I 
" have loved you.*' No where can the admonition 
of the Apostle more powerfully affect us ; " Be ye 
*kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
* one another, even as Qod, for Christ's sake, hath" 
•f forgiven you." The view of mankind which is 
here presented to us, as being all involved in one 
common ruin ; and ilie offer of deliverance held oiCt 
to all, through the atoning sacrifice of the Son of 
God, are well calculated to produce that sympathy 
tows^s our fellow-creatures, which, by the con- 
sdtation of our nature, seldom fails to result from 
fte consciousness of an identity of interests and a 
similarity of fortunes. Pity for an unthinking 
world assists this impression. Our enmities soften 
and melt away : we are ashamed of thinking much' 
of the petty injuries which we may have suffered, 
when we consider what the Son of God, " who did 
" no wrong, neither was guile found in his mouth,'* 
patiently endured. Our hearts become tender while 
we contemplate this signal act of loving-kindnesd. 
We grow desirous of imitating what we cannot 
but admire. A vigorous principle of enlarged and 
active charity spnngs up withm us; and we go 
fbrth with alacrity desirous of treading in the stei>s 
of our blessed Master, and of manifesting our grati- 
tude for his unmerited goodness by bearing each 
other's burthens, and abounding in the disinterested 
Ifibours of benevolence. 
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LOOKING UNTO JESUS! 

He was meek and lowly of heart, and from tin 
study of Ail character we snail best learn the lessoni 

of humility. Contemplating the work ef 
ftimrifihr*^ Redemption, we become more and mote 

impressed with the sense of our natmsl 
darkness, and helplessness, and misery, from which 
it was requisite to ransom us at. such a price.; more 
and more conscious, that we are utterly unworthy of 
all the amazing condescension and love which liave 
been manifested towards us ; ashamed of the callops- 
ness of our tenderest sensibility, and of the poor re- 
turns of our most active services. CkmsiderationsUke 
these, abating our pride and reducing our opinions 
of ourselves, naturally moderate our pretensions to- 
wards others* We become less disposed to exact 
that respect for our persons, and that deference ^ 
our autnority, which we naturally covet; we leb 
sensibly feel a slight, and less hotly resent it; "Wt 
grow less irritable, less prone to be dissatisfiei; 
more soft, and meek, and courteous, and placabla 
and condescending. We are not literally requirea 
to practise the same humiliating submissions, to 
which our blessed Saviour himself was not ashamed 
to stoop*; but the spirit of the remaik applies to 
us, " the servant is not greater than his Lord :'' and 
we should especially bear this truth in mind, when 
the occasion calls upon us to discharge some duty, 
or patiently to suffer some ill treatment, whereby 
our pride will be wounded, and we are likely to be 
in some degree degraded from the rank we had pos- 
Kessed in the world's estimation. At the same time 
tlie Sacred Scriptures assuring us, that to the power- 
ful operations of the Holy Spirit, purchased for ue 
by the death of Christ, we must be indebted fbi 
the success of all our endeavours after improvement 

in 

* Jo)iD xiii. 13 — 17. If I then, your Lord and Master, ban 
watbed jaw /eet ; ye alio ofo^t to vimVi oqa «do\Vicc'« ^t, &c. 
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A virtue ; the conviction of this truth tends to 
leuder us diffident of our own powers, and to sup- 
iress the first rising of vanity. Thus, while we 
ire conducted to heights of virtue no otherwise at- 
ainable, due care is taken to prevent our becoming 
{i^dy from our elevation (a). It is the Scripture 
characteristic of the Gospel s^rstem, that by it all 
disposition to exalt ourselves is excluded ; and if 
we really grow' in grace, we shall grow also in 
Hunility* 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS! 

« 

/' He endured the cross, despising the shame."— t 
While we steadily contemplate this solemn scene, 
that sober frame of spirit is produced with- 
in us, ^diich best befits the Christian Tnprmadng 
lulitant here on earth. We become im- J,2Sn^(wn 
pressed with a sense of the shortness and in tartkhf 
uicertainty of time, and with the necessity purmiu^awi 
tf being ^gent in making provision for ^J^^. 
eternity «^ In such a temper of mind, the 
pomps and vanities of life are cast behind us as 
the oaubles of diildren. — ^We lose our relish for 
the frolics . of saiety^ the race of ambition, or 
the grosser gratifications of voluptuousness. In the 
case even of those objects, which may more justly 
daim the attention of reasonable and immortal 
hsin^ ; in our family arrangements, in our plans of 
life, in our schemes of business, we become, without 
lelinquishing the path of duty, more moderate in 
pursuit, and more mdifferent about the issue. Here 
also we learn to correct the world's false estimate 
of things, and to *' look through the shallowness 
" of earthly grandeur ;" to venerate what is truly 
excellent and noble, though under a despised and 

degraded form ; and to cultivate within ourselves 

that 

(a) Vide Pascal's Tboac;htfl on Keligloiw-a book abounding in the 
deftest views of practical Chiistianity. 
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that true magnanimity, whick'can woajtM map-mt 
superior to the smiles or frowns of this world; thaX 
dignified composure of soul which no earthly inci- 
dents can destroy or ruffle. Instead of repining 
at any of the litue occasional inconveniencies we 
may meet with in our passajge through life, ^w^ are 
almost ashamed of the multiplied comforts and to^ 
joyments of our condition, when we dunk of hlpi- 
who, though ** the Lord of glory," '* had nDtwJifire' 
" to lay his head/' And if it be our lot to iMid^Bgtt- 
evils of more than ordinary magnitude, we. «jnp 
animated under them by reflecting, that/jweaiiL 
hereby more conformed to the example of- our 
blessed Master ; though we must ever recollect one' 
important difference, that the sufferings of CSvkrt: 
were voluntarily borne for our benefit, and wcRi^ 
probably far more exquisitely aeoniaang than, any' 
which we are called upon to unc^rgo. JBesides* it' 
must be a solid support to us amidst alLour troididflii: 
t9 know, that they do not happen to us by chance^ 
that they are not even merely the punishment of: 
sin; but that they are the dispensations of- a kind' 
Providence, and sent on messages of mercy. — ^''Thei 
** cup that our Father hath given us, shall we not- 
'' dnnk it?''—'' Blessed Saviour! by the bittemesff- 
** of thy pains we may estimate the force of thy* 
'' love; we are sure of thy kindness and compassion ;> 
'' thou wouldst not willmgly call on us to su&r; • 
'' thou hast declared unto us, that all things dudl 
" finally work together for good to them that love 
thee; and therefore, if thou so ordainest it, wel-- 
come disappointment and poverty ; welcome sick*^* 
ness and pain; welcome even shame and contempti • 
'' and calumny. If this be a rough ^d thorny path, 
'' it is one in which thou hast gone before us. 
" Where we see thy footsteps, we cannot repine^ ■ 
** Meanwhile, thou wilt support us with the conp^ \ 
*' solations of thy grace ; and even here diou can^i' ; 
'' more than compensate any temporal sufferings, by - ■ 
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« the poBsesBion of that peace, which the worid can 
** neither give nor take away." 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS! 

• ** The Author and Finisher of our faith, who for 
^ the joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
" despising the shame, and is set down at j^ promu- 
^ the right hand of Ood." From the scene ing amrwi 
ofour Saviour's weakness and degradation, ond em^ 
we follow him, in idea, into the reahns of ^^]J!L^ >. 
glory,'where •' he is on the right hand hea^y 
^*of Qod ; angels, and principalities, and fnindednat. 
•powers being made subject unto him." — But, 
fhotiffh changed in place, yet not in nature ; he is 
still full of sympathy and love; and, having died 

* to save his people nrom their sins," "he ever liveth 
^- to make intercession for them." Cheered by this 
auimftting view, the Christian's fainting spirits re- 
five. tJnder the heaviest burthens, he feels hil 
sti^ngth recruited ; and when all around him is dark 
aad stormy, he can lift up an eye to Heaven, radiant 
with hope, and glistening with gratitude. At such 
a season, no dangers can alarm, no opposition can 
move, no provocations can irritate. lie may almost 
adopt, as the language of his sober exultation, what 
m tne philosopher was but an idle rant ; and, con- 
sidering that it is only the garment of mortality 
which 18 subject to the rents of fortune, his spirit, 
cheered with divine support, keeps its place within, 
secure and unassailable; so that he can almost 
trimnph at the stake or on the scaffold, and cry 
tnty amidst the severest buffets of adversi^, " Thou 
" beatest but the case of Anaxarchus." But it is 
lareiy that the Christian is elevated with this " joy 
" imspeakable and full of glory ;" he even lendls 
hiflBseif to these views with moderation and reserve. 
Often, alas! emotions of another kind fill him with 
giilef and confusion : conscious perhaps of having 
acted unworthy of his high calling, and of \i^n\xv^ 
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exposed himself to the just censure of a world retibf- 
enough to spy out his infirmities^ he seems to himsiw 
almost " to have crucified the Son of God afresh; 
*' and put him to an open shame/' But let neither 
his joys intoxicate, nor his sorrows too much depress 
him. Let him still remember that his cAi^'busmess 
while on earth is not to meditate, but to act ; that 
the seeds of moral corruption are apt to spring up 
within him ; and that it is requisite for him to watcft 
over his own heart with incessant care : that be is 
to discharge with fidelity the duties of his particulsi 
station, and to conduct himself/ according tohb 
measure, after the example of his blessed MssMi 
whose meat and drink it was to do the work of his 
heavenly Father : that he is diligently to cuUiviUie 
the talents with which God has entrusted him, and 
assiduously to employ them in doing justice ao^ 
showing mercy, while he ^ards against the assaults 
of any intenial enemy. In short, he is to demean 
himself, in all the common affairs of life, like an 
accountable creature, who, in correspondence with 
the Scripture character of Christians, is " waiting 
" for the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ/* Oftoi 
therefore he questions himself, '' ^ m I employinfl^ 
*' my time, my fortune, my bodily and mentu 
'' powers, so as to be able to ' render up my account 
" with ioy, and not with grief? ' Am I * adorning 
'' *the doctrine of God my Saviour in all things;' 
" and proving that the servants of Christ, animated 
" by a principle of filial affection, which rendeis 
" their work a service of perfect freedom, are 
" capable of as active and aa persevering exertions, 
'' as the votaries of fame, or tne slaves of ambition^ 
** or the drudges of avarice ? " 

Thus, without interruption to his labours, he may 
interpose occasional thoughts of things unseen; and- 
amidst the many little intervals of business, may 
calmly look upwards to the heavenly Advocafee,t 
who is ever pleading the cause of his people, aB4 
obtaining for them iieedful supplies of grace imA 

c^Quaolation. 
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Odiisolation. It is these realizing yiews, which give 
the Clhristian a relish for the worship and service of 
the heavenly world. And if these blessed images, 
^' «een but through a glass darkly/' can thus refresh 
the BOul^ what must be its state, when on the morning 
of the resurrection it shall awake to the unclouded 
vtdion of celestial gloiy ! when, " to them that look 
^;for him, the Son of God shall appear a second 
^' time without sin unto salvation!" when " sighing 
- and sorrow being fled away," when doubts and 
fciars no more disquieting, and the painful conscious- 
ini^s of remaining imperfections no longer weighing 
down the spiiit, they shall enter upon the fruition 
ftf " those joys, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
ff^hifeftrd, neither has it entered into the heart of 
^'Uan to conceive;" and shall bear their part in 
Aiat blessed anthem, '' Salvation to our God which 
^''Mtteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb/' for 
tHT and ever ! 

• Thus, never let it be forgotten, the main distinction 
between real Christianity, and the system of the 
bidk of nominal Christians, chiefly consists jj^^ ^^^ 
hi the different place which is assigned in held by the 
the two schemes to the peculiar doctrines pem/iar 

rfthe Gospel. These, in the scheme of ^';^;rJ2^^J, 
nominal Christians, if admitted at all, ap* conaituia 
pear but like the stars of the firmament to *** &^^ 
the ordinary eye. Those splendid lumi- t^^^Z^ 
Bitries draw forth perhaps occasionally minat arui 
a transient expression of admiration, when *'5«^ ^'n^- 
we behold their beauty, or hear of their ^^ 
distances, magnitudes, or properties: now and then 
too we are led^ perhaps, to muse upon their p6ssible 
GQtefl ; but however cunous as subjects of speculation, 
h'must, after all be confessed, they twinkle to the 
SWBmon observer with a vain and** idle" lustre; 
Htfi except in the dreams of the astrologer, have no 
trikience on human happiness, or any concern with 
to course and order of the world. li\it l^x Vkkfc reiil 
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Christian^ on the contrajy, the,sk pe(mliar D<>ctnm 
cptistitute the centre to which he gravitates! iHewH 



sun of his system! the origin of all that is extdipi^^ 
and lovely f the source of light, and life, and nf^OUntf 
find genial warmth, and plizstic energy ! Dim is t&e 
light of reason, and cold and comrortless oiir Btate^ 
mule left to her unassisted guidance. Even the Old 
Testament itself, though a revelation from Heaven^ 
shines but with feeble and scanty rays. But the 
blessed truths of the Gospel are now unveiled fi 
our eyes, and we are called upon to behold and to 
enjoy '* the light of the knowledge of the glbiy 
*' of God, in the face of Jesus Christ,'' in the Ibll 
radiance of its meridian splendor. The words vf 
In^piFEition best express our highly favoured state; 
^* We all, with open face beholding jas in a glass 
'/ the glory of the Lord^ are changed into the sanm 
^' im^e, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 
'' of the Lord." 

THOU art the source and centre of all minds, . 
Thdr only point of rest, ETERNAL WORD ; 
From Thee departing, they are lost, and rove 
At random, without nonoor, hope, or peace : 
From Thee is all that soothes the life of man ; 
His high endeavour, and his glad success ; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But O ! Taou Bounteous Giver of all good ! 
Thoa art of all Thy gifts Thyself the crown : 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor. 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away. 



CHAPTER V. 

iaV THE EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY IK 
CERTAIN IMPORTANT PARTICULARS. ARGU- 
MENT WHICH RESULTS THENCE IN PRO0F 
OF ITS DIVINE ORIGIN. .r 

/T'*HE writer of the present work, having now 
-^ completed a, faint delineation of l;he leading 

featotes 
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jReatures of real Christianity, may be permitted to 
suspend for a few moments the farther execution 
of bis plan, for the purpose of pointing out some 
^zceDencies which sne really possesses ; but which, 
as they are not to be found in that superficial 
ig^^tem which so unworthily usurj)s her name, appear 
Bpaircely to have attracted sufficient notice, if he 
liiiould seem to be deviating from the plan which he 
woposed to himself, he would suggest as his excuse ; 
uait the observations which he is about to offer will 
furnish a strong ar^ment, in favour of the correct- 
Mss of his preceding representation of the nature 
i|nd characters of that Religion which alone deserves 
to be called Christianity. 

It holds true, indeed, in the case of Christianity, 
fif in that of all the works of God, that though 
a superficial and cursory view cannot fkil to discover 
to us somewhat of their beauty; yet, when on 
a more careful and accurate scrutiny we become 
bitter acquainted with their properties, we become 
^o more deeply impressed by a conviction of their 
sxoeUence. We may begin by referring caniUuncy 
to the last chapter- for an instance of the between 
truth of this assertion. Therein was j^f^*"^ 
pointed out that intimate connection, that ^^^^. 
perfect harmony between the leading doc- tkaipre-^ 
trines, and the practical precepts, of Chris- ^^ ^ . 
tianity, which is apt to escape the atten- ^'"'"^"'^i'- 
tion of the ordinary eye. 

It may not be improper also to remark, though 
die position be so obvious as almost to render 
tke statement of it needless, that there is Between 
the same close connection in the leading <^ leading 
doctrines of Christianity with each other, d^irutumUy 
tSXki the same perfect harmony between ammgtt 
them. It is self-evident, that the corruption eachtuher. 
jof human nature, that our reconciliation to God by 
mis atonement of Christ, and that the restoration of 
piur primitive dignity by the sanctvf ^^ti^ mfcjKwyt 

L 3 ^*^ 
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of the Holy Spirk, are all parts of otfe wbol6i;:wiiAiM 
in close dependence and mutual congruity. 



: . - ..s ■• J . 



Perhaps, however, it has not been »u£BeielilIy 
■noticed, that in the chief practical precepts of Chris* 
Between the tianity, there is the same essential iLffr^ 
rr^'^^fi^ taent, the same mutual depend^nc^ of CM^ 
SJ^^ upon another* Let us survey this iPiA 
each other, instance of the wisdom of that e^stettt^ 
which is the only solid foundation of pur {Mresent ^ 
ititure happiness. 

The virtues most strongly and repeatedly enjouitd 
in Scripture, and by our progress m whieJi w^ m<^ 
best measure our advancement in holiness, are m^ 
fear and love of God and of Christ; love^^ kindness, 
and meekness towards our fellow-creatures* iMdi^ 
ference to the possessions and events- of this lifei in 
comparison with our concern about eternal tl^hgtf; 
melf-denial, and humility « . - 

It has been already pointed out in manr-wili*' 
culars, how essentially such of these XTnrlsSfSS 
graces ais teispect the l^ivine Being are. cozftneeied 
with those, which have more directly for their oh* 
jectis our fellow-creatures and ourselves. But, itiibe 
case of these two last descriptions of GbristiaD 
graces, the more attentively we consider ttem with 
reference to the acknowledged principles ofbumiiD 
miatufe/and to indisputable facts, the more we skall 
be convinced that they afford mutual aid towards 
the acquisition of each other; and that, when 
acquired; they all harmonize with each other' in 
perfect and essential union. This truth may perhaps 
be sufficiently apparent from what has been alremy 
remarked, but it may not he useless to dwell oo it 
a little more in detail. Take then the instances of 
loving-kindness and meekness towards others ; aiid 
observe the solid foundation which is laid for. them 
in self-denial, in moderation as to the good thtn^ 
of this life, and in humility. The chief causes of 
enmity among men are> pnde and self^importane^ 

th^ 
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.^e high opinion which men entertain of themi^lveS} 
and the consequent deference which they exact from 
others; the over- valuation of worldly possessions 
and of worldly honours, and in consequence, a too 
eager competition for them. The rough edges of 
tme man rub against those of another, (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed;) and the friction is often 
such as to injure the works, and disturb the just 
;;arran^ements and re^lar motions of the social 
machine. But by Chnstianity all these roughnesses 
are filed down; every wheel rolls round smoothly 
in the performance of its appointed function, and 
ther^ is nothing to retard the several movements^ 
•.<^ break in upon the general order. The religious 
«P)r«tem indeed of the bulk of nominal Christians is 
-^tisfied with some tolerable appearance of virtue : 
:fuid accordingly, while it recommends love and be- 
]2eficence, it tolerates pride and vanity in many 
cases ; it even countenances and commends the ex-^ 
■ P6fl«Ave valuation of character; and at least allows 
. Aitaan's whole soul to be absorbed in the puirsuit of 
t|ie x>I^ject which he is following, be it what it may 
!of personal or professioilal success. But thou^n 
jthese latter qualities may, for the most part, fainy 
..^aiongh consist with a soft exterior and courtly 
.demeanor, they cannot so well accord with the 
itf enuine internal principle of love. Some cause of 
fidiscontent, some ground of jealousy or of envy will 
arise, some suspicion will corrode, some disappoint- 
juent will sour, some slight or calumny will irritate 
and provoke reprisals. In the higher walks of life 
indeed, we learn to disguise our emotions ; but siich 
. will be the real inward feelings of the soul, and they 
r will frequently betray themselves when we are off 
our guard, or when we are not likely to be dis- 
paraged by the discovery. This state of the higher 
,;ai^rs, in which men are scuffling eagerly for the 
,.jftame objects, and wearing all the wnile such an 
f appeajrance of sweetness and complacency, has often 
^{^peared. to xu^e to be not ill illustrated by the image 

L 4 ^ 
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tti4 On the ^ceUence ^ . \^^ 

of a gaming table. There, every man id inteot pio^ 
on his own profit; the good success of one. is, fb 
in success or another, and therefore the geaeral s^ 
of mind of the parties engaged may be pretty- w^ii 
conjectured. All this, however, does not preyej^ 
in well-bred societies, an exterior of perfect geutlor 
ness and good humour. But let the same empj^gf* 
ment be carried on among the lower orders, who. a^ 
not so well schooled in the art of disguising. their 
feelings ; or in places where, by general coouvAnM 
people are allowed to give vent to their real emor 
tions ; and every passion will display itself, by whicll 
the *' human face divine" can be distorted and de» 
formed. For those who never have been present At 
so humiliating a scene, the pencil of Hogarth. ha» 
provided a representation of it, which is scarce]^ 
exaorgerated ; and the horrid name*^ by which it i» 
famuiarly known among its freauenters, sufficiently 
attests the fidelity of its resemblance. 

But Christiamty is not satisfied with producing 
merely the specious guise of virtue. She requires 
the substantial reality, which may stand the scroti* 
nizing eye of that Being, ^' who searches the hearL^ 
Meaning therefore that the Christian should live 
and breathe, in an atmosphere, as it were, of bene* 
volence, she forbids whatever can tend to obstruct 
its diffusion, or vitiate its purity. It is on this prin* 
ciple that Emulation is forbidden : for, besides that 
this passion almost insensibly degenerates into envy, 
and that it derives its origin chiefly from pride and 
a desire of self-exaltation ; how can we easily love 
our neighbour as ourselves, if we consider him at the 
}$ame time as our rival, and are intent upon surpass- 
ing him in the pursuit of whatever is the subject of 
our competition? 

Christianity, again, teaches us not to set our 
hearts on earthly possessions and earthly honours ; 
and thereby provides for our really loving, or even 

cordially 

* The Btll, 10 called, kt it be observed, not by way of repnMidi» 
^iif famiBMiitj, by thoie who fre<\ueux Vx. 
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eptdiftlly foigivin?, those who have been more siii> 

i^teftkl than onreel^es in the attainment of them, of 

l^d faarie even desi^edly thwarted ua in the pur^ 

filtib. ^ Mind not high things/^ says the Aposf Ie« 

IS6w can he who means to attempt, in any degree^ 

f6:^ohey this precept, and the many other passages 

(M^ Scripture which speak a similar language, be 

iiorecbncilably hostile towards any one who may 

Iriikye been instrumental in his depression? 

"■■i -^CThristianity also teaches us not to prize human 

eatimiition at a very high rate ; and thereby provides 

for the practice of her injunction, to love from the 

iteart'diose who, justly or unjustly, may have at* 

•ticked our reputation,' and wounded our character. 

She commands not the show, but the reality, of 

sn6eknesB and gentleness ; and by thus taking away 

^khe aliment of anger and the fbmenters ofdiscordf; 

mhe provides for Uie maintenance of peace, and the 

veiitoration of ^ood temper among men, when it 

snay have sustained a temporary interruption. 

It is another capital excellence of Chrisdanity; 
tUltt she values moral attainments at a far higher 
mte than intellectual acquisitions, arid Another ex^ 
proposes to conduct her followers to the «"««;* ef 
fceishts of virtue rather than of know- f^SST"^ 
ledge. On the contrary, most of the false value by it 
religious systems which have prevailed in ^ <>» «^^«* 
the world, have proposed to reward the jjj^^jf" 
labour of their votary, by drawing aside amiMmmts^ 
thtf veil which concealed from the vulgar eye 
their hidden mysteries, and by introducing him 
to the knowledge of their deeper and more saci^d 
doctrines. 

This is eminently the case in the Hindoo, and in 
the Mahometan Religion, in that of China, and. for 
the most part, in the various modifications of ar- 
dent Paganism. In systems which proceed on this 
(oiiiciple, it is obvious that the bulk of mankind can 



fi^4r^«MUie any^^^Kit pfoftcieiicy* ThAt^'mk-mt- 

e^d^h^y/'aiBeiig tbonatiaiis of antiauit^^ OBeism- 

tiilitf/mitt^vcr it was, for the leamea, aniiaiinwier 

for the illiterate. Many of the philomhers spoiDe 

tfnt, and professed to keep the lower oraei& ib^ ]^n»- 

mnoe fcHT the general goOa ; plainly snggestine^ltfaai 

die bulk of mankind was to be considersd^as dmdal 

ef ah inferior species. Aristotle himself oounti^ 

nanced this opinion. An opposite mode o£ <Nio» 

■' oMding naturally belongs to Christianity^ .^vnieh 

wfthOttt distinction professes an equal regtordfilrkil 

human beings, and which was cfaaracterned inrher 

fit gtPromnlgator as the messenger of '^ glad ti&igB 

vtoAepoor/' ^:. 

Bat her preference of moral to intdleetaal eacod- 

i* not to be praised, only because it iacdft* 

I^Mtol with her general character, and smtaUfeito 

tjfaie jsbds wftich she professes to harein view. . ICis 

lliie:partof true wisdom to endeaTour to eaassLtiifixe* 

where we may reaily attain to excellence.. lEUi 

consideration might be alone su£Scient to dirtet 

oureffortB to the acquisition of Tirtue rathei? than 

: of km>wledge. — How limited is the raraeof.the 

-/greateiit human abilities! how scanty t£e stetes 

of As -richest human knowledge ! Those who mi* 

i 'iettbhly have held tiie first rank botii for natmal 

: -^aaiAil^uired endowments, instead of thinking their 

r . pre-emmence a just ground of self^exahation^ have 

r contanonly been the most forward to confess that 

V their views were bounded and their attainments 

moiiarate. Had they indeed been less candid, tiiis 

r ' is « discovery which we could not have fiedled to 

makei for ourselves. Experience daily fuenisfacs us 

with examples of weakness, and short-sightednesSi 

and error, in the wisest and the most learned of men, 

■Which might serve to confound the pride of human 

wisdom. 

. ■ KQt so in morak. — Made at first in the likeness of 
God, and still bearing about us some fiunt traoes-of 

our 



o«r Jarigk original* we aie -olfered kj our bltascd lU^ 
-d^emer the meand of purifying OdHiuelTe^iroai our 
secnhruptionB, and of once more regaining the image 
jof.mxt heavaaly Fadt^^. In lore, the compendious 
4Xiqpre88ion for aimoet eveiy Tirtue, in fortitude 
^4mder all its forms, in justice, in humility, and in 
aU the other graces of the Christian character, we 
are made capable of attainiii^ to heights of rtol 
•efeyation: and, were we but &tUul iaihe uae.of 
tfaci means of grace which we enjoy, the operataons 
Wthe Holy Spirit,, prompting and ^ding our diLi'^ 
gent endeavours, would infalwbly crown our labours 
vhh success, and make us nartaJLem of a-DsTine na«> 
ture. The writer has himself known some who have 
been instances, of the truth of this nemaik. To the 
memory of one (a), now no more, nmy he be per- 
jnitted to offer the last tribute of respectful frimd- 
ship ? His course short, but laborious, has at Isagtb 
terminated in a better world; and his luminoua tcaek 
atin shines in ;the sight, and animates the effiwtt of 
idl-who knew him, and ** marshala them ib» way" 
to Heavenly glory. Let me. not be thought to.nn* 
denralue any of me gifts of Ood, or of the firnfts t>f 
human exertion : but let not these be prized bejftood 
their proper worth. . If one of those little industaiDUs 
reptiles, to which we have been w^ sent for aieaaon 
<^diligence and foresight^ were to. pride itself npon 
its strength, because it could carnr t>ff a larger giain 
of wheat than any other of its fellow ants, snonld 
we not laugh at the vanity which could be Ugfaly 
gratified wiu such a coiit>emptible:bre*ennoiniee? 
And is it fiur different to the eye ot reason, when 
m»ii, weak, short-sighted man, is vain of surpassing 
others in knowledee* in which at besthis .projgress 
must be so limited; fbrgettiiig the true digmty-of 

■j'iiis 

• JEpli. I» 
(a) The Her. Bfkttbew Babin^, of KotMey, id LdMkCer^lft 
vdio died latffy at Uboiir ■ - 

l6 
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The toipamileUed Taltie of the precepts of Christie 
«tiity ougntnot to b« passed over altogether nn^ 
fitfdtni^ noticed in this }>lace, thoush it be need*^ 
if the pmc- lesB to dw^l on it ; mnce kliae^been often 
^^ justly reco^ized and aeeerted, and* lam 
ChfiAikiif, m some pomte been ably illustrated, void 
^weih^ly enforced by the masterly pen of a kte 
writer. ^ It is by no means, howerer, the desiga ef 
Ihis little work to attempt to trace the TanonseoDf 
-cellencieB of Christianity ; but it may not have been 
improper to point out a few particulars, which, in 
^e<conrse of investigation, nave nataralfy fidkn 
mider our notice, and hitherto perhaps may scarcely 
have been enough regarded. Every snch 'inntance^ 
it should always be remembered, is a fresh proof 
df Christianity being a revelation from God« 

Itis still less, however, the intention of the writeiv 
to attempt to vindicate the Divine origih of onr 
fioly 'Religion. ' This task has often been executed 
by ^ abler advocates. In particular, eveiy Chris- 
Cian, with whatever reserves his commendationB 
must be qualified, should be forward to cimfess his 
obligations on this head to the author before alluded 
to; whose uncommon acuteness has enabled him, 
in afield already so much trodden, to discover argu-r 
mentB. which had eluded the observation of all by 
whom he was preceded, and whose unequalled peiw 

Sicuity puts his reader in complete possession of 
e fruits of his sagacity. Anxious, however, in 
my little measure, to contribute to the support of 
this great cause, may it be permitted me to state 
one argument which impresses my mind with par- 
ticular force. This is, the great variety of the kinds 
of evidence which have been adduced in proof of 
Christianity, and the . confirmation thereby afforded 
j6{ its truth : — The proof from prophecy — from 

miracles. 



ndmcles — from the character of Christ— from that 
of his Apostles — from the nature of the docthnea of 
Christianity — from the natm'e and excellence of her 

Eadinal precepts — ^from the accordance we have 
fcely pointed out between the doctrinal and prao- 
tioal system of Christianity, whether consiaered 
each in itself or in their mutual relation to each 
^fiAiev — ^from other species of infernal evidencif^ 
iLffinrded in the more abundance in proportion as the 
smefed records- have been scrutinized with greater 
care-«^fToin the accounts of contemporary or nearly 
eoratemporary writers — from the impossibility ' of 
accounting on any other supposition^ than that of 
the truth of -Christianity, for its promulgation aodi 
caiily prevalence: these and other lines ot argument 
have all been brought forward, and ably urged, b^ 
different writers, • in proportion as they have stnujJiL 
tiiemindsof different observers more or less forcibly* 
Now, granting that some obscure and illiterate 
men, -residing in a distimt province of the Roman 
empire, had plotted to impose a forgery upon the 
#erid: though s<mie foundation for me impoatuM 
might, and indeed must, have been attempted to be 
laid; it seems, to my understanding at lea^, moraUv 
impossible that «o mam different, wecies ^proofsi ft^ 
«Ur so' strong, should have lent their concurrent ^^ 
and have united.their join/ force in the establishm^ijlt 
of the falsehood. It may assiat the reader in e/stiU 
mating the value of this argument to totmder, nnaxk 
how different a. footing, in- this respect* every :Qtnto 
religious system whifSi lyas evei: proposed to tb^ 
wond has stood; and indeed^ eicery other hist€^ci4 
fact^ of which the truth has been at all contested*^ -^: 
.,.-.. ■•.-..'. 

■'...■■ yiy 
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CHAPTER VI. 






BBtKF INQUIRY INTO THE FRBSBNT BTATB^Ol 
■ CHRISTIANITY IN THIS CODNTHY, WITH tOttB 
OF THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO- -Ift 
CKITICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. ITS IM'PORTAWCI 
TO US AS A POLITICAL COMMUNITY ; "AN'B 
FBACTJCAL HINTS FOB WHICH THE VOBlt 
GOING CONSIDERATIONS GIVE OCCASION. - > 
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IT may not be altogether improper to remiodlh^ 
reader, that hitherto our discussion haa .beM 
merely concerning the prevailing religious opinioQi 
o{ professed Ckristtans: but now, no longer coofisiitf 
ourselves to persons of this description, let.us eBfa9Q4 
our inquiry, and briefly investigate the general atatt 
of Christianity in this country. 

The tendency of Religion in general to promote 
the temporal welfare of politick communitiea, .i« 
ar fact which depends on principles so obvious and 
even undeniable, and is so forcibly inculcated by 
the history of all ages, that there can be no necesai^ 
for entering into a formal proof of its truth. Ithai 
indeed been maintained, not merely by schoohinea 
and divines, but by the most celebrated philoaopheia 
and moralists and politicians of every age. 

The peculia^r excellence in this respect also.qf 
Christianity, considered independently of its truth 
or falsehood, has been recognised by writers, who^ 
to say the least, were not disposed to exaggerate its 
merits. Either of the above propositions being 
admitted, the state of religion in a country at any 
given neriod, (not to mention its connexion with thte 
eternal happiness of the inhabitants) immediat^y 

becomes 



becomes a question of great political importance ^ 
and in particular it must be material to ascertain, 
whether Religion be in an advancing or a declining, 
state; and, if the latter be the case, whether there 
be any practical means for prerenting at least its 
farther declension. 

If the foregoing representations of the state of 
Chnstianity among the bulk of profSessed Christi&ni 
bii not very erroneous, they may well excite aeiioua 

2 prehensions in the mind of every reader, con^ 
ered merely in a political view. And these appre« 
hensions would be increased, if there should appeax 
nasoA to bdieve, .that, for some time past, ReUgion 
has been, on the decline amongst us, and that it 
continues to decline at the present moment. 

•' -When it is proposed, however, to inquire tnip 
tbeactual state of Religion in any country, and, hi 
pavticular, to compare that state with its PitUmimt^ 
OMdition at any former period, there is one ^f^'^f ^^ 
pveliminary observation to be made, if we *^ioS^' 
wookl not subject ourselves to g^ross error, mani^^ 
There exists, established by tacit consent *^- 
ia every country, what may be called a general 
■tandard or tone of morals, varying in the sam^ 
community at different periods, and diflferin^ at 
the same period in the aifierent ranks of soc^etjr; 
Whoever falls below this standard (md, not'«il<^ 
fipequently, whoever also rises above it) ofkikiu^ 
aninst this g^nend rule, suffers praportiona}^y-'in 
i£b eencaral estimation. Thus a regard for characjM^ 
(which is commonly the governing principle aiia^iig 
men) becomes to a certain degree, though no farthei^ 
aoi incitement to moraUty and vktue. It follows of 
course, that where the practice does no morelhah 
come up^ to the required level, it will be no sufficieill 
IM^dence of the existenee, much less will it fermidi 
MfVfiieBiisof estimatijig the ybfce, of a real interiirfl 
toHoeiple of Religion. Christians, * Jewif, Tcitk% 
f i^w^ tt^ Hweties, penons of tea tiiousand 
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jlifitBrent sorts of ' paissibns aiid " bpifiJons, Jb^fi 
tffembers at the: same time of th^ saove t^MiAxiSAi 
and all conscious that they will be cotat^iniiS^'^ 
this same standard, will regulate their conduct ao^ 
^ordingly, and, with no great difference, i¥iU'UI 
adjust themselves to the required measure*'- - ■' ^^ 
It ihust also be remarked^ that the cans^i wlacbh' 
tend to raise or to depress this standard; cdHiEMiiiN' 

5 reduce their effects by slow and almost inseii^bw 
iegrees; and that it often continues foFiK)»m6 l3tM( 
BBarly the same, when the circumstam^es/by' tvtIiiAf 
it was fixed, have materially altered^ ^ ^>'vb£ 

I It is a truth which will hardly be contested/lhW 
Christianity, whenever it has at all prevailed, kflif 
raised the general standard of morals to «li«Mit 
before unknown. Some actions, which among 3ie 
Ancients were scarcely held to be blemishes in: theT 
most excellent characters, have been justly ^dM^ 
sidered by the laws of every Christian commilHiil|[^ 
as meriting' the severest punishments. In other ifi& 
stances, virtues formerly rate, have become comfBDCU^ 
and» in particular, a merciful and courteous temped 
has softened the rugged manners, and humanised 
the brutal ferocity, prevalent among the most <po^ 
Ushed nations of tne heathen world. But from 
what' has been recently observed, it is manifest^ 
tiiat^ so far as external appearances are conoemec^ 
tiiese effects, when once produced by Christianify, 
are produced alike in those who deny, and in those 
who admits her divine original ; I had almost said, in 
those who reject, and those who cordially erarbrac^ 
the doctrines of die Gospel : and these efiectatoigbtr ' 
^oxd' probably would, remain for a while, witbooi 
any great apparent alteration, however her Bpkit 
might langttiBn, or even her authority decline* l9ie 
fotmof the templevas was once beautifully remaiked^ > 
may^ dontinue, when the dii tutelares have left r it 
'Wheo,^ therefore, we are incjuiring into the real state 
of. Christianity at any period, if we would not be 
^deceived in this important investigation, we must 



l^jEK> moch: the BK«f parefol not to take up vilk 
lipipes^ial appearances. -m 
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M J tifxiay perhaps help us to ascertain the advancing 
or declinijig state of Christianity in Great Britaim 
^ lithe present moment, and still more to iVoent 
diMQveff.aome of the causes by which that ^.^ . 
state has been produced, to employ a little aJm^vs^ 
tiiM: in considering, what might naturally maatigatgA 
lrik.<fg^)ected to be its actu^ situation; and what 
advantages or disadvantages such a religion might 
lKirjBiqf>ected to derive from the circumstances in 
vbichit has been placed among us, and from tfaos* 
in^twSuch it still continues* 

.., Experience warrants, and reason justifies and e^P- 
plainSf vthe assertion, that Persecution generalljf 
teuAB tov^cken the vigour, and extend the preva^ 
leaioe^ .«if the opinions which she would eraaicate. 
l^r tlus peace of mankind, it has grown at len^^ 
almofit. into an axiom, that " her devilish engme 
''' hftok feooik upon herself.'' .Christianity oop»i 
GMfly. ha9 : always thriven .under persecution. At 
wmih a season she has no lukewarm professors; m^ 
adhetents^ concemine whom it is doubtful to what 
puty they beleng. The Christian is then reminded 
at<eT«iy tnm, that his Master's kingdom is not of 
thiaworid. When all on earth wbars a blade end- 
tboealening aspect, he looks up to Heaven forcoiK 
solution ^ be leams practically to consider faimstlf 
asift pilgnm and stranger. He then cleaves to fhn^ 
damentols, and examines well his foundation, as at' 
th» Iwur of death. When Religion is in a state of 
estemal quiet and prosperity, the contrary of all 
this natnxaUy takes place. The soldiers of th« 
cimcch militant then forget that they are in a state'. 
o£war&re4 Their ardour slackens, their aseal lam 
gpsUtes* . Like a cok>ny long' settled in a stnmgie- 
oMntry {a)y they are gradually assimilated is 

\>s^:. ieatureiif 

^^) The author must ackiiowledge blmseU \cLde\kX«^ XaTk^C^'^'v^^ 
^tbU Wottratha. 
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i«aturd8, and demeanor, and la&giiage> to 1lM!niithi« 
inhabitants, till at length almost ereiy i^tigiei'Jif 
peculiarity dies away. , »• - 

' If, in general, persectttion and prosperitjf;)^ v^ 
«pectiyely productive of these opposite effecte] thtt 
circumstance alone might teach us what expecd^ 
tions to form concerning the state of Christianity ill 
this country, where she has long been embodied- ill 
to establishment which is intimately blended witb 
our civil institutions, and is generally and.|ilBdy 
jselieved to have a common interest witn them aU*^ 
which is liberally (though by no means tod lifaendly) 
endowed ; and (not more favoured in wealth mi 
dignity) has been allowed ^' to exalt her mitrtd 
•^ front in courts and parliaments :'^ an establisb- 
Tttent, the offices in which are extremely nilmeroiiv; 
-and these, not like the priesthood of the Jews, -filled 
up from a particular race, or, like that of the Wat' 
^oos, held by a separate cast in entailed BUGcessioB:; 
but supplied from every class, and branching, by its 
-widely extended ramifications, into almost -every 
individual family in the community — an establisb- 
snent, of which the ministers are not, like the Romui 
Catholic clergy^ debarred from forming matrimonial 
ties> but are allowed to unite themselves, and mdU 
tipty their holdings to the general mass of the com* 
munity by the close bonds of family connection J 
not like some of the severer of the Religious orders, 
immured in colleges and monasteries, but, both by 
law and custom, permitted to mix without restraint 
in all the intercourses of society* 

Sucb being the circumstances of the pastors of 
the church, let the community in general be Bup« 
-fiosed to have been for some time in a rapidly im* 

E roving state of commercial prosperity ; let it also 
e supposed to have been making no imeqittl 
progress in all those arts and sciences, and literacy 
productions, which have ever been the growth, of 
a polished age, and are the sure marks of* a highly 
finished condition of society, It is not difficult to 

anticipate 
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anticipate the effects likely to be produced on iyital 

JEleligiOR, both in the clergy and tne laity, by such 

a state of external prosperity as has been assigned 

to them respectively. And these effects would in* 

&llibly be furthered, where the country in question 

«hould enjoy a free constitution of government. We 

formerly faaa occasion to quote the remark of an 

jbccurate observer of the sts^e of human life, that 

ik' much looser system of morals commonly prevails 

fimoBg the higher, than in the middling and lower, 

^erders of society. Now, in every country ofwhich 

the middling classes are daily growing in wealth 

juad consequence by the success of their commeroial 

wpeculations ; and, most of all, in a country having 

flttch a constitution as our own, where the acquisi- 

Aon of riches is the possession also of rank and 

'powter ; with the comforts and refinements, the vices 

«iBO of the higher orders are continually descend- 

iag, uid a mischievous uniformity of sentiments, 

And -manners, and morals, gradually diffuses itself 

4hroughout.v.the whole conirnumty. The multipU- 

"Caiion of great cities also, and, above all, the habit, 

Birer faicreasing with the increasing wealth of the 

:4M>antry4 of ireouenting a splendid and luxurious 

ttMtrOpolis, would powerfully tend to accelerate the 

^scontinuance of the religious habits of a purer age^ 

and to accomplish the substitution of a more reliaed 

siorality. And it must even be confessed, that the 

\eommereial spirit^ much as we are indebted to il^is 

not naturally favourable to the maintenance of the 

religious principle in a vigorous and lively state. 

'"'. In times like these, therefore, the strict precepts 

ipid self-denying habits of Christianity naturally 

slide into disuse, and even among the better sort 

'jefObristians, are likely to be so far softened, as to 

i become* less averse to the generally prevailing dis* 

\^sition towards relaxation and indulgence. :In 

f)iu0h prosperous circumstances, m^i, in truth, are 

vMt \o liiinK very little about Religion. Christianity, 

-'jW9refor0> seldom occupyiag ibt ^.tteu^^^ ^^ ^t. 
...... ■ VaSs^ 
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bulk of nominal Christians, and being scarcely at 
all the object of their study, we should expect of 
course, to find them extremely unacquainted with 
its tenets. Those doctrines and principles indeed, 
which it contains in common with the law of the 
land, or which are sanctioned by the general standard 
of morals formerly described, being brought into 
continual notice and mention by the common oc* 
currences of life, might continue to be recognised* 
But whatever she contains peculiar to he^ 
Mcht{7^ self, and which should not be habitually 
pecuUaniiet brought iuto recoUection by the incidents 
if Chfitd' of every day, might be expected to be 

Sltod^. ^^^^ ^^ ^^«» thought of, till at length it 
should be almost wholly forgotten. Still 
more might this be naturally expected to become 
the case, if the peculiarities m question, should be» 
from their very nature, aLt war with pride and luxury 
and worldly mindedness, the too general conco- 
mitants of rapidly increasing wealth : and this would 
be the more likely to happen (particularly among the 
iaity) if the circumstance of their having been at any 
time abused to purposes of hypocrisy or fiinaticispii 
should have prompted even some 01 the better dis* 
posed of the clergy (perhaps from well intentionedi 
though erroneous motives) to bring them forward 
less frequently in their discourses on Religion. 

When so many should thus have been stra^ng 
out of the right path, some bold reformer mighC 
from time to time, be likely to arise, who should not 
unjustly charge them with their deviation; bu^ 
though right perhaps in the main, yet deviating 
himself also in an opposite direction, and creating 
disgust by his violence, or vulgarity, or absurdities, he 
might fail, except in a few instances, to produce the 
eflTect of recalling them from their wanoerings. 

Still, however, the Divine Original of Christ!* 

anity would not be professedly disavowed; but 

partly from a real, partly from a political deference 

tor tne established faith, \)\it. mo^t o( ^W, fcom mea 
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Ij^eing not yet prepared to reject it as aa impOBture, 
some respect would still be entertained for it. Some 
bolder spirits indeed might be expected to despise 
the pautious moderation of these timid reasoners, 
a^d to pronounce decisively, that the Bible was a 
forgery : while the generality, professing to believe 
It genuine, should, less consistently, be satisfied 
wiui remaining ignorant of its contents; and, when 

Eressed, should aiscover themselves by no means to 
elieve several of the most important particulars 
contained in it. 

When, by the operation of causes like these, any 
country has at length grown into the condition 
which has been here stated ; it is but too obvious, 
thal^ in the bulk of the community. Religion, 
already sunk very low, must be hastening fast to 
fiier entire dissolution. Causes energetic and active 
like these, though accidental hindrances may occa^ 
siotially thwart meir operation, will not ever become 
sluggish and unproductive. Their effect is sure; 
and Qie time is fast approaching, when Christiamty 
will be almost as openly disavowed in the language, 
iaSs in fact it is already supposed to have disappeared 
from the conduct of men ; when infidelity will be 
hfld to be the necessary appendage of a man of 
fitshion, and to believe will be deemed the indication 
of a feeble mind and a contracted understanding. 

Something like what have been here premised ore 
the conjectures which we should naturally be led to 
fbnn> concerning the state of Christianity in this 
country and its probable issue, from considerixig; > 
her own nature, and the peculiar circumstances in 
wfatch she has been placed. That her real condition 
(K^ers not much from the result of this reasoning; 
from probability, must, with whatever regret, be 
confessed by all who take a careful and impartial 
survey of the actual situation of things among us. 
Bfit our hypothetical delineation, if just^ will have 
ajiproved itself to the reader's conviction, las we have- 
gone aloi^, by suggesting its archety^^ess axxdnt^ 
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may thevefore be spared the painfxil and mvidifomb 
task of pointing out in detail, tne several pdrticutani 
wherein our statements are justified by fact8«. Eier^^ 
where we may actually trace the effeets of increfluiw 
ing wealth and luxury, in banishing one by one 
the habits, and new modelling the phraseology, 'ol 
stricter times; and in diffusing throughout the 
middle ranks those i*elaxed morals and dissipated 
manners, which were formerly confined to the hi^feif 
classes of society. We meet indeed witib more tck 
finement, and with more of those amiable courtesoeir 
which are its proper fruits : those vices also have 
become less frequent, which naturally infest the 
darkness of a ruder and less polished a^e, and wbielt 
recede on the approach of light and civilization. ' 

Deflaxit numerns Satnnuas, & grave virni ' ' 

Muuditise pepiiiere : . . . < . i 

But, on the other hand, with these grossness^ 
Religion also has declined : God is forgotten ; fai9 
providence is exploded; his hand is lifted up^ hvi 
we see it not ; he multiplies our comforts, but wff 
are not grateful; he visits us with chastisements^ 
but we are not contrite. The portion of the week 
set apart to the service of Religion, we give up viath- 
out reluctance to vanity and dissipation. And it is 
much if, on the periodical return of a day of national 
humiliation, we do not avail ourselves of the cer-* 
tainty of an interval from public business to secure a 
meeting for convivial purposes ; thus insulting the 
Majesty of Heaven, and deliberately disclaiming our 
being included in the solemn services of this season 
of penitence and recollection. 

But even when there is not this open and shamelesif 
disavowal of Religion, few traces of it are to be found. 
Improving in almost every other branch of know- 
ledge, we have become less and less acquainted with 
Chiistianity. The preceding chapters nave pointed 
out, among those who believe themelves to be ortho- 
dox Christians, a deplorable ignorance of the Religion 
they profess, an utter forgeuulness of the peculiar 

doctrines 
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docdrines by which it is characterized, a dispositioa 
to regard it as a mere system of ethics, and^ what 
nd^t seem an inconsistency^ at the same time a mosit 
ioadeqiiate idea of the nature and strictness of ttv 
practical principles. This declension of cJ^^^l^^J^ 
Clhristia&ity into a mere system of ethics, redu€^t&^ 
Bkay partly be accounted tor (as has been ^ *s^ 4 ■'■ 
iJGite]^ suggested) by considering what ^^^>*^ ^ 
Cfaristianrty is, and in what circumstances Msigned 
she has been placed in this country. But ^*i:h h«s. , 
it has also been considerably promoted by ^^^!^^-„ ■ 
one peculiar cause, on which, for msmy prodvcfn^^ 
reasons, it may not be improper to dwell **«» 4'^^ - 
ft: little more particularly. 

Christianity in its best days (for the credit of oui^ 
representations we wish this to be remembered by all 
who object to our statement as austere and contract- 
^) was such as it has been delineated in the present 
work. This was the Religion of the most eminent 
Reformers, of those bright ornaments of our country 
who suffered martyrdom under queen Mary; of thetf 
successors in the times of Elizabeth; in short, of all 
the pillars of our Protestant church ; of many of ita^ 
hishestdignitaries; of Davenant, of Jewell, of Hall/ 
of Reynolds, of Beveridee, of Hooker, of Andrews* 
of Smith, of Leighton, ofUsher, of Hopkins, of Bax« 
ter (a), and of many others of scarcely inferior note* 

In 

(a) I must here express my unfeigned and lijgh. respect for Uiitf 
great man, who with his brethren was so shamefully ejected from the* 
phniich in 1666, in violation of the royal word, as well as of the clear 
principles of justice. With his controTcrsiai pieces I. am little ac- 
^uuDted ; but bis practical writings, in four massy folios, are a trea- 
sury of Christian wisdom ; and it would be a most valuable service . 
CD tBiankind to revise them, and perhaps to abridge them, so as to^ 
reader them more suited to the taste of modem readers. This has! 
bfen. already done in the case of his Dj^ing Thoughts, a beautiful lit^lf 
piece, and of his Saints' Rest His Life also, written by himself, and. 
ID B separate volume, contains much useful matter, and many valuable 

Fii;i|culars of the history of the times of Charles I. Cromwell, &c-^ 
^e the earliest opportunity which is offered me by the publication .. 
of a, new edition of the Practical View, &e. of correcting an error 
yfi^b to be^ pointed out in the " Christian llemembrancer " for. 

3 ,!.'■. k"<lVit\i:M^ 
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la their pages the peculiar doctrines of'O fab tw fl i ity 
were every where visible, and on the deep and solui 
basis of these doctrinal truths were laid the tcuxDik^ 
tions of a superstructure of morals projKirttcoabhf 
broad and exalted. Of this fact» their writingt^ im 
extanty are a decisive proof: and they who may waH 
leisure^ or opportunity, or inclination, for the pertrnl 
of these valuable records, may satisfy themBelves^ 
the truth of the assertion, that, such as we hav^ 
stated it, was the Christianity of those times^ by enm^ 
suiting our Articles and Homilies, or even by cart* 
fully examining our excellent liturgy. But fron 
that tendency to deterioration lately noticed, theie 
great fundamental truths began to be someirfwt lev 

Srominent in the compositions of many of the leading 
ivines before the time of the civil wars. Dniiag 
that |)eriod, however, the peculiar doctrines or 
Christianity were grievously aoused by many of tiie 
sectaries, who were foremost in the commotions of 
those unhappy days ; who while they talked copi- 
ously of the free grace of Christ, and the operations 
of the Holy Spirit, were by their lives an open scandii 
to the name of Christian (6). 

Towards 

February and March last It was certainly incorrect to describe BIr. 
Baxter as a member of the Church <tf England ; since though I beOefS 
lie differed little, if at all, firom the English church in matters of doctrins 
or principle, he urged many objections agdnst her discipline and fiir- 
mnkuries, objections, some of which, with all the reverence I fed ftr 
his character, I cannot but conuder as unworthy of so great a man. 
I cannot however finrbear expres^ng my regret, that the writer fk^ 
" Rftmarks on Baxter's life " in the article in question; should hare 
appeared to feel so little reverence for a man, of whom, notwithstanding 
some alloy of human infirmities, it may perhaps be truly affirmed, that 
the writings of few, if any, uninspired men, have been the instrumenti 
of such great and extensive benefit to mankind, as those of Mr. Baxter* 

^6) ^t me by no means be understood to censure all the sectaries 
winiout discrimination. Many of them, and some who by the unhappy 
cf rcumstances of the times became objects of notice in a pdidcid "iteWg 
were men of great erudition, deep views of B«ligion, and unqoesdoiH 
able piety : and though the writings of the Puritans are profiz, and, 
according to the fiishion of their age, rendered r&ther perplexed tfann 
clear, by^mnldplied divisions and subdivisions; yet they are a mine oC 
vPeahh, in which any one who will submit to some d^oree of labour 
wlU &id himaelf well rewarded fot Yih ^ins. Ta '^«x\k»&s the writfngs 
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'J \ IksmvtdA the dose of the last century, the divinel 
ef the established Church (whether it arose from 
tb0 obscurity of their own views, or from a strone 
impression of former abuses, and of the evils which 
^fld resulted from them) began to run into a different 
fiprcor. They professed to make it their chief object 
\l^. inculcate the moral and practical precepts of 
Christiamty, which they conceived to have been 
before too much neglected; but without sufficiently 
x^aintaining, often even without justly laying, the 
grtmd foundation of a sinner's acceptance with God, 
^ pointing out how the practical precepts of Chrick 
tianity grow out of her peculiar doctrines, and are 
inseparably connected with them (a). By this fatal 
error/ the very genius and essential nature of Chris- 
tianity was imperceptibly changed. She no longer 
retained her peculiar characters, or produced that 
appropriate frame of spirit by which her followers 
had been characterized. Facilis descensus. The 
example thus set was followed during the present 
century, and its effect was aided by various causes 
already pointed out. In addition to these^ it may 
be proper to mention as a cause of powerful opera- 
ti(m, that for the last fifty years the press has teemed 
with moral essays, many of them published periodi- 
cally, and most extensively circulated ; whicn, bein^ 

considered 

of Dr. Owen, Mr. Hows, and Mr. Flavsl, well detenre this cha- 
racter : of the first meDtioned author, there are two pieces which I 
wosld especially recommexid to the reader's perusal; one, on HeavcDhf 
Mixidedness, abridged by, Dr. Mayo; the other, on the MortificatSob 
of Sin in Believers. — ^Whilel have been speaking in terms of sodi. 
bU(b, and, I trust, such just eulogium of many of the teachers of the 
Cfoich of England, this may not ^ an improper place to express tfa« 
high, obligations which we owe to the Dissenters for many excellent; 
pi^kations. Of this number are Dr. Evans's Sermons on the Chris- 
tian Temper ; and that most useful book, the Bise and Process of 
lii^i^oa in the Soul, by Dr. DoDosinoE ; also his Life, by Ortov, 
ahd,Xietters; and two volumes of Sermons, one on Regeneration, the 
other, on the Power and Grace of Christ: May the writer be permitted 
to. embrace this oppcHtunity of recommending two volumes, published 
s €|)aratdyt of Sermons, by the late Dr.WiTHERSPooK, President of 
the College xii New Jersey. 

Jo^ yide Section vi. of the ivth Chapter, inhere we have expressly 
[nilly treated of this most important truth. 

M 
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considered either as works of mere entertaioment^ 
or, in which at least entertainment Was to be blended 
with instruction, rather than as religious pieces, 
were kept free from whatever might give thetu the 
air of sermons, or cause them to wear an appearance 
of seriousness inconsistent with the idea of relax* 
ation. But in this way the fatal habit, of considering 
Christian morals as distinct from Christian doctrines, 
insensibly gained strength. Thus the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity went more and more out of 
sight ; and, as mi^ht naturally have been expected, 
the moral system itself also, being robbed of that 
which should have supplied it with life and nutri-^ 
ment, began to wither and decay. At length, in 
our own days, these peculiar doctrines have almost 
altogether vanished from the view. Even in the 
greater number of our sermons, scarcely any traces 
of them are to be found. 

But the degree of neglect into which they are 
really fallen, may perhaps .be rendered still more 
manifest by appealing to another criterion. There 
is a certain class of publications, of which it is the 
object to give us exact delineations of life and man- 
ners ; and when these are written by authors of 
accurate observation and deep knowleage of human 
nature, (and many such there have been in our 
times) they furnish a more faithful picture, than can 
be obtained in any other way, of the prevalent opi- 
nions and feelings of mankind. It must be obvious 
that novels are here alluded to. A careful peniial 
of the most celebrated of these pieces would furnish 
a strong confirmation of the apprehension, suggested 
from other considerations, concerning the very low 
state of Reli^on in this country ; but they would 
still more strikingly illustrate the truth of the re- 
mark, that the grand peculiarities of Christianity 
are almost vanished from the view. In a sermon, 
although throughout the whole of it there may 
have been no traces of these peculiarities, either 
directly or indirectly, the preacher closes vdth an 
ordinary form ; which if one were to assert tliat 

6 they 
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(hey were absolutely omitted^ would immediately 
b^ alleged in contradiction of the assertion, and may 
jttist serre to protect them from falling into entire 
^^l>liTion. But in novels, the writer is not so tied 
down. In these, people of Religion, and clergymen 
too, are placed in all possible situations, and the 
sentiments and language deemed suitable to the 
Occasion are assigned to them. They are introduced 
instaructing, reproving, counselling, comforting, 4t 
is often l£e author's intention to represent them 
in a favourable point of view, and accordingly 
he makes them as well informed, and as good 
Christians, as he knows how. lliey are painted 
amiable, benevolent, and forgiving; but it is not 
too much to say, that if the peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity had never existed, or had all been proved 
to be false, the circumstance would scarcely cteate 
the necessity of altering a single syllable in any 
of the most celebrated of these performances. It 
is striking to observe the difference which there 
is in this respect in similar worics of Mahometan 
authors, wherein the characters, which they mean 
to ^represent in a favourable light, are drawn 
vastly more observant of the peciuiarities of their 
religion (a). 

It has also been a melancholy prognostic of the 
state to which we are progressive, that many of 
the most eminent of the literati of modern 
times have been professed unbelieverp ; £^JgJj^ „ 
and that others of them have discovered tDtkejyrac- 
«nch lukewarmness in the cause of Christ, ^*J^^J^ 
ails to treat with especial good-will and ^^*'^«*«*^' 
attention aj(id respect those men, who, by their 
avowed publications, were openly assailing or insi- 
diou^y undermining, the very foundations of the 
Christian hope; considering themselves as more 
cldsely unitea to them by literature, than severed 

from 

, (a) No exceptions have fallen within 1117 own reading, hot the 
vrAuDgji of RiCHARDaoy. 

M ^ 
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from them by the widest religious di£ference8'(aV 
C.aa it then occasioa surprise, that under all these 
circumstances, one of the most acute and most for* 
ward .of the professed'unbelievers (6) should appear 
to anticipate, as at no great distance, the more 
complete triumph of his sceptical principles ; and 
that another author of distinguished name (c), not 
so openly professing those infidel opinions, should 
declare of the writer above alluded to, whose great 
abilities had been systematically prostituted to the « 
open attack of every principle of Religion, both 
natural and revealed, *' that he had always consi- 
'' dered him, both in his life-time and since his 
" death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a 
" perfectly wise and .virtuous man, as perhaps the 
" nature of human frailty will permit? 

Can there then be a doubt, whither tends the 
path in which we are travelling, and whither at 
length it must conduct us ? If any should hesitate, 
let them take a lesson from experience. In a neigh- 
bouring country, several of the same causes have 
been in action ; and they have at length produced 

their 

(a) It in with pun that the author finds himself compeHed to place 
so great a writer as Dr. Robertson in this class. But, to aay noCliing 
uf his phlegmatic account of the Reformation ; (a subject which we 
should have thought likely to excite in any one* who united the cha- 
racter of a Christian Divine with that of an Historian, somie warmth 
of pious gratitude for the good providence of God :) to pass over aho 
the ambiguity, in which he leaves his readers as to hb opinion, of the 
authenticity of the Mosaic chronology, in his Disquisitions on the Trade 
of India ; his Letters to Mr. Gibbon, lately published, cannot hat 
excite emotions of regret and shame in every sincere Christian. The 
author hopes, that he basso far explained his sentiments as to render 
it almost unnecessary to remark, what, however, to prevent miscon- 
struction, he must here declare, that so far from approving, lie must 
be understood decidedly to condemn, a hot, a contentious, much more 
an abusive manner of opposing or of speaking of the assailants of. 
Christianity. The Apostle's direction in this respect cannot be tciu 
much attended to. " The servant of the Jyjrd must not strive ; but 
" be gentle unto ull men ; apt to teac^ patient, in meekneas instruct- 
*' ing tliose that oppose themselves ; if God peradventure will give 
" tliem repentance to the acknowledging of the truth." (a TSmolhy. 
ii. 24, 25 ) 

(!;) Mr. Hume. 

(c) Vide Vr. A. Smith's Letter lo \N . ^Xta\»xi»'£.wv 
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their full effect; manners corrupted, morals de- 

S' raved, dissipation predominant, aoove all. Religion 
iscredited, and infidelity, grown into repute and 
fashion (d), terminating in the public disavowal of 
eire!ty religious principle which nad been used to at> 
tract the veneration of mankind; the representatives 
of a Whole nation publicly witnessing, not only with- 
out horror, but without the smallest disapprooation, 
au open unqualified denial of the very existence of 
•God; and at length, as a body, withdrawing their 
allegiance frotn the Majesty of Heaven. 
• Tnere are not a few, perhaps, who may have wit- 
nessed with apprehension, and may be ready to 
^confess with pam, the gradual declension o^'cctUm, 
of Religion ; but who at the same time that tht ' 
may conceive that the writer of this tract •'^w^'f 
is disposed to carry things too far. They ^JJ^ ; 
may even allege, that the degree of Re- and that' 
tigibn for which he contends is incon- y'itwere 
sistent with the ordinary business of life, nJ^id 
arid with the well-being of society ; that eouldnot 
if it were gtoerally to prevail, people would *** *^ 
be wholly ingrossed oy Religion, and all their time 
occupied by prayer and preaching. Men not being 
sufficiently interested in the pursuit of temporal 
objects, agriculture and commerce would decline, 
-the arts would languish, the very duties of common 
life would be neglected ; and, in short, the whole 
machine of civil society would be obstructed, and 
speedily stopped. An opening for this chaise is 
given by an ingenious writer (e) alluded to in an 
early period or our work ; and is even somewhat 
countenanced by an author since referred to, from 
whom such a sentiment justly excites more sur- 
prise (y). ; • 

In 

' (d) What is here stated must be acknowledged by all, be tbeir poli- 
tieal opinions concemine French events what they may ; and it makes no 
difference In the writers view of the subject, whether the state of morals 
was or was not, quite, or nearly, as bad, before the French revolotion. 

M 3 
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In reply to this objection it might be nfged, thit 
t)|oagb we should allow it for a moment to be in ft 
The chmgB considerable degree well foimded, yet thit 
9^y*ed, admisMon would not warrant the ccmelv 
sion intended to be drawn from it. The queatioa 
would still remain^ whether our representati<m .of 
what Christianily requires be agreectUe to the word 
of God? For if it be, surely it must be eonfesaed to 
be a matter of small account to sacrifice a litUe 
worldly comfort and prosperity, during the abort 
span of our existence in this life, in order to secure 
a crown of eternal glory, and the enjoyment of those 
pleasures which are at God^s right hand for evet^ 
more. It might be added also, that our bleaseA 
Saviour hadmainly declared, that it would often b^ 
requued of Christians to make such a sacrifice ; an A* 
had forewarned us, that, in order to be able t6 d(r 
it with cheerfulness whenever the occasion ahonlA- 
arrive, we must habitually sit loose to all worldly^ 
possessions and enjoyments. And it might farther^ 
DC remarked, that though it were even admitted^ 
that the general prevalence (^ vital Ckriatkmit^ 
should somewhat interfere with the views of national 
wealth and aggrandizement, yet that there is to<^ 
much reason to believe that, do all we can, this 
general prevalence needs nottobe apprehended^ or* 
to speak more justly, could not be hoped for. But 
indeed Ihe objection on which we have now been 
oommenting, is not only groundless, but directly 
contrary to Iruth. If Christianity, such as we have 
represented it, were generally to prevail, the world, 
from being such as it is, would oecome a scene of 
general peace and prosperity; and, abating the 
'chances and calamities '* which flesh is inseparably 
** heir to,'' would wear dne uniform face of com* 
placehcy and joy. 

On tne first promulgation of Christianity, it is 
true, some of her early converts seem to have been 
in danger of so far mistaking the genius of the new 
HeligioDji us to imuei^nei that in future they wene to 
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be disch^Tjzed from an active attendance on their 
secular airairg. But the Apostle most pointedly 
guarded them against so gross an error, and ex- 
pressly and repeatedly enjoined them to perform 
the particular duties of their several stations with in- 
creased alacrity and fidelity, that they might thereby 
do credit to theu' Christian profession. This he did, at 
the same time that he prescribed to them that pre- 
dominant love of God and of Christ, that heavenly- 
mindedness, that comparative indifference to toe 
tfaiBgs of this world, Uiat earnest endeavour after 
growthin grace and perfection in holiness, which have 
already been stated as the essential characteristics of 
real Christianity. It cannot therefore be supposed 
by any who allow to the Apostie even the claim of 
a consistent instructor, mucn less by any who admit 
his Diving authority, that these latter precepts are 
incompatible with the former. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the srand characteristic mark of the true 
Cfaristian, which has been insisted on, is his desiring 
to flease God in all Jiis thoughts, and words^ am 
actums\ to take the revealed weird to be the rule of his 
bdUf and practicei to ** let his light shine before men\'* 
and' in au things to adorn the doctrine which he 
professes: No ca&ing is proscribed, no pursuit is for- 
bidden, no science or art is prohibited, no'pleasure 
is disallowed, provided it be such as can be recon- 
ciled with this principle. It must indeed be con- 
fessed, that Christianity would not favour that 
vehement and inordinate ardour in the pursuit of 
temporal objects, which tends to the acquisition of 
immense wealth, or of widely spread renown : nor 
is -it calculated to gratify the extravagant views of 
those mistaken politicians, the chief object of whose 
admiration, and the main scope of whose endeavours 
for their country, are, extended dominion, and com- 
manding power, and unrivalled affluence, rather than 
those more solid advantages of peace, and comfort, 
imd security. These men woula barter comfoil; for 
greatness. In their vain reveries t\i^'^ ioT^X. ^^ 
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can indeed only have arisen from not constderitig 
the fulness and uniyersality of our Saviour'^s precepts. 
Not like the puny productions of human work* 
fiianship, (which at the best can commonly serve 
but the psUlicular purpose that they are specially 
designea to answer ;) the moral, ^s well as the 
physical principles established hy the great Grovemor 
of the universe, are capable of being applied at onee 
to ten thousand different uses; thus, amidst infinite 
complication, preserving a grand simplicity, and 
therein bearing the unambiguous stamp of their 
Divine Orig^indi. Thus, to specify one out of tilie 
numberless instances which might be adduced ; the 
principle of gravitation, while it is subservient to 
all the mechanical purposes of common life, keeps 
at the same time the stars in their courses, and 
maintains the harmony of worlds. 

T}ius also in the case before us; society consists 
of a number of different circles of various mag- 
nitudes and uses, and that circumstance,, wherem 
the principle of patriotism chiefly consists, whereby 
the duty of patriotism is best practised^ and the 
happiest effects upon the general weal are produced, 
is^^that it should be the desire and aim of every 
individual to fill well his own proper circle, (as a 
part and member of the whole) with a view to. the 
production of general happiness. This our Saviour 
enjoined when he prescribed the duty of universal 
love, which is but another term for the most exalted 
patriotism. Benevolence, indeed, ■ when not ori- 
ginating in Religion, dispenses but from a scanty 
and precarious fund ; and therefore, if it bfe liberal 
in the case of some objects, it is generally found 
. to be contracted towards others. Men who, acting 
from worldly principles, make the greatest stir about 
general philanthropy or zealous patriotism, are often 
very deficient in their conduct in domestic life ; and 
very neglectful of the opportunities, fujly within 
their reach, of promoting the comfort of those with 
whom they are immediately connected. But true 
•r- Christian 
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^^rifstiaii benevolfeiice is always bciiupied- in p^ro- 

dticing' hiappiness to the utmost of itiai p6weri=afiBi 

adcdrding to the extent of its sphere, t)e it largisr 

tJf ^ore limited ; it contracts itself .to the ineasuihe 

of the smallest; it can expand itself to the amplitude 

of the largest. It resembles majestic rivers; which 

•a^fre potired firom an unfiling and abundant sourice. 

"Silent and peaceful in their course, they begin with 

'flwpensing beauty and comfort to every cottage by 

■#hich they pass. In their further progress they 

fertilize provinces aind enrich kingdoms. At length 

they poiir themselves into the ocean ; where, chahg- 

iiig their names but not their nature, they visit 

^ diistaht nations and other hemispheres, and spread 

thtotighout the world the expansive tide oiF tlieir 

^beneficence. 

It must be confessed, that many of the go6d 
effects, of which Religion is productive to political 
societies, would be producea even by a false Re- 
ligion, which should prescribe good morals, and 
should be able to enforte its precepts, by sufficic^nt 
"sanctions. Of this nature a.re those eflfects which 
"depend on our calling in the aid of a Being who isees 
the heart, in order to assist the weakness, aii4' in 
•various ways to supply the inherent defects of all 
•liuman jurisprudence. But the superior excellence 
- of Christianity inthisTespecf must be acknowledge^, 
both in the superiority of her moral code, and in the 
•powerful motives and efficacious means which '«be 
nirnishes for enabling us to practise it; iandin^tl^e 
tendency of her doctrines to provide for the obsiirT- 
■aiice of her precepts, by producing tempers df mind 
"which correspona with ihem. 
' But, more than all this ; it has not perhaps been 
'icnough remarked, that true Christianity, from; her 
'esi^ential nature, appears peculiarly and powerftiify 
adapted to promote the preservation and healtbAil- 
nesB of political communities. What is in truth 
their grand malady? The answer in short; Selfi&^h- 
'nesSr ^Thhi is that young disease received at tSe 
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4liioin0lit of their Inrth^ *' which* fp^omw with tlOT 
*^ growth^ and streogthens with their Btrengjth ;- aad 
through which they at length expire, if not eat df 
2»rema;tarely by spme external snock. or ihtiliBf 
convulsion. i ^ 

'the disease of selfishness, indeed, assume* dlf- 
ferent forms in the different classes of society. In 
,the gr^t and the wealthy, it display* itself if 
l||xary^ in pomp, and parade ; and in all the frivo£tm 
pf a sic)dy and depraved imagination, which sei^ 
in vain its own grati^cation, and is dead to- -the 
Ipenerous and energetic pursuits of aa enlaimd 
^eart. In the lower orders, when not Bo^^onMs 
under the weight of a superincumbent despotim^ it 
j^ianifeats itseu in pride, and its natun^ offiipring, 
insubordination in all its modes. Bat ihoUgn the 
eittemid effects may vary, the internal principle is the 
same ^ a disposition in each individual to make, st^' 
the grand centre and end of his desires and enjoy- 
nmnts ; to over-rate his own iberits and importaice, 
lind of course to magnify his claims on otnefs^ aiid 
to under-rate their^s on him ; a disposition to under* 
value the advantages, and over*state the disad- 
vantages, of his condition in life. Thenee miing 
rapacity, and venality, and sensuality. Tmace 
imperious nobles, and factions leaders ; thence also 
an unruly commonalty, bearing with difficulty thje 
inconveniences of a lower station, and in^uting to 
the nature or administration of their government, 
the evils which necessarily flow from the very con- 
,jititutipn of our species, or which perhaps are chi^y 
the result of their own yices and follies. The 
opposite to selfishness is public spirit; which mav be 
termed, not unjustly, the grand principle of political 
vitality, the very bfe^S'breath of states, which tends 
to keep them active and vigorous, and to carry them 
to greatness and glory. 

The tendency of public spirit, and the opposite 
tendency of selfishness, have not escaped the ob- 
servation of the founders of states, or of the writers 

on 
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onj^vvraiaenti and various ezpedienta have b^ep 
tcBorted to and extolled, for dienshing the one. and 
Ibr Tepiectaing the other. Sometimea a priaciple of 
internal agitation and dissension, resulling from the 
very &ame of the gOTemment, has been productive 
of tbeefiect. Sparta flourished for more than seven 
itundred years under the civil institutions of Lycui^ 
eus ; which guarded gainst the sellish principle, 
by piolubiting conuneice, and imposing universal 
poverty and hardship. The Roman commonwealth, 
la which' public spint was cherished, and selfishness 
.checked, Dy the principle of the love of glory, was 
«lao of long conttauance. This passion natural^ 
operates to produce an unbounded spirit of conquest, 
-Wiiich> like the ambition of the greatest of its own 
Itero^t was never satiated while any otheF kingdom 
.waa left to be subdued. The principle of poStical 
litality, when ke{>t alive only by means hke these, 
merits the description ouce given of eloquence : 
*' Sicut flamma, materia alitor, 8c motibua excitatur, 
" f!c ureudo clareacit." But like eloquence, when 
no longer called into action by external causes, or 
.fomented by civil broils, it gradually languivbea- 
Wealtb and luxury produce stagnation, and stag- 
uatiati terminates in death. 

To. provide, however, for the continuance of 
a state, by the admission of internal dissensioiiB, or 
even- by the chilling influence of poverty, Beema tp 
be uy some sort sacnflcing the 'end to the me^ns. 
Happiness is the end for which men unite in civil 
' society ; but in societies thus constituted, little hap- 
piness, comparatively BpeakiDg,is to be found. The 
.eiqiedient, again, of preserving a state by the spirit 
of conquest, though even this has not wante.a.its 
'. .admirers (a), is not to be tolerated for amoment,when 
'. considered on principles of universal justice. , Such 
a atate 

(a) See bibccUUj tlut great huti)nBn,FiHOD«aii, who in bii 
'. >a Qt3 Socteij, eiideKTOnn to rfndlctte the now «f bu^Mi 
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*a state lives, and grows, and thrives, by the tcddei^ }^ 
*of others, and becomes professedly the genend 
enemy of its neighbours, and the scourge of tte 
human race. All these devices are in Inith but too 
much like the fabrications of man, when compailed 
with the works of the Supreme Being; clumsy, yet 
weak in the execution ot their purpose, and fcdfof 
contradictory principles and jarring movements. 
' I might here enlarge with pleasure on the unri' 
■vailed excellence, in this very view, of the constita^ 
tion under which we live in this happy country ; and 
point out how, more perhaps than any which evetr 
existed upon earth, it is so framed/ as to provide a*^ 
the same time for keeping up a due degree of publico 
spirit, and yet for preserving unimpaired the quiet — 
ness, and comfort, and charities of private life ;'hoi!i^ 
it even extracts from selfishness itself many of th^ 
advantages which, under less happily constructed 
•forms of government, public spirit only can supply « 
But such a political discussion, however gratenil tc^ 
a British mmd, would here be out of place. It is 
rather our business to remark, how much Christi- 
anity in every way sets herself in direct hostility to 
selfishness, the mortal distemper of political com- 
. munities ; and consequently, how their welfare must 
be inseparable from her prevalence. It might indeed 
be almost stated as the main object and chief con- 
cern of Christianity to root out our naturar self- 
ishness, to rectify the false standard which it imposes 
on us, and to bring us not only to a just estimate 
of ourselves, and of all around us, but to a due im- 
pression also of the various claims and obligations 
resulting from the different relations in which we 
stand. Benevolence, enlarged vigorous operative 
benevolence, iis her master principle. Moaeration 
in temporal pursuits and enjoyments, comparative 
indifference to the issue of worldly projects, dili- 
gence in the discharge of personal and civil duties, 
resignation to the will of God, and patience under 
all the dispensations of his Providence, are among 
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her dtiily lessons. Humility is one of the essential 
qualities which her precepts most directly and 
strongly enjoin, and which all her various doctrines 
tend to call forth and cultivate ; and humility lays 
the deepest and surest grounds for benevolence. In 
whatever class or order of society Christianity pre- 
•yails^ she sets herself to rectify the particular faults, 
or, if we would speak more distinctly, to counteract 
the particular mode of selfishness to which that 
class is liable. Affluence she teaches to be liberal 
and beneficent; authority, to bear its faculties vrith 
meekness, and to consider the various cares and 
obligations belonging to its elevated station as being 
conditions on which that station is conferred. Thus, 
softening the glare of wealth, and moderating the 
insolence of power, she renders the inequalities of 
the social state less galling to the lower orders, 
whom also she instructs, in their turn, to be diligent, 
humble, patient ; reminding them that their more 
lowly path has been allotted to them by the hand of 
God ; that it is their part faithfully to discharge its 
duties, and contentedly to bear its inconveniences, 
that the present state of things is very short ; that 
the objects about which worldly men conflict so 
eagerly, are not worth the contest; that the peace 
of mind, which Religion offers indiscriminately to 
all ranks affords more true satisfaction than all the 
expensive pleasures which are beyond the poor 
man's reach ; that in this view the poor have the 
advantage ; that, if their superiors enjoy more abun- 
dant comforts, they are also exposea to many temp- 
tations from which the inferior classes are nappBy 
exempted ; that " having food and raiment, tney 
*' should be therewith content," since their situatiou 
in. life, with all its evils, is better than they have 
deserved at the hand of God ; and finally, that all 
human distinctions will soon be done away, and the 
true followers of Christ will all, as children of the 
same Father, be alike admitted to the possession 
of the same heavenly inheritance. Such are the 
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bleised effects of Christianity on the temporal well- 
being of political communities. 

But the Christianity which can produce effects 
like these must be real, not nominal, deep, not super- 
But vital ficiai. Such therefore is the Religion we 
Ckfitimdty should Cultivate, if we would realize these 
•j2Jj^ pleasing speculations, and arrest the pro- 
^km ^ectt ; gress of political decay. But, in the present 
Md, £u circumstances of this country, a farther 
u^'mo- reason for cultivating this vital Clttisp 
JuwiOittor tianity, (still considering it merely i» 
none qtaiL tL political view) is, that, according to all 
human appearance, we must either have Uiis or 
none: umess the prevalence of this be in som^ 
degree restored, we are likely, not only to lose all 
the advantages which we might have derived from 
true Christianity, but to incur all the manifold 
eidls which would result from the absence of all 
religion* 

In the first place, let it be remarked, that a 
weakly principle of Reli^on, which in a poUtical 
view, might jbe productive of many advantages, 
though its existence may be prolonged if all external 
circumstances favour its continuance, can hardly be 
kept alive, when the state of things is so unfavour- 
able to vital Religion, as in our condition of society 
it appears to be. Nor is it merely the ordinary 
effects of a state of wealth and prosperity to which 
we here allude. Much also may justly be appre- 
hended from that change which has taken pmce in 
our general habits of thinking and feeling, concenv- 
ing me systems and opinions of former times. At 
a less advanced period of society, indeed, the Re^ 
ligion of the State will be generally accepted, though 
it be not felt in its vital power, it was the Religion 
of our forefathers : with the bulk, it is on that 
account entitled to reverence ; and its authority is 
admitted without question. , The establishment in 
which it subsists, pleads the same prescription, and 

obtains 
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obtains the same respect. But, in our days, tbiuga 
are very differently circumstanced. Not merely 
thQ f%!ljnd prejudice in favour of former times, ))ut 
ey^a. the f>roper respect for them, and the reasonable 
noesiuttption in tlieir favour, has abated. StiU 
leas^ will the idea be endured, of upholding a mani- 
fest imposture, for the sake of retaininc the com- 
moa people in subjection. A system, if not sup- 
poil^ea by a realpersuasion of its truth, will fall 
tor tfaee ground. Thus it not unfrequendy happens, 
that ior a more advanced state of society, a religious 
establishment must be indebted for its support to 
that very Reli^on which in earlier times itfostened 
and protected; as the weakness of some aged 
mother is sustained, and her existence lengthened, 
by the tender assiduities of the child whom she had 
reared in the helplessness of infancy. So, in the 
present instance, unless there be reinfused into the 
mass of our society, something of that principle 
whixdi^ animated our ecclesiastical system in its ear- 
lier dajrs, it is vain for us to hope tliat the establish^i^ 
mentvillver^ long continue: for an establishment, 
ibe actual principles of whose members, and even 
teachers, are, for the most part, so extremely, dif- 
ferent firom diose which it professes, is an anomsdy 
which will not much longer be borne. But in 
proportion as vital Christianity can be revived, in 
that same proportion the Church establishment ie 
strengthened ; for the i*evival of vital Christiani^ 19^ 
the very reinfusion of which we have been speaking* 
This is the very Christianity on which our establish- 
meat is founded; and that which her Articles, and 
Hemilies, and Liturgy, teach throughout. 

Bat if, when the reign of prejudice, and even of 
honest prepossession, and of grateful veneration,%ig 
no: JEnox«, (for by these almost any system may gene** 
rally be supported, before a state, having passed the 

Knod of its maturity, is verging to its declin6;>'it 
: iiiought, that a dry, unanimated Religion, Hk^ 
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that whioh is now professed by nominal CfaristitiM, 
can hold its place, and much more, that it canbi 
reyived among the general mass of mankind ; it 
may be affirmed, that, arguine merely on hnmin 

Erinciples, they know little of human nature. Die 
ind of Reliffion which we have recommended, ia* 
dependent of all consideration either of the gnM 
that it imparts, or even of its truth, must at least be 
conceded to be that which is most of all suited td 
make an impression upon the lower orders, since it «d 
stronffly interests all ttie passions of the human mind* 
If it be thought that a system of ethics may reg«^ 
late the conduct of th^ higher classes, sudi an one v 
altogether unsuitable to the lower, who most be 
wrought upon by their affections, or they will not be 
wrouffht upon at all. The ancients were wiser than 
ourselves, and never thought of governing the cosih 
munity in general by their lessons of pEilosophy. 
These lessons were confined to the schools or the 
learned ; while for the million, a system of ReligicHiy 
such as it was, was kept up, as alone adapted to 
Appeal to their grosser natures. If this reasoning 
txperiaux* fail to convince, we may safely apped 
to experience. Let the Socinian and the moral 
teacher of Christianily come forth, and tell us what 
^ects they have produced on the lower orders. 
They themselves will hardly deny the inefficacy 
of their instructions. But, blessed be God, w 
Reli^on which we recommend, has proved its 
oorrespondence with the character originally given 
of Christianity, that it was calculated for the -pooit; 
it has proved this, I say, by changii^g the whole 
condition of the mass of society in many of the most 
populous districts in this and other countries ; and 
by bringing them from a state of almost unexam* 
pled widc;edne9s and barbarism, to a state of sobriety* 
decency, industry, and in short, to whatever can 
render men useful members of civil society. 

If 
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If indeed, through the blessing of Providence, a 
principle of true Religion should in any consider- 
able degree gain ground, there is no esti- p^j^^^t 
matijig the effects on pubUc morals, and good effkcto 
the consequent influence on our political ^'»»»«fcerf- 
welfare. These effects are not merely ^j^^jj^' 
negative: though it would be much, ty; and bad 
laerely to check the further progress of a «««,/rw» 
gansrene, which is eating out the very^*^^^^^: 
vitals of our social and political existence. 
The gaieral standard of morality formerly described 
would be raised, it would at least be sustained and 
kept for a while from farther depression. The 
esteem which religious characters would personally 
attract, would extend to the system which they 
should hold, and to the establishment, of which they 
should be members. These are all merely natural 
conae(][uences. But to those who believe in a supers 
iatending Providence, it may be added, that the 
blessing of Qod might be drawn down upon ouv 
country* and the stroke of his anger be for a while 
suspended. 

Let us be spared the painful task of tracing, oa 
the contraiy, the fatal conseouences of the extinc^ 
tioft of Religion among us. They are indeed such 
as no man, who is ever so little interested for the 
welfare of his country, can contemplate without the 
j^pest concern. The very loss of our church 
eststblishment, though, as in all human institutions^ 
some defects may be found in it* would in itself be 
attended with the most fatal consequences. No 
pradent man dares hastily pronounce^ that its de- 
stnrotion might not gpreatly endanger our civil insti- 
tutions. It would not be difficult to prove, that the 
want of it would also be in the highest decree in- 
jurious to the cause of Christianity ; and stul more, 
that it would take away what appears from expe*^ 
rience to be one of the most probable means of its 
revival. To what a degree might even the avowed 
]lrinciples of men who are not altogether de&tvt^xt^ ^^ 
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Relieion, decline, when our inestimable LittuJ^ 
-should no longer remain in use! a Liturgy juslj^ 
inestimable, as setting before us aMthAil mc^el'of 
the Christian's belief, and practice, and language \ 
as restraining us (as far as restraint is posstm^) 
from excessive deviations; as furnishing us with 
abundant instruction when we would return into the 
right path; as affording an advantage-ground of no 
little value to such instructors as still adhere to the 
good old principles of the Church of England'; in 
short, as daily shaming us, by preserving, a Hviiig 
representation of the opinions and habits of better 
times, like some historical record which reproabhes 
a degenerate posterity, by exhibiting the worthier 
deeds of their progenitors. In such a state of 
things, to what a depth public morals mi^ht sink, 
may be anticipated by tnose who consider what 
would then be the condition of society ; who reflect, 
how bad principles and vicious conduct miltually aid 
each other's operation, and how, in particular, tte 
former make sure the ground which the latter may 
have gained; who remember, that, in the loWer 
orders, that system of honour and that responsibility 
of character are wanting, which, in the superior 
classes, supply in some poor degree the place of 
higher principles. It is well for" the happiness of 
mankind, that such a community could not long 
subsist. The cement of society being no more, the 
state would soon be dissolved into individuality. 

Let it not be vainly imagined that our state of 
civilization must prevent the moral degeneracy here 
threatened. A neighbouring nation has latew fur- 
nished a lamentable proof, that superior polish and 
refinement may well consist with a very larffe mea- 
«tire of depravity. But to appeal to a still- more 
decisive instance: it may be seen in the history of 
the latter years of the most celebrated of the Pagan 
nations, that the highest degrees of civilization and 
refinement are by no means inseparable from the 
most shocking depravity of morals. The feet is 

certain. 
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certain, and the obvious inference with regard to 
pilxselves cannot be denied. The cause of this 
strange phenomenon (such it really appears to our 
view) for which the natural corruption of man 
might hardly seem to account sufficiently, has been 
explained by an inspired writer. Speaking of the 
m.pst polished nations of antiquity^ he observes; 
" Because when they knew God, they glorified him, 
'^ not as God, and were not solicitous (a) to retain 
him intheir knowledge, he gave them over to a 
reprobate mind." Let us then beware, and take 
warning from their example : let us not sufler our 
self-iove to beguile us : let us not vainly persuade 
ourselves, that although prosperity and wealth may 
have caused us to relax a little too much in those 
more serious duties which regard our Maker, yet 
that we shall stop where we are ; or, at least, tnat 
we can never sink into the same state of moral de- 
pravation. Doubtless we should sink as low, if God 
were to give up us also to our own imaginations. 
And what ground have we to think he will not? If 
we would reason justly, we should not compare our- 
selves with the state of the Heathen world when at 
its worst, but with its state at that period, when, for 
its forgetfulness of God and its ingratitude towards 
him, it was suffered to fall, till at length it reached 
that worst, its ultimate point of depression. The 
Heathens had only reason and natural conscience to 
direct them: we enjoy, superadded to these, the 
cle^r light of Gospel revelation, and a distinct de- 
claration of God's dealings with them, to be a lesson 
for our instruction. How then can we but believe 
that if we, enjoying advantages so much superior to 
their's, are alike forgetful of our kind Benefactor, we 
also shall be left to ourselves ? and if so left, what 
reason can be assigned why we should not fall into 
the same enormities ? 
; -* What 

• (a) Such seems to be the just rendering of the word which our Tc3- 
tfiment tiaxislates, " did not like to retaiu (jod m tUevr kvAx«V&C.%«" 
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VHiat then is to be done? The inquxry is of thA; 
first importance, and the general answer to it is not 
Prac(te«i difficult. — The causes and nature of die 
himufortht decay of Religion and morals among ut 
i:ondwA rf sufficiently indicate the course, which, on 
poicer, in principles of sound policy, it is in the highest 
tkecaucf degree expedient for us to pursue. Thedis- 
w^'^SS hv ^^^^P^'^ ^^ which, as a community, we are 
t^gbove sick, should be considered rather as a moral 
ftatements. than a political malady. How much has this 
been forgotten by the disputants of modem times! 
and accordin^y, how transient may be expected to 
be the good effects of the best of their publications ! 
^e should endeayour to tread back our steps. 
Every effort should be used to raise the depressed 
tone of public morals. This is a duty particularly in- 
cumbent on all who are in the higher walks of life; 
and it 'is impossible not to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions, which in this respect we owe as a nation, to those 
exalted characters, whom God in his undeserved 
mercy to us still suffers to continue on the throne, and 
who set to their subjects a pattern of decency and 
moderation rarely seen in their elevated station. 

But every person of rank, and fortune, and abi- 
lities, should endeavour in like manner to exhibit a 
similar example, and recommend it to the imitation 
of the circle in which he moves. It has been the 
opinion of some well-meaning people, that by join- 
ing, as far as they possibly could with innocence, in 
the customs and practices of irreligious men, they 
mig;ht soften the prejudices too frequently taken up 
against Religion, oi its being an austere, gloomy 
service ; and thus secure a previous favourable im- 
pression against any time, wnen they might have an 
opportunity of explaining or enforcing their senti- 
ments. This is always a questionable, and it is to 
be feared, a dangerous policy. Many mischievous 
consequences necessarily resulting from it might 
easily be enumerated. But it is a policy particularly 
unsuitable to our inconsiderate ana dissipated times, 

and 
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and to the lengths at which we are arrived. In these 

circumstances, the most likely means of producing 

the revukion which is required, must be boldly to 

proclaim the distinction between the adherents of 

" God and Baal." The expediency of this conduct 

in our present situation is confinned by another 

consideration, to which we have before had occasion 

to refer. It is this— that when men are aware that 

something of difficulty is to be effected, their spirits 

rise to the level of the encounter; they make up 

their minds to -bear hardships and brave dangers, 

and to persevere in spite of fatigue and opposition : 

whereas in a matter which is regarded as of easy 

and ordinary operation, they ai*e apt to slumber 

over their work, and to fail m what a small effort 

might have been sufficient to accomplish, for want 

of having called up the requisite degree of energy 

wd spint. Conformably to the principle which is 

hereby suggested, in the circumstances in which we 

are placed, the line of demarcation between the 

friends and the enemies of Religion should now be 

made clear; the separation should be broad and 

obvious. Let him, then, who wishes well to his 

country, no longer hesitate what course of conduct 

to pursue. The question now is not, in what liberties 

he might warrantably indulge himself in another 

situation ? but what are the restraints on himself 

which the exigencies of the present times render it 

advisable for him to impose ? Circumstanced as we 

now are, it is more than ever obvious, that the best 

man is the tt*uest patriot. 

Nor is it only by their personal conduct, (though 
this mode will always be the most efficacious) i&t 
men of authority and influence may promote the 
cause of good morals. Let them in their several 
stations encourage virtue, and discountenance vice, 
in others. Let them enforce the laws by which the . 
wisdom of our forefathers has guarded against the 
grosser infractions of morals ; and congratulate 
Wemselves, that in a leading situation on the bench 
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L^t limn^faTbw abd' take put tb an j piansi iribi w 
may- b%- £mned lo^ the advaDcement of mttratityi 
AbeVitf ;all -tUnbs* let thdm endeavovr pohbmftritd^ 
aa4iwt^rote toe rising generation; 'tkil);>i&4it)iik 
p^HMlibJiBr '" am antidote t may be prcnrid^ji rlBfodiibii 
raaJie^ is 8torii^t«^>ibiais 

nei^bomring' country il This has lo]i|^lK^n£itiiu»y6' 
mind Aid - most - forrnxdaUe ftiature iSi'Ae^.prmBtdi 
state/|irf!^thiiiiig8^ ti^ France ; ithere, itia.to-b»Auad;^ 
a broo4'^ ndoral Tipers^ as it were; is how Im to iiu s ii y 
which^-^hen they ehaU have attained to-ih^.iBV& 
chi^cHisjiiwttinbr, wiU ra* forth to po»on/the wtidiJ^ 
ButflriitlMS;wiU be all attempts to sustain^- nn«lb 
more to revive^ the faihting canse. of moAradd; nhkaig 
ydu.can. i» some 'degree r^tcnre the mei^skncew 
]Bvwig«liciaQhriBti«Sty. It iEinmonUBHRitphyA 
8106". l-uAless th^ source of practical pnoidples vDto 
eleyatddj it'wiU>lJe.inyaiii*to attes^ttqlita^e.tlMniiii: 
flow on a hi^: level in their fatote comBe^ 'Yxm) 
ma^ force them for a while into vome constrauMsit^ 
poaitiob, but tSiey will ioon. drop to their natbral^ 
point of tlepreaBion. i3y all therefore who.are-stu^'f 
dioUs of :their' country's weUare^ more particulii)rly'-^ 
by all who desipe to support our ecolesiastioal; aHa-^O 
bUshiadent^ ererj^ effort snould'be used to reriv^^M^i 
Chflstiani^ of our better days. The attemjlt ahotild-'' 
espeeiallybe made in the case of the {matolA of the 1^ 
Cnureh, "^hose situation must ce&der the principlesi> 
which they hold a matter of super-Hemineatimport*'*" 
ance. Wnereyer these teachers have steadily and-^ 
zealously inculcated tilie tnie doctrines of the Cnttrdh 
of England^ the happiest' effects have commonly re^* ■ 
warded their labours. And it is worth obsenrhig, in"' 
the view which we are now taking, that tiiese tiien;^^ 
as might naturally be expected, are, perhaps withoat'^ 

jpxceptioniv. 

(a) Ills ii gratification to tbe writer's personal, as well as pnUic 
feeJingB, to p^ this tribute of respect to the. ciMuracter of 'Lord 
Chfef Justke Kevtos, ' r,., ., 
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exoepticHi^ friendlj to our ecclesiastical and oiril 
establishments (a) ; and consequently^ llrnt; their 
instructions and influence tend directly as Well av 
imUrectfyt to the maintenance of the cause of order 
aiid . good gOTemment. If wAy, jud6;in^ with the 
abstract coldness of mere politicians^ doubt whether, 
hyr adopting the measures here recommended, such 
a religious warmth would not be called into action, 
«»as might break out into mischievous irregularities ; 
it. may be well for them to recollect^ what experi- 
ence clearly proves, that an establishment, from its 
▼jery nature, affords the happy means of exciting a 
c<MQsiderable degree of fervour and animation, and 
at the same time tends to restrain them within 
dae bounds. The duty of encouraging vital Refi- 

S'on in the Church particularly devolves on all who 
Lve the disposal oi ecclesiastical preferment, and 
more especially on the dignitaries of the sacred 
order. Some of these have already sounded the 
alann; justly censuring the practice of suffering 
Christianity to degenerate into a mere system of 
ethics, ana recommending more attention to t})e 
peculiar doctrines of our Religion. In our schools, 
m our universities, let encouragement be given 
to the study of the writings of those venerable 
divines who flourished in the purer times of Chris- 
tianity. Let even a considerable proficiency in their 
writings be required of candidates for oraination. 
Let our Churches no longer witness that unseemly 
discordance, which has too much prevailed^ between 
the prayers which precede, and the sermon which 
follows. 

But it may be enough to have briefly hinted ^t 
the course of conduct, which, in the present cir- 
cumstances of this country, motives merely political 
should prompt us to pursue. To all who nave at 
heart the national welfare, the above su^estions 
are solemnly submitted. They have not been urged 

altogetner 

(a) This b not thrown out radiljr, hot asserted on tbt wtiter's ova 
knowledge. 
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altogether without misgiyings, lest it should' appear 
as though the concern of 'Eternity were mdted 
down into a mere matter of temporal advantaj^, or 
political expediency. But since it has gmoiomAj 
pleased the Supreme Being so to arrange the cw- 
' stitution of things^ as to render the prevalence of 
true Religion and of pure morality conducive to the 

• well-being of states^ and the preservation of -civil 
order ; and since these subordinate inducements we 
not unfrequently held forth, even by the sacred 
writers ; it seemed not improper, and scarcely liable 
to misconstruction, to suggest inferior motives to 
readers, who might be less disposed to listen to 
considerations of a higher order. 

Would to God that the course of conduct here 
suggested might be fairly pursued 1 Would to Gred 
that the happy consequences which would result 
from the principleii we have recommended, coidd 
be realized; and above all, that the influence of true 
Religion could be extensively difRised ! It is the 

• best wish which can be formed for his country^ by 
one who is deeply anxious for its welfare : 

liucem redde tuam, dux boiie» patriae! 
Iiutar veris enim Tultos ubi tuiis 
Affulsit populo ; gratior it dies, 
^t soles melius nitent. 



CHAPTER VIL 

PRACTICAL HINTS TO VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS 

OF PERSONS, 

n^ HITS, have we endeavoured to trace the chief 
•*- defects of the religious system of the bulk of pro- 
fessed Christians inUiis country. We.have pointed 
out their low idea oi tVi^ im^Ttance of Chris- 
tiofiity in general \ Ha^ VnaA^c^a^XA 42wsys^^>QL^\& 
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-cf all its leading doctrines, and the effect hereby 

- aatimtUy prodnced in relaxing the strictness of its 
'practical system : more than all, we have remarked 

their grand fundamental misconception of its ge- 
inns and essential nature. Let not there- j^ifgfcnce 
fore -the difference between them and true between nn- 
'^believers be considered as a trifling dif- mmaioHi 
' ference ; as a question of forms or opi- J^/^]^ 
nions. The question is of the veiy sub-^rseimpor- 
WkaUce of Religion; the difference is oi**^^^- 
' the most serious and momentous amount. We must 
speak ont: Their Christiamty is twt Christianity. 
It wants the radical principle. It is mainly defective 
in all the grand constituents. Let them no lon^r 

- dien be deceived by names in a matter of infinite 

- importance : but, with humble prayer to the Source 
of all wisdom, that he would enlighten their under- 
trtandingB, and clear their hearts from prejudice, let 

'them seriously examine, by the Scripture standard, 
''their real belief and allowed practice; and they will 

become sensible of the shallownesis of their gca^y 

system. 

If through the blessing of Providence on any 
thing which has been here written, any should feel 
themselves disposed to this important j^ . ^ .^ 
duty of self-inquiry, let me previously se^'-exa- 
wam them to be well aware of our na* miwitiart-^ 
tural proneness to think too favourable of j^^^*S 
ourselves. Selfishness is one of the prin- seif-dtcep- 
cipal firuits of the corruption of human na- *«"»» pointed 
ture; and it is obvious that selfishness dis- ^"'' 

f>oses us to over-rate our good qualities, and to over- 
00k or extenuate our defects. The corruption of 
human nature therefore being admitted, it follows 
undeniably, that in all our reckonings, if we would 
fbnn a just estimate of our character, we must make 
an allowance for the effects of selfishness. It is 
also another effect of the corroplioTi ot VxrKjasvTja.- 
"tare, to ehnd om moral sight, audXAioaiV. o\« ^^;^ 
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sensibility. Something must therefbre' bef aUoitwd 
for this effect likewise. Doubtless, thd > p^imit 
purity of' the Supreme Being makes him see iniil 
stains, far more in number and deeper in dye, IliMl 
we ourselves can discover. Nor should aoother 
jiwful consideration be forgotten. When we look 
into ourselves, those sins only, into which we haVe 
lately fallen, are commonly apt to excite any livdy 
impression. Many individual acts of vice^ or^a 
continued course of vicious or dissipated conduct, 
which, when recent, may have smitten us with deep 
remorse, after a few months or years leave but veiy 
faint traces in our recollection ; at li^ast, those. acts 
alone continue to strike us strongly, which* were ^of 
very extraordinary magnitude. But the strong im- 
pressions which mey at first excited, not the faided 
images which they subsequently present to us, fbr- 
ni^h the juster measure of their guilt : and to the 
pure eyes of God, this guilt must always have ap- 
peared far greater than to us. ^ Now to the Supreme 
Being, we must believe that there is no past or fu- 
ture : as whatever will be, so whatever Aos been, is 
retained by him in present and unvarying contem- 
plation, continuing always to appear just the same 
as at the first moment of its existence. Welt may it 
then bumble us in the sight of that Being ^' who is 
*' of purer eyes than to behold iniquity," to remem- 
ber, that, unless through true repentance and lively 
faith wehave obtained an interest in the satisfacticHi 
of Chfist, We appear before him at this mommt 
clothed with the sms of our whole lives, in all their 
ori^al depdi of colouring, and with all theaggra- 
vations-t^Hich we no longer particularly lemember; 
but which, in eenertil, we perhaps may recoUeet to 
have once filled us with shame and confusion of fiice* 
The waiter is the rather desirous of enforcing this 
reflection, because he can truly declare that he^faas 
found no consideration so efficacious in producing 
: in his own mind the deepest self-abasement. ^ - 
' - In treating of the sources of the erroneous esti- 

matea 
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inaAes which we form of our reli^ous and moral 
riMwaeter^ it may not perhaps be without its uses to 
tftke this occasion of pointing out some other conn 
mon springs of self-deception. Many persona^ aa 
WW formerly hinted, are misled by the favourable 
opinions entertained of them by others : many also« 
it ia to be feared, mistake a hot zeal for orthodoxy, 
for a cordial acceptance of the great truths of the 
Goapel : and almost all of us, at one time or other^ 
are more or less misled, b^ confounding the sug- 
geationa of the understandmg with the impulses of 
the will, the assent which our judgment gives to 
idigious and moral truths^ vrith a hearty belief and 
*ap}m>bation of them, 

\ There is another frequent source of self-deception, 
which is productive of so much mischief in life, that^ 
though it ma^ appear to lead to some de- Oatgn^ 
^ee of repetition, it would be highly im- htg, vr 
proper to omit the mention of it in this *^^ 
filace. That we may be the better under- ^^'S^, 
stood, it may be proper to premise, that mutahtnfit 
certain jmrticular vices, and likewise cer-/«j«^^ ef 
tain particular good and amiable qualities, '^*^' 
seem naturally to belong to certain particular periods^ 
and conditions of life. Now, if we would reason 
fSurly in estimating our moral character, we ought 
to examine ourselves with reference to that parti- 
cular " sin which does most easily beset us," not to 
some other sin to which we are not nesorly so much 
liable. In like manner on the other hand, we ought 
not to account it matter of much self-complacency , if 
Wefind in ourselves that good and amiaole Quality 
which naturally belongs to our period or conaitioii'; 
.but rather look for some less ambiguous sign of a 
leal internal principle of virtue. But we are. very 
i]a)>t to reverse these rules of judging : we are apt, 
.on the one hand, both in ourselves and in others, to 
eiccuse "the besetting sin,'* and take credit for being 
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exempt from t>tfaienf to ^pliich we aie leM liablfi);- - 
and, on the other hand, to valae omradTes extremely 
on our posaeanon of the good or amiable (jnalitjr 
tvhich natnrally belongs to us, and to require so 
tnore satisfactoiy evidence of the sMcimuy at least 
of oar moral character. The bad efllectB of this par^* 
tiality are aggravated by the practice, to which we 
are sadly prone, of being contented, when we take a 
hasty view of onrsehes, wilh ne^ttve evidences^ of 
onr state ; thinking it very well ifwe are not showed 
by some ^reat actnal transgression, instead- of loA-< 
ing for the positive marks of a true Christiaiv^ as 
laid down in the holy Scripture; 

But the source of self-deception, which it is more 
particularly our present object to point out, is, a 
dispOsitioh to consider the rehnquishment of ufty 
particular vice as an actual victory over the* Tics' 
itself; when, in fact, we only ibrsdi^e it cm qaittiiig: 
the period or condition of life to which that vice* 
belongs, and probably substitute for it the: vioe of" 
the new perioa or condition on which we atie enter* 
ing. We thils mistake our merely outgrowing our 
vices, or relin^shing them from some change in 
our worldly circumstances, for a thorough, or- at 
least for a sufficient, reformatioi)i:. 

But this topic deserves to be viewed a little more 
closely. Young people may, without much offence, 
be inconsiderate and dissipated; the youth of one 
sex may indulge occasionally in licentious excesses; 
those of the other may be supremely given iqp to 
tanity and pleasure: yet, provided that they are 
sweet tempered, and open, and not disobedient to 
their parents or other superiors, the former are 
deemed good hearted young men, the latter hmoeent 
young women. Those who love them best have no 
solicitude about their spiritual interests : and it would 
be deemed strangely strict in themselves, or in others, 
to doubt of their becoming more religious as they 
advance in life \ and still more to speak of them aa 

being 
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being actually under the divine displeasure; or, if 
th^r lives should be in dan^r^ to entertain any ap- 
prehensions, concerning their future destiny. 

They grow older and marry. The same lioen- 
tiousness, which was formerly considered in young 
men as a venial frailty, is now no longer regarded in 
the husband and the father as compatible with the 
chazaeter of a decently religious man. The lan- 
guage ia of this sort; ^' they have sown their wild 
'* oats, they must now reform and be regiilar/' Nor 
perhaps is the same manifest predominance of vanity 
apd dissipation deemed innocent in the matron ; but 
if they are kind respectively in their conjugal and 
parental relations^ and are tolerably regular and 
decent, they pass for mighty good sort of people : 
and it would be altogether unnecessary scrupulosity 
io, thfm to doubt of their coming up to the requisi- 
tions of the divine law^ as far as m the present state 
of the world can be expected from human frailty. 
Their hea^, however, are perhaps no more than 
before supremely set on the great work of thqir sal- 
vation, but are chiefly bent on increasing their 
fortunes, or raising their families. MeanwhiT^ they 
congratulate themselves on their having renounced 
vices, which they are no longer strongly tempted to 
oomijait, and the renunciation of which forms no 
just criterion of the religious principle, since the 
CO mmissionof them would prejudice their characters, 
and. perhaps injure their prospects in life. 
. Old age has at length made its advances. I^ow,, 
if ever, we might expect that it would be deemed, 
high time to make eternal things the main object of 
s^ttentioa. No such thing ! There is still an ap- 
propriate good quality, the presence of whiph calms. 
the disqmetude, and satisfies the requisitions both 
of themselves and of those around them. It is now 
required of them that they should be good natured 
and oheerful, indidgent to the frailties and foUies oi^ 
the young; remembering, that when young them- 
selves they gave into the same practices. How 

N 4 OY5^^^^ 
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opposite this to that dread of siai which is the sue 
cnaracterifltic of the- true Christiaii; idiich caiues 
thim to look back upoa the vices of his own youth- 
ful days with shame and sorrow; and which, instead 
of conceding to young people . to be wild aJod 
ihou^tless, as a privilege belonging to their age and 
circumstances^ prompts him to warn them agaiBSt 
what had P|[ov6d to himself matter of such nitter 
reflection ! Tlius, throughout the whole of life» soooie 
means or other are devised for stifling the voice of 
conscience. *' We cry peace, while there is no peace Y^ 
and both to ourselves and others that complacehcy 
is fiimished, which ought only to proceed from a 
consciousness of being reconciled to Ood« and ft 
humble hope of our possessing his favour. 

I know that these sentiments will be termed mi« 
charitable : but I must not be deterred by sucb an 
l/iMikanfa* imptitation. It is time to have done with 
tknm, and that senseless cant of charity, which insults 
inte Cha- the Understandings, and trifles with the 
^ ^' feelings, of those who are really concerned 

for the happiness of their fellow-creatures. What 
matter of keen remorse and of bitter self-reproaches 
are they storing up for their future torment, who are 
themselves the miserable dupes of such misguided 
charity, or who, being charged with the office of 
watching over the eternal interests of their children 
or relations, suffer themselves to be lulled asleep by 
such shallow reasonings, or to be led into a derelic- 
tion of their important duty by a fear of brin^ne on 
themselves a momentary pain ! Charity, indeed, is 
partial to the object of her regard ; and where actions 
are of a doubtful quality, this partiality disposes her 
to refer them to a good, rather than to a bad motive. 
She is apt also somewhat to exaggerate merits, and 
to see amiable qualities in a light more favourable 
than that which strictly belongs to them. But true 
charity is wakeful, fervent, full of solicitude, full of 
gooi offices, not so easily satisfied, not so ready to 
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believe that every thmg is goin^ on well as a matter 
of course ; but jealous of mischief, apt to suspect 
^anger^ and prompt to extend relief. These are die 
symptoms by which genuine regard will manifest 
it3»eu in a wife or a mother, in the case of the bodily 
health of the object of her affections. And where 
thiere is any real concern for the spiritual interests of 
others, it is characterized by the same infdlible 
marks. That wretched quality^ by which the sacred 
name of charity is now so generally and so falsely 
usurped, is no other than indifference; which, 
against the plainest evidence, or at least where there 
is strong ground of apprehension, is easily contented 
to believe that all goes well, because it has no anxie- 
ties to allay, no fears to repress. It undergoes no 
alternation of passions ; it is not at one time flushed 
with hope, nor at another chilled by disappointment. , 
To a considerate and feeling mind, there is some-, 
thing deeply afflictin?, in seeing the engaging 
cheerfulness and cloudless gaiety incident to youth^ 
welcomed as a sufficient indication of internal purity 
by the delighted parents ; who, knowing the oeceit- 
iiuiiess of these flattering appearances, snould eager- 
ly avail themselves of this period, when once wasted 
never to be regained, of good-humoured acqmescence 
and dutiful docility: a period when the soft aiid 
ductile temper of the mind renders it more easily 
siusceptible of the impressions we desire; and when, ^ 
theretore, habits shomd be formed, which fnay assist 
our natural weakness to residt the temptations to 
which we shall be exposed in the commerce of itia- 
turer life. This is more especially affecting Wamm no.. 
in the female sex, because that sex seems, ^^^^J^ 
by the very constitution of its nature, to Eeiigion 
be more favourably disposed than ours to t*«« Af*ii. 
&e feeling and offices of Religion; being thus 
iltted by the bounty of Providence, the bettei* fo 
execute the important task which devolves on it, of 
.Ibie education of our earliest youth. Doubtless, this 
■ . N 5 mbv^ 
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tnore favourable disposition to Religion in the fenMle 
liex was graciously designed also to make ^on^ 
doubly valuable in the wedded state : and it seettiii 
to affi>rd to the married man the means of rendering 
an active share in the business of life more compMn 
bte, tilian it would otherwise be, with the liveKest 
devotibnal feelings ; that when die husband sfaoirld 
return to his family, worn and harassed by worldly 
cai^s or professional labours, the wife, habitualT;^ 
preserving a warmer and more unimpaired spirit of 
devotion; than is perhaps consistent with being iih- 
nrersed in the bustle of life, might revive bis latiguid 
piety; and that the religious impressions of both 
mi^ht derive new force and tenderness from the 
animating sympathies of conjugal affection. Can a 
more pleasing image be presented to a considerate 
mind, than that of a couple, happy in each other 
and in the pledges of their mutual love, uniting in 
an act of grateful adoration to the Author of all fSeir 
mercies; recommending each other, and the objiecti^ 
of their common care, to the divine protection v and 
represdng the solicitude of conjugal and parental 
tenderness by a confiding hope, that, througti all the 
changes of this uncertain lite, the Disposer of all 
things will assurediv cause all to work together for 
the good of them that love and put their trust in 
him; and that, after this uncertain state shall have, 
passed away, they shall be admitted to a joint par- 
ticipation of never-ending happiness? It is surely 
ho mean or ignoble office which we would allot to 
the female sex, when we would thus commit to them 
the charge of maintaining in lively exercise what- 
ever emotions most dignify and adorn human na- 
ture; when we would make them as it were the 
medium of our intercourse with the heavenly world, 
the faithful repositories of the religious principle, for 
the benefit both of the present and of the rising 
genemtion. Must it not then excite our grief and 
ipdignation, when we behold mothers^ forgetful at 

once 
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qDca,i>f llieir own pf^culiar duties, aiid pf the IdgfjL 
qSR^ which Providence designed their daughtj^s t^ 
^^lfi^ exciting, instead of moderating, in them, the 
natural sanguineness and inconsideratenessof youtb^ 
hunying ttem ni^t after night to the resorts of diisr 
•ipation ; thus teaching them to despise th^cammfl^ 
comfortB of the family circle; and, mstead. of striv- 
ing to raise their views, and to direct their aifiections 
to their, true object, acting as if with the exprei^s 
design studiously to extin^ish every spark of a 
devotional spirit, and to kindle in its stead an exci^s-^ 
sive love of pleasure, and, perhaps, a principle gf 
extravagant vanity, and ardent emulation? . 

InnocetU young women! Goodrhearted young men 1 
Whei^ein does this goodness of heart and this innu^ 
cence appear? Remember that we are fal- Jnmoc^i 
len creatures, bom in sin. and naturally »n^: 
4epraved* Christianity recognises no in- m^ck , 
HQcence or goodness of heart, but in the oJmsod,. 
remission ot sin, and in the effects of the operation 
of divine grace. Do we &id in these young, peirr 
sons the characters, which the holy Scripture^ ,}ky 
down as the only satisfactory evidences of .i, ssw 
state ? Do we not on the other hand discover uia 
specific marks of a state of alienation from (3bd^ 
Can the blindest partiality persuade itsdf that^^^ 
are loving, or stnving '' to love God with aUtliij^i: 
'^ hearts, and minds, and souls, and strength ?" A^ 
they ^' seeking first the kingdom of God, and.hj^ 
^' righteousness?" Are tli^ " working quI^.'^It 
*' siuyatipn with fear and trembling?" . Atj^ t^f:jfi 
** clpth^ with humility?" Are they npt, on^tli^ 
contrary, supremely given up to self-indulgen9^2 
Are they not at least "lovers of pl^sure more tk^ 
*\ lovers of God ? " Are the offices of Religion 4A<?^ 
splac^, or their task ? Do they not come to mejsf^ 
saered services with reluctance, continue in thejn Jbrjf. 
eonstrfiint^ and quit them with gladness ? Andi0 
how many of these persons may not the prophet « 

K 6 lano'uage 
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language be a|>plied ; " The harp, and ihe viol, the 
" tabret and pipe;aiidwiiie, are m their feasts: bat 
*' they regard not the work of the Lord, neither 
.*' consider the operation of his hands? '' Are not 
the youth of one sex often actually iconunitting, 
and still more often wishing for the opportumty te 
commit, those sins, of which the ocripture says 
expressly, ** that they which do such tmngs ehaU 
'* not innerit the kingdom of God ? " Ai« not tltt 
youth of the other sex principally intent on the era» 
tification of vanity; and looking for their cmef 
happiness to the resorts of gaiety and ieishion, and 
to all the multiplied pleasures, which public places^ 
or' the still higher gratifications of more refined 
circles, can supply? 

And then, when the first ebullitions of youthiU 
warmth are over, what is their boasted reformation? 
They may be decent, sober, useful, respectable, as 
members of the community, or amiable in the rela* 
tions of domestic life. But is thk the change of 
which the Soripture speaks ? Hear the expressions 
which it uses, and juo^e for yourselves — ** Except 
a man be bom agam, he cannot enter into me 
kingdom of God. — '' The oldmanr^n coirupt ac* 
cording to the deceitAil lusts ;" an expression but 
too descnptive of the vain delirium of youthful dis* 
^ipation, and of the false dreams of pleasure which 
it inspires ; but '' the new man" is awakened from 
this fallacious estimate of happiness ; " he isreneix%d 
in knowledge after the image of Him that created 
him."—-" He is created after God in righteousness 
and true holiness.'^ The persons of whom we are 
speaking are no longer indeed so thoughtless, and 
wild, and dissipated, as formerly ; so negligent in 
their attention to objects of real value ; so eager in 
the pursuit of pleasure ; so prone to yield to the im- 
pulse of appetite. But this is no more than the 
change ot which a writer of no very strict cast 
speaks^ as naturally belonging to their riper age ; 
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Qonrvrsis sto^, 9A»Sf Mumuiqiie TirBis 
QiubtH opes, & amicatiaa : insernt honor! : 
Commlrisse cmret, quod moz miitar« labofet. 

Hob. 

This is a point of infinite importance : let it not 
be thought tedions to spend even yet a few moi^ 
flooments in the discussion of it. Put the questioft 
to another issue, and try it upon this prinoiple, that 
life is a state of probation ; (a principle true indeed 
in a certain sense, though not exactly in that which 
is sometimes assigned to it ;) and you will still be 
led to no very different conclusion. Probation im<^ 
plies resisting, in obedience to the dictates of Reli- 
gi(^n, appetites which we are naturally prompted 
to gratify. Young people are not tiempted to be 
diurlish, interested, covetous ; but to be inconsi* 
derate and dissipated, '' lovers of pleasure more than 
'* lovers of God.** People again in middle age are 
not so strongly tempted to be thoughtless, and idle, 
and licentious. From' excesses of uiis sort they are 
sufficiently withheld, particularly when happily set- 
tled in domestic life, by a regard to their characters, 
by the restraints of mnily connections, and by a 
sense of what is due to the decencies of the married 
state. Their probation is of another sort; tkeytLte 
tempted to be supremely engrossed by worldly 
cares, by family interests, by professional objects, 
by the pursuit (^wealth or of ambition. Thus oc* 
cupied, they are tempted to *' mind earthly rath^ 
than heavenly things;" to for^t *' the one thin^ 
needful ;'' to ** set their affections'' on temporal 
rather than on eternal concerns ; and to take up with'^ 
** a form of godliness,** instead of seeking to ex* 
perience the power thereof: the fotfodations of this 
nominal Religion being laid in the forgetfiilness, if 
not in the ignorance, of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. These are the ready-made Cbristian» 
formerly spoken of, who consider Christianity a» 
a geographical term, properly applicable to allt&»«fti 
who have been bom and educaAjbdi Ssx ^ ^w«iN2r| 
wherein Christianity is professed; xio\. WvaSi^^^^^^^^^ 






ft ttfiewed natttre, or as exptesme of a :peouKor 
oharacter, with its appropriate deairea and ai^rsidw; 
and hopeSf and fears^ and joys, and aonrawa,- . ?«» 
peopie of thifl detcription, the solemn admoiaitioaiitf 
Chnit is addressed; '* I know thy #orksf; ' Aat 
" thou hast a name, that thou livest, and art de^. 
* Be watchful, and strengthen the things wbich 
*^* remain, that are ready to die; forlhaveaotfomnd 
*^ thy woiks perfect before God/' 



If dieie be any one who is inclined to lisliea to 
this solemn warning, who is awakened iTom> hia 
jji^^ dream of ttdse security, and is disposed 
iwektMfhn- to be not only abmmt but uUagether a 
UgheenU- Christian— *0 ! let him not stifle or dissi- 
|J|2[^'^'' pate these beginniim of seriousnasa, but 
htitdm€ fme sedulously cherish them as the ** woridiiga 
Ckn^m. « of the Divine Spirit,** which wouSl 
draw him from the '' broad'' and crowded '' rdad 
**' of destmction, into the narrow" and thinly 
peopled path ** that leadeth to life/' Let him 
retire from the multitude. — Let him enter into 
his closet, and on his bended knees implore, for 
Christ's sake and in reliance on his mediation^ that 
Ood'would ** take away from him the heart of stone, 
*' and give him a heart of flesh;" that the Father of 
light would open his eyes to his true condition^ and 
dear his heart from die clouds of prejudice, and 
dissipate the deceitful medium of self-love. Then 
let hmi carefiilly examine his past life, and his pre- 
sent course of conduct; comparing himself with 
God's word, and considering how any one might 
reasonably have been expected to conduct himself, 
to whom the Holy : Scriptures had been always 
open, and who had been used to acknowledge them 
ta be the revelation of the will of his Creator, and 
Crovemor, and Supreme Benefactor : let hxaiLtbare 
peruse the awfrd denunciations against impenitent 
sinners : let him labour to become more and more; 
deeply impressed widi a sense of his own radical 
blindness and corruption; abo\e^l,let him steadily 
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eotiteuiplate, in all its relations, that stummloatf 
tnrth, '#Af tneamatioH and crudfijAmafm mtfy^ 
tijgoUen Son ofGod, and the menace of tneny prtht 
Uamedfrwn the cross to repeiUit^ wmers^ — ** Be ye 
** -tfdconeiled unto Ood." — ** Beuere in the LoSrd^ 
*^ Jeimis Chriat, and thou shalt be saved/' 
.i^' When he fairly estimates the guilt of sin byih^ 
CO0kty Mitisfection which was required to atone for 
it, and the worth of his soul by the price which was 
paid for its redemption, and contrasts both of these 
with his own sottish inconsiderateness ; when Jie 
repots on the amazing lore and pity of Christ, and^ 
(in 'the cold and formal acknowledgements with 
whidl he has hitherto returned this infinite obliga- 
tioa,'nMiktng Hsfat of the precious blood of the Son- 
of'Ood, 'and trifling with the gracious invitations of 
IwiUdeemer; suray, if he be not lost to sensibilithf^ 
tfm'e will rise within him mixed emotions of guilt,' 
aiul fear, and shame, and remorse, and sorrow, which 
will n^atfy overwhelm his soul ; and he will smite 
apoti his breastj and cry out in the language of tiie- 

Kblican^ ^ Qod be merciful to me a sinner/' But,, 
teed be God, such an one needs not despair — ^it 
i^'to persons in this very situation, and with theses 
very fedin^, that the offers of the Qospel are held 
flirmy and tts promises assured ; '' to Ihe weary and 
'^tieavy laden'' under the burthen of thdr sins ; to 
them who thirst for the water of life ; * to them who> 
feel themselves ''tied and bound by the chain of 
** their mns ;" who abhor their captivity,aiid longear-" 
iiaitlyibr deliverance. Happy, happv souls i whom 
this gmee of Ood has visited, ** has brought out of 
''jdimne«» into his marvellous light," -ami ^' from. 
*^the power of Satan unto: Ood." Cast yourselves 
thM onhis undeserved mercy : he is full ofiove,:ftttd 
iMlt ooi spurn you from his footstool: surrender 
ycnnelves into lus hands; and solemnly - resolve; 
tlWMigh^his Grace, to dedicate henceforth all your 
ftcmdtittrand powers to his service. 
i<?itisiyour^s now *^ towork out yainrown aalvaiion 



^ mlli few oai 4i»nUiii&'' i^jinff on.1j^.fid«% 
<^ him mho liM fioauseato '' worjLjn fo^ l>otktQ 
^ <' will aad to do of* his good ple^iure.y^£y(^.Ip|||^ 
to him fimr hd^ ; yoor only fwetycoiiBisti in a ^^ 
mud penBUMoft sense ofyour oim weakness, \ain4. m 
' a firm relknce on his «treiigth«\ If you '' giye sfi 
^' diligence/' his power is acmed for your protecCiQi^ 
his tenth is pledged for your secnri^. Ton aia en- 
listedunder the banners of Cbrist-^Fear not» th6\i^ 
the world, and the flesh* and the devil ar^aetJI^ 
ana^ aaamst youd — *^ Faithful is he that hath pr^ 
** mmeai" — ** be ye also fiiithful untodeath, ana he 
*' will give you a crown of Ufe."-r-i" Hethat ehdnret]^ 
*' to the end, the same shall be saved.? In jsufihji 
worid as this, in such a state, of society .aaowC 
especially if in the higher walks of life, ypii nmst lie 
prepared t^meet with many difficulties : — arm-ypiiii^ 
selv«s» therefcMne, in the first place, with a determioisd 
xesolntioii not to rate human estimation beyn^ i|is 
tme value ; not to dread the charge of .particulaiity; 
when it shall be necessary to incur it; but let it be 
your constant endeavour to retain brfore your men- 
tal eye, that bright assemblage of invisible spectak 
tors, who are the witnesses q£ your daily oondudt^ 
and '*' to seek that honour which cometh &om God*^ 
You cannot advance a single step, till you zfe in 
some good measure possessed oi this comparative 
indifference to the favour of men^ We have:!)^- 
fore eiqdained ourselves too clearly to render jt 
necessttry to declare, that no one should needli^uy 
affect sin^arity : but to aim at objects that are 
ittcoinpatible with each other, or, in other words, 
to seek to please God and the world, where their 
commands are really at variance, is lite way to be 
neither respectable, nor good, nor happy. Continiie 
to be ever aware of your own radical corruption and 
habitual weakness. Indeed, if your eyes oe rea]]|y 
opened,and your heart truly softeoed; if you '^htmr 
** ger and thirst after righteousness," rising in yo^r 
ideas of' tme holin^ssi, and proving the genuineafiss 
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of your hope by desiring ** to purify yonnielf eyen 
••'as God is pure ;*' you will become daHy more and 
liibr^ sensible of your own defects, and wants, and 
Weaknesses ; ana more and more impressed hf 
k' sense of the metcy and lon^-suiFering of that 
gracious Saviour, '' wno forgirem all your sins, and 
••'healeth all your infirmities/* 

' This is the solution of what, to a man of the 
t^yrld, might seem a strange paradox ; that in pro- 
Iportion as the Christian grows in erace, he grows 
also in humilibr. Huminty is indeed the HimOity 
vital principle of Christianity; that principle «!^««««- 
by which from first to last she lives and thrives ; and 
ih proportion to the growth or decline of which, 
she must decay or flourish. 7%ts first disposes the 
siliner in deep self-abasement to accept the offers of 
thig Gk)spel : this, during his whole progress, is the 
viery ground and basis of his feelings and conduct, 
in relation to God, his fellow-creatures, and himself; 
and,^hen at length he shall be translated into the 
realms of glory, this principle shall still subsist' in 
lindiminished rorce : He shall *' fall down, and cast 
** his' crown before the Lamb ; and ascribe blessing, 
"and honour, and glory, tod power, to him that 
'/ sitteth upon thie throne, ana to the Lamb, for 
•^ever and ever." The practical benefits of thm 
habitual lowliness of spint are too numerous, and 
at the same time too obvious, to require enumeration. 
It vriU lead you to dread th^ beginnings, and fly 
from the occasions of sin ; as that man would shun 
some infectious distemper, who should know that he 
was predisposed to take the contagion. It wilt pre- 
vent a thousand difficulties, and decide a thousand 
SLcistions concerning worldly compliances; by which 
ose persons are apt to be embarrassed^ who are 
Tiot duly sensible of their own eiiceeditrg frailty, 
^ose views of the Christian character are not suffi- 
tiently elevated, and who are not enough possessed 
with a continual fear of " grieving Ae Holy Smrit 
** of God," and of thus provoking nim to witbdraK 
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his- grtcknui tHflnenoc. Bat iCyoa are really sadi 
aft we have been deacribing, you need not be urged • 
to set the standard of praetiee high, and to stnye 
after universal holiness. It is the desire of your 
hearts to act in all things with a single eye to the 
favour of God ; and thus the most ordinary actions 
of life will be raised into offices of Religion. Hub* 
is the punfying, the transmuting principle, which 
realizes the fabled touch, which changes all to gold. 
But to this desire of pleasing God, it is essential, 
that vre should be ccMitiaually solicitous to disoover 
the path of duty ; that we should not iadolentljf 
wait for such occasions of glorifying God, as aoa 
forced upon us, but pray eameBtly to God £qc- 
a spirit of wisdom and understanding, that we ipay 
be acute in discerning opportunities of semng him» . 

i'udicions in selecting and wise in improYing them. > 
t is essential also mat you guard against the difr^^ 
traction of worldly cares ; and cultivate, heavenly* 
mindedness, and a spirit of contkiual prayer; aad 
that you watch incessantly over the workings of • 
your own deceitful heart To this I must add, that, 
you must be active also, and useful. Let not youp- 
precious time be wasted '* in shapeless idleness;'^ an 
admonition which, in our days, is rendered but too 
necessary by the relaxed haoits of persons even of 
real piety : but wisely husband and improve this 
fleeting treasure. Never be satisfied with your preK 
sent attainments; but ** forgetting the things which 
** are behind," labour still to " press forward " with 
undiminished energy, and to run the race that is set 
before you without weariness or intermission. 

Above all, measure your progress by your im^ 
provement in love to God and man. '' God is 
ime fit. " Love." This is the sacred principle, which 
forced, warms and enlightens the neavenly world, 
that blessed seat of God's visible presence. There 
it shines with unclouded radiance. Some scattered 
beams of it are graciously transmitted to us on 

earthy 
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eaitdi^ or we hayd been benighted and loBt in dark* 
ness and misery ; but a larger portion of it is in- 
fused into the hearts of t^ servants of God^ who 
thus ** are renewed in the divine lik^aess," and 
eveu- here exhibit some faint traces of the image of 
their heavenly Father. It is the principle of love 
which disposes diem to yield themselves up without, 
reserve to the service of him, *' who bought them 
*' with the price of his own blood." 



Servile^ and base^ and mercenary, is the notion of 
Christian practice among the bulk of nominal 
Christiamu They give no more than they Bosb noHre 
dare not withholcl^ they abstain firom.no- ^ *h9 ReU- 
thing but what they must not practise, f^^^ 
When yon state to them the doubtful mhuUChiru> 
quality of any action, and the consequent <m^ . 
obligation: to desist from it> they reply to you in the 
veiy spirit of Shylock, " they cannot find it in the 
** bond." In short, they know Christianity only as 
a ffj^stem of restraints. She is despoiled of eveiy 
liberal and senerous principle: sne is rendered 
almost unfit K>r Ihe social intercourses of life, and 
ia only auited to the gloomy walls of a cloister, in 
which they would confine her. But true Christians 
eonsider themselves not as satisfying some rigorous 
creditor, but as discharging a debt^ of gratitude. 
Their's accordingly is not the stinted return, of 
& eoBStroined obedience, but the htrge and liba^al 
measure of a voluntary service, lliis. principle, 
therefore, prevents a thousand practical embarrass- 
ments, by which they are continually harassed^ 
who act from a less generous motive ; and who 
require it to be clearly ascertained to them, that any 
gratification or worl(uy compliance, which may w 
10 question, is beyond the allowed boundary line of 
Christian practice*. This principle regulates the 

true 

* ** Neither will I oiTer bornt-ofieruigs unto the Lord my God/' 
Cny% David) " of that which doth coit me nothme " 3 Sam. xxir. 94r 
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true ChriBtian'g choice of companions and fiiandfl^ 
where he is at liberty to make an option $ this filU 
him with the desire of promoting the temporal wel^ 
&re of all around him> and still more witn pity and 
love, and anxious solicitude for their spiritual hap- 
piness. Indifference indeed in this respect is one of 
the surest signs of a low or declining state in Reli* 
gion. ITus animating princij^le it is, which in the 
true Christian's happier hour inspirits his devotions. ' 
and causes him to delight in the worship of God; 
which fills him with consolation, and peace, and 
gladness, and sometimes even enables hun ** to re- 
^* joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory/' 
- But this world is not his resting place : here, to 
the very last, he must be a pilgrim and a stranger ; 
a soldier, whose warfiEure ends only with life, ever 
struggling and combating with the powers of dark* 
aess, ana with the temptations of the world around 
him, and the still more dangerous hostilities of in- 
ternal depravity. The perpetual vicissitudes of this 
nncertain st^te, the pecuhar trials and difficulties 
with which the life of a Christian is checquered, and 
still more, the painful and humiliating remembrance 
of his own iniirmities, teach him to look forward, 
almost with outstretched neck, to that promised 
day, when he shall be completely delivered from 
the bondage of corruption, and sorrow and sighine 
shall flee away. In me anticipation of that blessed 
period, and comparing this churlish and turbulent 
yrorld. (where competition, and envy, and anger, 

and 

f* Tb^ " (the Apostles) " departed froin the pretence of the comn 
** cU, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer ehame for the 
" name of Jetus." Acts v. 41 . See also 1 Thess. i. 6. Heb. x. 34. 
James La. 1 Peter iv. 13, 14. 

Soch are the marks exhibited in Scripture of a trae love to God : 
and though our regard for our common Lord is not put to the same 
ierefe test* as that of the Apostles and first Christians was ; yet, if the 
iinie principle existed in us also, it would surely dispose us to act in 
the tpirko( that conduct ; and prompt us rather to be willing to exceed 
jin sdf-dcuifls and labours for Christ's sake, than to be so forward 
U itijf arri to complain, whenever we are called upon to perform or to 
gfialda iMi any thing, though Inan Vi\A«neit «^rtt v>\!L\»t oowtrarj to 
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tfdkt f€¥eiige, 00 Tex and agitate di6 sons of men,) 
With that bliSBfiil region where Lore shall rei^ 
wtthont di8tnrbance« and where all, knit together m 
bcmdir of indissoluble friendship, shall unite in one 
biiniioiiioua song of praise to the Author of their 
toikimon happiness; the true Christian triumphs 
oret^ the fear of death : he longs to realize these 
cheering images, and to obtain admission into that 
Uedsed (Company. — ^With far more justice than it 
wiw originally used, he may adopt the beautifial 
eitclaiMtion — ** O pr»clarum ilium diem, cum ad 
K'illud divinum animomm concilium ccetumque 
'' proficiscar, atque ex hac turba et coUuviOne 
•^ disoedanr!** " 



J i. 



'"^'Whalthas been now remarked, concerning the 
iiiilbrtaal ftelings of the real believer, may suggest 
^'t^y to an objection common in the 
liUputlm of noininal Christians, that we Je'iwJSSoS, 
'w6utddei^me|t the innocent amusements thatwtmahi 
iuddg^fstiflcations of life ; thus causing our ^<^ • 
^Religion to wear a gloomy forbidding ^^^ *^ 
jM^pect,- instead of her true and natursu 
-me of cheerfulness and joy. This is a charge of 
■80 smovB a nature, that although it lead into a 
digression, it may not be improper to take some 
notice of it. 

In the first place, Reli^on prohibits no amuse* 

Bieiit or gratification which is really innocent, llie 

qnestion, however, of its innocence, must not be 

"med by the loose maxims of worldly morality, but 

hy.the spirit of the injunctions of the word of Ggd ; 

fmdbythe indulgence being conformable or not 

bbnformable to the genius of Christianity, and to 

the tempers and dispositions of mind enjoined on 

Jilr^professors. There can be no dispute. con<^eriuiig 

th^ triie end of recreations. They are intended to 

.iceftesh otir exhausted bodily or mental powers^iatid 

'fff restore us, with renewed viffotir, to the OjtQKe 

.W&ifjm occupations of Uf^t \ \Vh^v«i( .^ri^^^si^ 
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fiLtigaes -either body or mind, instead of refireBhihg 
them, is not fitted to answer the designed purpose. 
Whatever consxunes more time, or money, or 
thought, than it is expedient (I might say necessary) 
to allot to mere amusement, can hardly be approved 
by any one, who considers these talents as precious 
deposits, for the expenditure of which he will have 
to give account. AVhatever directly or indirectly 
must be likely to injure the welfare of a fellow- 
creature, can scarcely be a suitable recreation for a 
Christian, who is ** to love his neighbour as himself;" 
or a very consistent diversion for any one, the business 
of whose life is to diffuse happiness. 

But does a Christian never i^lax? Let us not so 
wrong and vilify the bounty of Providence, as to 
allow for a moment that the 430urces of innocent 
• amusement are so rare, that men must be driven, 
almost by constraint, to such as are of a doubtful 
quality. On the contrary, such has been the Creator^s 
goodness, that almost every one of our physical and 
mtellectual, and moral faculties (and the same may 
be said of the whole creation which we see around 
us) is not only calculated to answer the proper end 
of its being, by its subserviency to some purpose 
of solid useftilness, but to be the instrument ot ad- 
ministering pleasure. 

Not content 
"With every food of life to nomish man,. 
ThoQ mak'st all nature beauty to bit eye 
And music to bis ear. 

Our Maker also, in his kindness, has so constructed 
us, that even mere vicissitude is grateful and re- 
freshing — a consideration which should prompt us 
oflen to seek, from a prudent variation of useful 
pursuits, that recreation, for which we are apt to 
resort to what is altogether unproductive and un- 
fruitful. 

Yet rich and multiplied are the springs of in- 
nocent relaxation. The Christian relaxes in the 
tempente use of all the gifta of Providence. 
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Imagination^ and taste^ and ^eniuB, aiid the beauties 
of creation, and the works ofart, lie open to him. He 
relaxes in the feast of reason, in the intercourses of 
society, in the sweets of friendship, in the endear* 
ments of love, in the exercise of hope, of confidence, 
of joy, of gratitude, of universal good-will, of all the 
benevolent and generous affections ; which, by the 
gracious appointment of our Creator, while they 
disinterestedly intend only happiness to others, are 
most surely productive of peace and joy to ourselves. 
O! little do they know of the true measure of man^s 
enjoyment, who can compare these delightful 
complacencies with the frivolous pleasures of dis* 
sipation, or the coarse gratifications of sensuality. 
It is no wonder, however, that the nominal Christian 
shonld reluctantly give up, one by one, the pleasures 
of the world; and look back upon them, when 
relinquished, with eyes of wistfulness and resret : 
because he knows not the sweetness of the delights 
with which true Christianity repays those trifling 
sacrifices; and is wholly unacquainted with the 
nature of that pleasantness which is to be found in 
the ways of Religion. 

It is indeed true, that when any one, who has 
long been going on in the ^oss and unrestrained 
practice of vice, is checked m his career, and enters 
at first on a religious course, he has much to 
undergo. Fear, guilt, remorse, shame, and various 
other passions, struggle and conflict within him. 
His appetites are clamorous for their accustomed 
gratification ; and inveterate habits are scarcely to 
be denied. He is weighed down by a load of guilt, 
and almost overwhelmed by the sense of his unwor- 
thiness. But all this ought in fairness to be charged 
to the account of his past sins, and not to that of 
his present repentance. It rarely happens, however, 
that this state of suffering continues very long. 
When the mental gloom is the blackest, a ray of 
heavenly li^ht occasionally breaks in, and suggests 
the hope of better days. Even kittiial\&\l\%^'QEsi^ 
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aa ttfureraal truth, tiul " They Hat aom in teai^ I 
.|gtrtided the)' be really tfcajK of peniunce>ada»OiF j 
tkFi)i."Bballrtaf in juT." " Tlu: brokcJi uid cooLnlfi 
- " heart God nerei aul, cor tvei aiU, desjute." - ! 

Neitfaet, wben ve maioUiB, that the wajK-iCf 
ReUgioo are wa>'E of plewwntnifi*. do ve raeaotg 
deny that tlu ChhstiaD's istem^ date is, ftinii^ ' 
the whole of hU iile, » stale al diMapbae and 
jnr&re. Sevenl of the caascs wtuch cootii^te 
jfi .niMkx it uich. hare been alnadj poipted oufc 
togetbcx with the woikiii^ cf his miad m relatioo Ut 
them : but if he hac Bolicitadcs &ad ^ruis pectijiai 
to buBficIf.hehas" joysaiad arith which a&tiaiiget 
" iulermeddiea aot. 

" IMnk deep," howerez, " or taste not," is a 
- a faU M i n ili r i Mc to Bdijgwwi^ 

a ft > womot rf |ilf ■■■! , a»it]^. Iftfc 
ABlflf Briigrwi^it — it.|ie.< " 




Bfigw H jwt aS fc ifiTl. bf 
comae of oouact. to noder diop I 
■ mjy to imftit, AesneEtaais of t 
rii^w daot eaougb to CTfBpait 
qpuiilMBt (tf' Aen bf ita doo pecatEarcoa 
Tbw.l^ae meHlinie i^aakvcn^ an.ill^at 
cflbaikBdof pro^e^ ^lit^iB • •'^ 'TjI: 
inth ■&■«»« io our joHKylluaaehE^CMlllMt 
>efi«ak«iidataf-E<lm». .J3^ 

_ Wcbn cfMalnl mmc awm» of finwan 
•lick acBDr the wndd nay mi1«iiIiimI. ^^ iMt, 
•ckaMrMge to bdone to the tne ChdatiaiisG 
tIienai«oaKi^HidaoKoraaiill%lKrd ^^ 
i4mA dwrn«(t caafcw AeaMdacs su^;e 
WBodHgafaqpdifiedL. I dare sot i^ an i 
aaptiqB fiaaa thoK diuia i i i ii g Baninmi 
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iidpe of being reconciled to Ood, and of enjoying 
hui fitvour ; he has a solid peace 6f mind» (whidi the 
iHmid can neither give nor take away,) resulting 
from a firm confidence in the iirfinite wisdom and 
goodness of God, and in the unceasing care and 
kmdness of a gracioas Sayionr ; and he has per* 
siiasion of the troth of the divine assurance, that all 
lititigB shall work together for his good. 

' wnen the pulse indeed beats high, and we are 
flushed with youth, and health, and vigour; when 
all goes on prosperously, and success seems almost 
tb anticipate our wishes; then we feel not thcwant 
of the consolations of Religion : but when fortune 
frowns, or friends forsake us ; when sorrow, or sick- 
ness, or old age, comes upon us, then it is, that the 
Btiperiority of the pleasures of Religion is established 
over ihose of dissipation and vanity, which are ever 
apt to fly from us when we are most in want of their 
aid« There is scarcely a more melancholy sight to 
a considerate mind, tmm that of an old man, who b 
a stranger to those only true sources of satisfaction. 
How affecting, and at the same time how disgttsting, 
is it, to see such an one awkwardly catching at the 
pleasures of his younger years, which are now be- 
yond his reach; or feebly attempting to retain them, 
while they mock his endeavours andelude his grasp ! 
To such an one, gloomily indeed does the evening 
of life set in ! All is sour and cheerless. He 
can neither look backward with complacency, nor 
forward with hope : while the aged CnriBtian, rely- 
ins; on the assured mercy of his Redeemer, can 
cswnl]^ reflect, that his dismission is at hand, and 
that his redemption draweth nigh : while his strength 
dedines, and nis faculties decay, he can quietly re- 
pose 'himself on the fidelity of dodi and at the very 
entrance of the valley of the shadow of death, he 
can lift up an eye, dim perhaps, and feeble, vet oc- 
aiiibnallv sparkling with hope, and conndently 
lookii^ K)rward to the near possession of his hea- 
rtaiy Siheritance, even *' to tho^e \oto Nrti\^ ^^ 
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'^ hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
^^ tared into the heart of man to conceive/' 

Never were there times which inculcated more 
forcibly, than those in which we live, the wisdom of 
seeking a happiness beyond the reach of human vi- 
cissitudes. What sl^rikins lessons have we had of 
ihe precarious tenure of ^ sublunary possessions ! 
Wealth, and power, and prosperity, now peculiarly 
.transitory and uncertain ! But Religion dispenses 
her choicest cordials in the seasons of exigence, in 
poverty, in exile, in sickness, and in death. The 
essential superiority of that support which is derived 
from Religion is less felt, at least it is less apparent, 
when the Christian is in full possession oi riches, 
and splendour, and rank, and all the gifts of nature 
and fortune. But when all these are swept away by 
the rude hand of time, or the rough blast. of adver- 
.sity, the true Christian stands, like the glory of the 
forest, erect and vigorous ; stripped indeed of his 
summer foliage^ but more than ever discovering to 
the observing eye the solid strength of his substan- 
tial texture ; 

Pondere fixa suo est, nudosqne per aera ramoa 
AttoUens, tronco non frondibus efficit umbruo. 

SECT* II. 

Advice to some who profess their full Assent to the 
fundamental Doctrines of the Gospel. 

IN a former chapter we largely insisted on what 
may be termed the fundamental practical error of 
the bulk of professed Christians in our days ; their 
either overlooking or misconceiving the peculiar 
method, which the Gospel has provided for the re- 
novation of our corrupted nature, and for the attain- 
ment of every Christian grace. 

But there are mistakes on the right hand and on 
the left; and our general proneness, when we are 
flying from one extreme to run into an opposite 
error, renders it necessary to superadd another 

5 admonition. 
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admonition. The ^nerally prevailing error of the 
present day indeed is that fnndamenl^ one which 
mus been anready pointed out. But while we %ittend» 
in the first place, to that» and, on the warrant both 
of Scripture and experience, prescribe hearty re- 
pentance and lively laith, as the only foundation of 
all true holiness ; we must at the same time gu^rd 
against a practical mistake of another kind. They 
ymo, with penitent hearts, have humbled themselves 
before the cross of Christ; and who, pleading his 
merits as their only ground of pardon and acceptance 
.with God, have resolved henceforth, through the 
Jielpof his Spirit, to bring forth the fruits of nghte- 
ouaness, are sometimes apt to conduct themselves as 
if they considered their work as now done ; or at 
least, as if this were the whole they had to do, as 
often as, by falling afresh into sin, another act of 
repentance and faith may seem to have become ne- 
cessary. There are not a few in our relaxed age, 
who thus satisfy themselves with what may b^ 
termed general Cfhristianity ; who feelgew^ra/peni* 
tence and humiliation from a sense of their smfhl* 
ness in general, and general desires of universal 
holiness ; but who neglect that vigilant and jealous 
care, with which they should labour to extirpate 
evety particular corruption, by studying its natore, 
its root, its ramifications, and thus becoming ac- 
quainted with it&i secret movements, with the means 
whereby it gains strength, and with the most ef- 
fectual methods of resisting it. In like manner, 
they are far from striving with persevering alacrity, 
for the acquisition and improvement of every Chris- 
tian CTace. Nor is it unusual for ministers, who 
preacSi the truths of the Gospel with fidelity, ability, 
and success, to be themselves also liable to the 
charse of dwelling altogether in their instructions 
on this general Religion: instead of tracing and 
laying open all the secret motions of inward cor- 
ruption, and instructing their hearers how best to 
conduct themselves in every distinct part of the 
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Christian warfaie; how best to (rtrive agaimt eitch 
particular vice, and to cultivate each grace of lij^ 
Christian character. Hence it is^ that m too many 
persons, concerning the sincerity of whose getneral 
professions of Religion we should be sorry tO'^nr 
tertain a doubt, we yet see little progtess made in 
the reflation of their tempers, in the'improTCttMit 
of their time, in the reform of their plan of life/ or 
in ability to resist the temptation to which they axe 
particularly exposed. They will confess thenttiekes 
in general terms, to be **mi$erable sinners :'* 1^ is 
a tenet of their creed, and they feel even proud in 
arowing it. They will occasionally idso lament par- 
ticular failings : but this confession is soioiierlniiM 
obviously mrae, in order to draw forth a com^i- 
ment for the very opposite virtue : and where this 
is not the case, it is often not difficult to dete<$t, 
under this false guise of contrition^ a secret self- 
complacency, arising from the manifestations which 
they have afforded of their acuteness or candour in 
discovering the infirmity in question, or of their 
frankness or humility in acknowledging it* This 
will scarcely seem an illiberal suspicion to any one, 
who either watches the workings of his own heart, 
or who observes that the faults confessed in these 
instances are very seldom those, with which the per- 
son is most clearly and strongly chargeable. 

We must plainly warn these men, and the consi^ 
deration is seriously pressed on their instructors also, 
that they are in danger of deceiving themsehes. Let 
them beware lest they be nominal Christians of an- 
other sort. These persons require to be reminded, 
that there is no short compendious method of holiness \ 
but that it must be the business of their whole lives 
to grow in grace, and, continually adding one virtue 
to another, as fkr as possible, ** to go on towards 
perfection." *' He only that doeth righteousness 
IS righteous." Unless " they bring forth the fruits 
^' of the Spirit," they can have no sufficient evi- 
dence that they have received that •• Spirit of 

•* Christ," 
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^ Gfarist," " widiout which they are none of his,'* 
But -where^ on the whole, our unwillingness to pass 
•Br unfavourable jadgment may lead us to indulge 
a hope, that " the root of the matter is found in 
^' them;" yet we must at least declare to them, tiia^ 
instead of adomins the doctrine of Christ, they disK 
parage and discredit it. The world sees not their 
secret humiliation, nor the exercises of their closets; 
but it is acute in discerning practical weaknesses : 
and if it observe that they have the same eagerness 
in the pursuit of wealth or ambition, the same vain 
taste for ostentation and display, the scune ungo- 
vemed t^npers, which are round in the generality 
of mankind; it will treat with contempt their pre- 
tences to superior sanctity and indifference to 
worldly things, and will be nardened in its preiu- 
dices against the only mode, which God has provioed 
for our escaping the wrath to come, and obtaining 
eternal happiness. 

Let him then, who would be indeed a Christian, 
watch over his v^ys and over his heart with un- 
ceasing circumspection. Let him endeavour to 
learn, Doth from men and books, particularly from 
the lives of eminent Christians (a), what methods 
have been actually found most effectual for the. con- 
quest of every particular vice, and for improv^ent 
in every branch of holiness. Thus whilst ne studies 
his own character, and observes the most seoret 

workings 

(a) It may not be ambf to mention a few nseftil |mblicatioiis of this 
sort. Waiton's lives, paiticularly the last edition .by Mr. Zoucb ; 
Gypin's lives; the Lives of Bishop Bedel and Bishop Uull; of Arch> 
bishop Usher; Fell's Life of Hammond ; Archdeacon Hamilton's Life 
of Mr, Boimell, Aooomptant General of Lceiand, recommended by 
tlie Aichfaishop of DubUn, the Bishops of Meatli, Derry, Limerick, 
C3f>^er,aud.]>owne j some extracts from Burnet of the life of the 
famimparable Letditon, prefixed to a vohime of the latter^s Sermons ; 
F aas ag c s of the Life of Lord Rochester, by Bumet } the Life of 
Sir. Matthew Hale ; of the excellent Doddridge, by Ortoo ; of Henry, 
ikthsr and son; of Mather ; of Halybunon ; Hamson's and Whitehead's 
I^'olr Wesley; life of Baxter, by himself; the Life of the Rev^ 
Thoniafe Soott, kt^ pobKshed by his son ; the lives of the Rev. 
David Brown of dalcatta ; of the Rev. Dr. B ac h apa. u «»d UtxA'i 
. MutjBj of CvL GanUner, of Gov. MeMUa \ Uc bic Uxi« 
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workings of his own rnind^ aod of our common 
nature ; the knowledge which he will acquire of the 
human heart in general, and especially of his own» 
will be of the highest utility, m enabling him ta 
avoid or to guard against the occasions of evil : and 
it will also tend, above all things^ to the growth of 
humility, and to the maintenance of that sobriety 
of spirit and tenderness of conscience, which are 
eminently characteristic of the true Christian. It 
is by this unceasing diligence, as the Apostle de- 
clares, that the servants of Christ must make their 
calling sure : and it is by this only that their labour 
will ultimately succeed : for ** so an entrance shalt 
'* be ministered unto them abundantly, into the 
'^ everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
" JesuR Chnst." 



SBCT. in. 

Brief Observations addressed to Sceptics 
and Unitarians. 

THERE is another cllass of men, an increasii^ 
class, it is to be feared, in this country, that of ab- 
solute unbelievers, with which this little work has 
pro{)erly no concern : but may the writer, sincerely 
pitying their melancholy state, be permitted to ask 
them one plain question? If Christianity be not in 
their estimation true, yet is there not at least a pre- 
sumption in its favour, sufficient to entitle it to 
a serious examination ; from its having been em- 
braced, (and that not blindly and implicitly, but 
upon full inquiry and deep consideration,) by Bacon 
and Milton, and Locke and Newton, and much the 
greater part of those, who, by the reach of their 
understandings, or the extent of their knowledge, 
and by the freedom too of their minds, and their 
daring to combat existing prejudices, have called 
forth the respect and admii^Xiioxi oS TOAAkind? It 
might b^ deemed BcarceVN i^Vt Xic^ \xisa»X. <sa Odcqs^- 
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naen, though some of them are among the greatest 
nunes this comitry has ever known. Can the 
sceptic in general say with truths that he has either 
prosecnted an examination into the evidences of 
KeYelaji^^ui at aU, or at least with a seriousness and 
diligence in any d^ree proportioned to the import- 
ance of the subject ? The fieict is, and it is a fact 
which redounds to the honour of Christianity^ that 
infidelity is not the result of sober inquiiy and deli- 
berate preference. It is rather the slow production 
of a careless and irreligious life, operating together 
with prejudices and erroneous conceptions con- 
cerning the nature of the leading doctrines and fun- 
damental tenets of Christianity. 

Take the case of young men of condition, bred 
up by what we have termed nominal Christians, 
when children, they are carried to church, iVcgroi rf 
and thence they become acquainted with Jn^Soky. 
such parts of Scripture as are contained in our 
public service. If their parents preserve still 
more of the customs of better times, they are 
taught their catechism, and furnished with a little 
farmer religious knowledge. After a while, they 
go from under the eyes of their parents; th^ 
enter into the world, and move forward in the patn 
of life, whatever it may be, which has been assigned 
to Ihem. They yield to the temptations miich 
assail them, and become more or less dissij^ated and 
licentious. At least they neglect to look into their 
Bible ; they do not enlarge the sphere of their re-- 
ligious acquisitions ; they do not even endeavour, 
by reflection and study, to mature their knowledge, 
or to turn into rational conviction the opinions, 
which in their childhood they had taken upon 
trust. 

They travel perhaps into foreign countries; a 
proceeding which naturally tends to weaken their 
nursery prejudice in favour of the Religion in which 
t^ey were ored, and, by removing them from all 
means of public W0Tshin« to le^BSL ^<^t '^nj:iejs^ 

' i^ >D3SiwMi^ 
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habitB of Religion. Thev return home, and com* 
monly are either hurried round in the Tortez< of 
disaipationy or engaee with the ardour of yonthfid 
minds in some- pubuo or professional pursuits If 
they read or hear any thtng about Christianity, it 
is commonly only about those tenets which are sub-' 
jects of controversy ; and what reaches their ears 
from their occasioiml attendance at church, though 
it may s(Hnetimes impress them wfth an idea of the 
purity of Christian morality, contains much, which, 
coming thus detached, perplexes and offends them, 
and suggests various doubts and startling objec- 
tions, wnich a farther acquaintance With the Scrip- 
ture would remove.. Thus knowing Christianity 
chiefly by the difficulties it contains ; and some- 
times tempted by the ambition of shewing them- 
selves superior to viilgar prejudice, or prompted by 
the natural pride of the human heart to cast on 
their subjection to dogmas imposed on them ; dis- 
gusted too, perhaps, by the immoral lives of some 
professed Christians, by the weaknesses and absuf-' 
dities of others, and by what they observe to be 
the implicit belief of numbers whom they see and 
know to be equally ignorant with themselves ; they 
are filled with doubts and suspicions, which, to 
a greater or less extent, spring up within them. 
These doubts enter into the mmd at first almost 
imperceptibly : they exist only as vague indistinct 
surmises, and by no means take the precise shape 
or substance of a formed opinion. At first, pro- 
bably, they even offend and startle by their intru- 
sion : but by degrees the unpleasant sensations which 
they once excited, wear off; and the mind grows 
more familiar with them. A confused sense (for such 
it is, rather than a formed idea) of its being de- 
sirable that their doubts should prove well-founded, 
and of the comfort and enlargement which would 
be afforded by that proof, lends them much secret 
aid. The impression becomes deeper ; not in con- 
gequence of being Temfoteed by iteah arguments, 
but merely by dint of \\anii%\oxv%^T \^%\^^\xi^^ 
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mmd ; and as tbey increase in force^ they cre^p on 
and -extend themselves. At length they dimise 
themselves over the whole of Religion, and possess 
the mind in undisturbed occupancy. ^ 

It is by no means meant that this is universally 
the process. But, speaking generally, this might 
be termed, perhaps, not unjustly, the natural history 
of scepticism. It approves itself to the experience 
of those who have with any care watched the 
progress of infidelity in persons around them ; and 
it i» confirmed by the written lives of some of the 
most eminent unbelievers. It is curious to read 
their own accounts of themselves, the rather as thiey 
accord so exactly with the result of our own obser^ 
vation.— We find that they once perhaps gave 
a sort of implicit hereditary assent to the trutn of 
Christianity, and were what by a mischievous per^ 
version of language, the world denominates believers. 
How were they tnen awakened from their sleep of 
ignorance ? At what moment did the light of truth 
l^am in upon them, and dissipate the darkness 
in which they had been involved? The period 
of their infidelity is maiked by no such determi- 
nate boundary. Reason, and thought> and inquiry^ 
had little or nothing to do with it. Having^ fdr 
many years lived careless and irreligious lives, and 
associated with companions equally careless and 
irreligious; not by force of study and tefiectioo, 
but rather by the lapse of time, they at length 
attained to their infidel maturity. It is worthy of 
remark, that where any are reclaimed from infid^ 
lity, it is generally by a process much more ra- 
tional than that which has been here described. 
Something awakens them to reflection. They ex:-' 
amine, they consider, and at length yield their 
assent to Christianity on what they deem sufficient 
grounds. , 

Frc^m the account hiere given, it appears plainly 
that infidelity is generally the ofikpnng of preju- 
dice, and *^-* ^♦s sueeess is chiigfiy to to ascrBM** 
- O 6 ^ "^^ 
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to the deprarity of file mond diarMter^ Thiu ficbt 
18 confinned by the undeniable tir«th| tlu^ SB 4i»- 
cjfftef, t^hich oonaist of individuals, infidelity is ^ 
natural fruit, not so much of a studious anddis^ 
putatious, as of a dissipated and vicious age. It 
diffuses itself in proportion as the general morals 
decline ; and it is embraced with less apprehensioti, 
when every infidel is kept in spirits, by seeing mai^ 
around him who are sharing fortunes with hiinaself.- ' 

To any fair mind this consideration alone might 
be offered, as suggesting a strong argument agakist 
infidelity, and in favour of Revelation. - And the 
friends of Christianity might justly retort the charge, 
which their opponents often urge with no little 
affectation of superior wisdom ; that we impUcitly 
surrender ourselves to the influences of prejudice, 
instead of examining dispassionately the ground of 
our faith, and yielding our assent only according to 
the degree of evidence. 

In our own dajrs, when it is but too clear that 
infidelity increases, it is not in consequence of the 
reasoning of the infidel writers having -been much 
studied, but from the progress of luxury, and the 
decay of morals : and, so far as this increase may 
be traced at all to the works of sceptical writers, 
it has been produced, not by argument and dis- 
cussion, but by sarcasms and points of wit which 
have operated on weak minds, or on nominal Chris- 
tians, by brining gradually into contempt opinions, 
which, m their case, had only rested on the basis 
of blind respect and the prejudices of education. It 
may therefore be laid down as an axiom, that in- 
fidelity is in general a disease rf the heart more than 
of the tinderstanding* If Revelation were assailed 
onlv by reasQU and argument, it would have little 
I to ^ear. The literary opposers of Christianity from 
Herbert to Hume, nave been seldom read. They 
made isome stir in their day : during their span of 
existence they were noisy and noxious ; but, like 
' the locusts of the east, which for a while obscure 

the 



<lbe «ir, and defttroy the yerdiire, they were anon 
m/rwft away and fowotlea. Their very immefi would 
be Bcarcely founds if Leland had not preBervi^d th«in 
fpom obhvKMi. 

• 

The account which haa been given of 
1^ aecKt but grand source of infldeliiy» ''^'*^'^"' 
may perhaps justly be extended to those also who 
deny the fundamental doctrines or the (Jospiil. 
. In thecourse which we lately tracefl ihnu nnntinnl 
•idiodQxv to absolute infldolityp Uiiitnrinnisniia) 
18, indeed, a sort of half-way house, if tliu i'«|irKSNii)n 
may be pardoned ; a stage on the jouriiiiy, whrn* 
sometimes a person indeed finally stups, hiif. wlivrc, 
not unfrequently, he only pauses fur h wliiln, and 
then pursues his progress. 

' The Unitarian teachers by no ni<^»iiH ytn\\'M% to 
absolve their followers from the utilif^ndiiiK strict- 
ness of Christian morality. They prusrrilif tJi** 
predominant love of (lod, and an nHliituiil spirit nl 
devotion: but it is an uncpiestionahle fncii 11 twvX 
which they themselves almost admit, tlint this cIhsn 
of rehgionists is not in general (lisiiugiiishtfcl for 
superior purity of life; and still less for tlint. spiri- 
tuality of mind which the word of (iod priiscribes 
to us, as one of the surest tests of our ekpf rienr.itig 
the vital power of Christianity. Un the cuutrnry, 
in point of fact, UMtariatmm seems to be resorteil 
to, not merely by those who are disgnstecl with tlie 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, but by those also 
who are seeking a refuge from the stricUutss of ber 
practical pret)epts; and whoj more particularly, 
would escape from the obligation which she unposes 

on 

(a) The autlior it iwbk, thit he may pcrliaps be censured fbr 
conceding this term to the olass bf jieriinii now in qtieBtliifi^ slhee 
ortbodox CbriftiAia equaUv contend for the unity of the PIflue Na- 
ture: and it perhaps najF hardly be a. safliclpnt eacuse, that, it not 
being his object particuhtrlv to refute the errors of Unltflrianiim* be 
uses the term in to popoW sense, rather than give needless oMilc. ^ 
HethtMsasiliMaHiCfMninst any Mm onutrsetion being 4R«fa M 
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on her adherents^ nfther to incur the dreaded charge 
of Bingularity, than fall in with the declining man- 
ners of a dissipated age. 

Unitarianism, where it may be supposed to |Nro- 
ceed from the understanding rather man from the 
heart, is not unfreqiiendy produced by a confused 
idea of the difficulties, or, as they are termed, the 
impossibilities, which orthodox Cinristianity is sup- 
posed to inrolve. It is not our intention to enter 
into the controversy (a) : but it may not be im- 
proper to make one remark as a guard to persons in 
whose way the arguments of the Unitarians may be 

Advantage ^^^^^J ^ ^^ » namely, that one great ad- 
potsested hy Vantage Dossessed by Deists, and perhaps 
Skutaand in a Still greater degree by Unitanans, m 

uH^m!- **^«i>" ^^rtfLX^ with the Christian system, 
ing wUh results from the very circumstance of their 
their op' being the assailants. They urge what 
ponenu, ^^^ ^\;d.td to be powerful arguments against 
the truth of the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and then call upon men to abandon them as 
posts no longer tenable. But they, who are dis- 
posed to yield to this assault, should call to mind, 
that it has pleased God so to establish the consti- 
tution of all things, that perplexing difficulties and 
plausible objections may be adduced against the 
most established truths ; such, for instance, as the 
being of a God, and many others both physical and 
moral. In all cases therefore it becomes us, not on 
a partial view to reject any proposition, because it 
is attended with difficulties ; but to compare the 
difficulties which it involves, with those which 
attend the alternative proposition which must be 
embraced on its rejection. We should put to the 

proof 

(a) The author of this treatise has, since its completion, perused 
« work entitled, Calvinism and Socinianism compared, by A. Fuller, 
&c. \ and, without reference to the peculiarities of Calvinism, he is 
})appy to embrace this opportunity of confessing the high obligation 
'which, in common with all the friends of true Religion, be owes to 
the aatbor of that highly valuable publication, for his masterly deteuce 

of the doctrines of CUristianity , and luv acwxe i«.t\i\»>aKm. ol >\:i!t oy^- 

Site errors. 
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pfoof the aheraative proposition in its turn, and see 
whether it be not still less tenable than that which 
we are summoned to abandon. In short, we should 
examine circumspectly on all sides ; and abide by 
that opinion which, on carefully balancing all con- 
dderations, appears fairly entitled to our preference. 
Experience, however, will have convinced the at- 
tentive observer of those around him, that it has 
been for want of adverting to this just and obvious 
principle, that the Unitarians in particular have 
gainea most of their proselytes firom the Church, 
so far as argument has contributed to their success. 
If the Unitarians, or even the Deists, were con- 
sidered in their turn as masters of the field, and 
were in their turn attacked, both by arguments 
tending to disprove their system directly, and to 
disprove it indirectly (by shewing the high probabi- 
lity of the truth of Christianity, and of its leading 
and peculiar doctrines), it is most likely that they 
would soon be found wholly tmable to keep their 
ground. In short, reasoning fairly, there is no 
medium between absolute Pyrrhonism and true 
Christianity : and if we reject the latter on account 
of its difficulties, we shall be still more loudly 
called upon to reject every' other system which has 
been ofiered to the acceptance of mankind. This 
consideration might perhaps with advantage be 
more attended to than it has been, by those who 
take upon them to vindicate the truth of our holy 
Religion: as many, who from inconsideration, or 
any other cause, are disposed to give up the great 
fundamentals of Christianity, would be startled by 
the idea, that, on the same principle on which they 
did this, they must give up the hope of finding any 
rest for the sole of uieir foot on any ground of Reli- 
gion, and not stop short of unqualified Atheism. 

Besides the class of those who professedly reject 
Revelation, there is another, and that also, it is to 
be feared, an increasing one, which may Ha^Un* 
be called the class of half-unbelievers, w««er«. 
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whd are tobe fomd m varioaa deerees otmpfaasih 
mation to a state of abiolute infidoUly. . Tbe njBiam 
(if it defterve the iiame)» of these men is gvoedly 
irrationaL Hearing many ivho aseert, and>«iuiy 
mfho deny, the truth of Christianity, and notrar- 
flecttng seriously enouffh to consider Ihat it must be 
either true or udse, they take up a strange sort of 
middle opinion of its qualified truth. They conceive 
that there must be somethinjg in it, thought by no 
means to the extent to which it is pushed by orthodox 
Christians. They grant the reality of future punish- 
ment, and even Uiat they themselves, if grossly 
immoral, cannot altogether expect to escape- it; 
yet, ** they trust it will not go so hard with them 
** as the ohurchmen state;" and, though disbeUeving 
almost every material doctrine which Christianity 
contains, tliey by no means conceive themselvefi to 
be inlisted under the banners of infidelity, or to have 
much cause for apprehension respecting the final 
issue of their doubts. 

But let these men be reminded, that there is no 
middle way. If they can be prevailed on to look 
into their Bible, and do not make up their minds 
absolutely to reject its authority, they must admit, 
that there is no ground whatever for this vain hope, 
which they sufier themselves to indulge, of escaping 
but with a slight measure of punishment. Nor let 
them think their guilt inconsiderable. Is it not 

S'ossly criminal to trifle with the long-suffering of 
od, to despise alike his invitations ana his threaten- 
ings, and the offer of his Spirit, and the precious 
blood of the Redeemer? Sure we are that tliis is 
the Scripture estimate of their conduct : '' How 
" shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?'' 
*'. It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go* 
" morrah, in the day of judgment," than for them, 
who voluntarily shut their eyes against that full 
light, which the bounty of Heaven has poured out 
upon them. These half-unbelievers, are even more 
reprehensible than downright sceptics, for remaining 
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iit''tlii» state of carelesB uncertaitityf without endeiw 
vomiig to ascertain the truth or fiufiehood of Rere^ 
kdon. The probability which they admit, that it 
may be true, imposes on them an additional and an 
unaeniable obligation to inquiry. But both to them 
aoad to decided sceptics it must be plainly declared, 
that they are in these days less excusable than ever, 
for not looking into the grounds and proo& on 
which the truth of Christianity is established : for 
nerer before were these proofs so plainly, and at 
so ta»f a rate, offered to the consideration of man- 
kinds : Through the bounty of Providence, the 
widely spreading poison of infidelity has in our dajs 
been opposed by more numerous and more powerlnil 
antidotes. One of these has been already pointed 
out : and it should be matter of farther gratitude to 
every Teal Christian, that in the very place on which 
modem infidelity had displayed the standard of 
victory, a warrior in the service of Religion, a man 
of the most acute discernment and profound re- 
search, has been raised up by Providence to quell 
their triumph (a). He was soon taken from us; 
but- happily for him and for ourselves, not till he 
had announced, that, like the Magi of old, he had 
seen the star of Christ in the East, and had fallen 
down and worshipped him. Another should be 
mentioned with honour, who is pursuing the track 
which that great man had {)ointed out (6)^ Hence«* 
forth let all objectors against Christianity, on the 
ground of its being disproved by the oriental records, 
be put to silence. The strength of their cause con- 
sisted in their ignorance, and in our own, of oriental 
learning. They availed themselves for a while of 
our being in a state of darkness ; but the li^t of 

day 

(a) It 18 almost sttperflnons to state, tbat Sir Willxaii Jokm U 
licre meant, who, from the testimony borne to his extraordfauiry talents 
,l>y Sir John Shore (now Lord Teignmoutb) in lus first addctss to tlie 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, afypears to have been a man of m6st exthi- 
QfditMiry ffenius and astonishing erudition. 

(b) Mr, Maurice, 
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day has at length broken in upon im, and ezpoaed 
to deserved contempt their superficial speculations. '^ 
The infatuation of these unoelievers would be less 
striking, if they were able altogether to decline 
Christianity ; and were at liberty to relinquish their 
pretensions to its rewards^ on condition of being 
exempted from its punishments. But that is not 
the case ; they must stand the risk of the encounter, 
and their eternal happiness or misery is susp«ided 
upon the issue (a). What must be the emotions 
of these men, on first opening their eyes in the 
world of spirits, and being convinced, too late, of 
the awful reality of their impending ruin? May the 
mercy and the power of Grod awdcen them from 
their desperate slumber, while life is yet spared, and 
there is yet space for repentance ! 

SECT. IV. 

Admce mggested by the state ef the times 
to true Christians, 

TO those who really deserve the appellation of 
tnie Christians, much has been said incidentally in 
the course of the present work. It has been main- 
tained (and the proposition will not be disputed by 
any sound or expenenced politician,) that they are 
always most important members of the community. 
But we may boldly assert, that there never was a 
period, wherein, more justly than in the present, 
this could be afiirmed of them ; whether the situa- 
tion of our own country, in all its circumstances^ 
be considered, or the general state of society in 
Europe. Let them on their part seriously weigh 
the important stations which they fill, and the va*^ 
nous duties which it now peculiarly enforces on 
them. If we consult the most intelligent accounts 
of foreign countries which have been recently pub- 

lisned. 

(a) This argument is pressed with uncommon force in Pascai/i 
1 lioughts on Kelig'ion. a work liighly valuable, though not in everj 
part to he approved, ibotinding m paT^cwW Nfv\V\ tVvowt dccy yiews 
ofHeiigkm, which the name of its author \>re^M«* m* vo ti.'^^iX, 
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Isdiedy and compare them with the reports of former 
travellers, we must be conyinced, that Religion and 
the standard of morals are every where declining, 
abroad even more rapidly than in our own country. 
B^t still, the progress or irreligion, and the decay 
of morals at home, are such as to alarm every con» 
siderate mind, and to forbode the worst of con- 
sequences, unless some remedy can be applied to 
the growing evil. We can depend only upon true 
ChrStians for effecting, in any degree, this important 
service. Their system is that of our national church : 
in proportion therefore as their system prevails, or 
as it increases in respect and estimation from the 
manifest good conduct of its followers, in that very 
proportion the church is strengthened in the foun- 
dations, on which alone it can be supported, the 
esteem and attachment of its members and of the 
nation at large. Zeal is required in the cause of 
Helicon ; and they only can feel it. The charge 
of singularity must be incurred; and they only 
will dare to encounter it. Uniformity of conduct, 
and perseverance in exertion, will be requisite ; but 
among no others can we look for those qualitiies. 

. Let true Christians then, with becoming earnest- 
ness, strive in all things to recommend their pro- 
fiession, and to put to silence the vain scofis of 
ignorant objectors. Let them boldly assert the cause 
of Christ in an age when so many who bear the 
name of Christians are ashamed or Him : and let 
them consider as devolved on Them the important 
duty of serving, it may be of saving, their country, 
not by busy interference in politics (in which it 
cannot but be confessed there is much uncertainty) ; 
but rather by that sure and radical benefit of restonn^ 
the influence of Religion, and of raising the standard 
of morality. 

. Let them be active, useful, generous towards 
others; manifestly moderate and self-denying in 
tiiemselves. Let them be ashamed of idleness, as 
th^ would be of the most acknowledged %\si. "^Vexw 
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Providence blesses them with sffliwmce, lei then 
withdraw from the Gompetiticm of ▼anity ; and, widi- 
out sordidness or absurdity, shew by their modest 
demeanor, and by their retiring from display; that, 
without affecting singularity, they aze not slayes to 
fashion; that they consider it as uieir duty to set an 
example of moderation and sobriety, and to resonre 
for nobler and more disinterested pmrposes, thst 
money, which others selfishly waste m parade, audi 
dress, and equipa^. Let them evince^ in short, a 
manifest moderation in all temporal thinss; as 
becomes those whose affections are set on lusher 
objects than any whidi this world a£Ebrds, and those 
who possess within their own bosoms a fund of satis- 
faction and comfort, which the world seeks in yani^ 
and dissipation. Let them cultivate a catholic spirit 
of universal good-will, and of amicable feUowship, 
towards all those, of whatever sect or denomination, 
who, , differing from them in non-essentials, agree 
with them in the grand fundamentals of Religion. 
Let them countenance men of real piety wherever 
they are found ; and encourage in omers every at^. 
tempt to repress the progress of vice, and to revive 
and diffuse the influence of Religion and Virtue, 
Let their earnest prayers be constantly offered, that 
such endeavours may be successful, and that the 
abused lonff-suffering of Gk)d may still continue to 
us the invaluable privilege of vital Christianily. 

Let them pray continually for their country m this 
season of national difficulty. We bear upon us but 
too plainly the marks of a declining empire. Who 
can say but that the Governor of the universe, who 
declares himself to be a God who hears the prayers 
of his servants, may, in answer to their intercessions, 
for a while avert our ruin, and continue to us the 
fulness of those temporal blessings, which in such 
abundant measure we have hitherto enjoyed (a). 
Men of the world, indeed, however they may admit 

the 

(a) Vide wmt exquisitely be»u\\C\A Ixnet m tbe last hotik of 
CVH'/iei^j r«#k, whtrein the scntimeut i»mttod\ic^^ 
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the operation of natural causes, and may therefore 
confess the effects of Religion and Morality in pro* 
moting the well-being of tne community; may yet» 
according to their humour, with a smile of compla- 
cent pity, or a sneer of supercilious contempt, read 
of the sendee which real Christians may render to 
their country, by conciliating the favour, and calling 
down the blessing of Providence. It may appear 
in their eyes an instance of the same superstitious 
weakness, as that which prompts the terrified inha- 
bitant of Sicily to bring forth the image of his tutelar 
saint, in order to stop the destructive ravages of 
iEtna. We are however sure, if we believe the 
Scripture, that God will be disposed to favour the 
nation to which his servants belong; and that, in fact, 
such as They have often been Sie unknown and 
unhonoured instruments of drawing down on their 
country the blessings of safety and prosperity. 

But it would be an instance in myself of that very 
fidse shame which I have condemned in others, if 
I were not boldly to avow my firm persuasion, diat 
to the decline of jReligion and Morakty our National 
difficulties must both directly and indirectly be chiefly 
ascribed; and that my only solid hopes for the weu-^ 
being of my country depend, not so much on her fleets 
and armies, not so much on the toisdom of her rulers, 
or the spirit of her people, as on the persuasion^ thai 
she still contains mamj, who love and obey the Gospel 
of Christ; that thetr intercessions may yet prevail; 
that for the sake of these,. Heaven may sttU look upon 
us with an eye of favour. 

Let the prayers of the Christian reader be also 
offered up for the success of this feeble endeavour 
in the service of true Reli^on. God can rive effect 
. to the weakest effort ; ana the writer will feel him*, 
self most highly honoured, if, by any thing which 
he has written, a single fellow-creature should be 
awakened from a false security ; or a sinrie Chris- 
tian, who deserves the name, be animated to more 
extensive usefulness. He may seem to have asaumed 
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to himsetf a task which he was ill qualified to exe* 
cute. He fears he may be reproached with arro- 
gance and presumption for taking upon him the 
office of a teacher. Vet> as he formerly suggested, it 
cannot be denied, that it belongs to his public 
aituation to investigate the states of the National 
lleligion and Morab; and that it is the part of a 
real patriot to endeavour to retard their decline»-aiM} 
promote their revival. But if the office in whidi he 
oas been^ en^aged^ were less intimately connected 
with the duties of his particular station, the candid 
pad the liberal mind would not be indispoBed to par- 
don him. Let him be allowed to ofier m his excuse 
a desire, not only to discharge a duty to his country, 
but to acquit himself of what he deems a s^leiimtttfd 
indispensable obligation to his acquaintance aiid 
friendSi Let him allege the unaffected solieitude 
which he feels for the wel^etre of his fellow-creiKtures. 
Letrhim urge the fond wish he gladly wbifld encou- 
rage, that while in so large a part of Europe a fiilse 
pmlosophy has been prererred before the lessons of 
Kevelation ; while Infidelity has lifbsd up her head 
without shame, and walked abroad bdidly.andin the 
face of day ; while the practical consequences are 9uch 
as mi^ht oe expected, and licentiousness and vice 
prevail without restraint; here at least there might 
oe a sanctuary, a land of Religion and Piely, where 
the blessings of Christianity might still be enjoyed; 
where the name of the Redeemer might still be ho- 
noured ; where mankind might be able to see what is, 
in truth, the Religion of Jesus, and what are its 
blessed effects ; and whence, if the mercy of God 
should so ordain it, the means of religious instruc- 
tion and consolation might be again extended to 
surrounding countries and to the world at large. 
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mBUSE of things, unfairness of argoipg from it againsi 
their use, 49. 

Acceptance with God, commonly prevailing notions re« 

spectingit, 75—78. 
<-^ Scripture, and Church of England, doctrine respect* 
' ingit,79— 81. 

-«- practical consequences, of common notions respecting 
. it, 79. 

--rr true doctrine vindicated from objection, 89. 

^iU&iOHy quoted) 143. 

i4fi^tums^ of their admission into Religion, 5a. 
<ir^ their admission into Religion reasonable, 59 ^S/Q» 
«--* true test and measure of them in Religion, 56«-59. 
•^ in Religion, not barely allowable, but highly necessary, 

~ our Saviour the just object pf them, 62, 63, 

^- objection, that they are impossiUe towards an invisible 

Being, discussed, 63 — 70. 
*^ little excited by public misfortunes, and why, 68. 
«-» towards our Saviour, special grounds for them, 69. 
*— divine aid promised for exciting them, 69, 70. 
»^ our statements respecting them in Religion, verified by 

^t»> 7a, 73- 
-*~ religious, St. Paul a striking instance of them, 56. 

ifm^t^iofi, votaries of, 110, 111. 

Amiabhs tempers, discussion respecting, 157^-174* 

— substituted for Religion, 157, 158. 

*— value of, estimated by the standard of mere reason, 

159- 
«*«- false pretenders to them, 159. 

— T^ nature, when not grounded cm Religion, 159, i^ 

— precarious nature, 160 — 162. 

— value of, on Christian principles, 163, 164. 

— U^, Christian's most so, 167, 168. 

— Christians urged to this, 1 68-— 173, 

— its just pndse, 174. 
-— .8/>t to deceive us, 174. 

jfyplausigf desire of, universal, lag. 
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B, 
BaHngtm^ the reverand Matthew, 917. 
Beiuvoiefieef true Chmtiaiiy itii'exffie^ nature, sfii, <5S* 
fiecofi, Lord, quoted, aoo. 

C. 

Cubmrngt contideratioiit which reconcile the Christian to 

lt,t47— 160. 
CAer^, tme, what^ and iti maiiEt, 370^ 173. 

Ckritiitmityf vital, revival of, would invigorate' ehnrch 

eatabliihmept, 857. 
«- vital, alone suited to lower orders, 357, 358* 

— the comipon system, fiJsely po eaUed, 967. 

— the truest natnotism, 951— 956* 
-» of the world, its base nature, 983. I 

— not a gloomy service, 985— ?9go« 

— relaxations compatible with, 985 —987. 
— > its solid texture, ego. 

— general, what so called; egi—- 993. . 

— - true, requires incessant watchfulness and care, 993. 
•^ state in which it finds us, 99—39. 

— its present critical circumstances, 933^939. 

— - reduced to a system of ethics, proofs of this, 939, 
949,943. 

— causes which have tended to- produce neglect of her 

oeculiar doctrines, 936, 940, 241. 

— peculiar doctrines of, taught by the oldest divines and 

highest dignitaries of the English Church, 939, 
940* 

— peculiar doctrines gradually fallen into neglect, 949, 

843. 

— sad symptoms of its low state among us, 943—945. 

— objection, that our system of it too strict, stated and 

answered, 245—948. 

— vital, its happy influence on temporal well-being of 

communities, 948, 949. 

— not hostile to patriotism, 950, 951. 

— from its essential nature, peculiarly adapted to well- 

being of communities, 953—956. 

— vital, can alone produce these effects, 956. 

— excellence of it, in some particulars not conmionly 

noticed, 290—99^. 
— geaend state of, in Enf^and, %^. 
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Christiemty^ its tendency to promote the well-being df 
political communities^ 230— 251—- 255, 256. 

— has raised the generfiil standard of practice, 232, 233. 

— sickens in prosperity and flourishes under persecution, 

233, 234- 
. — peculiarities of, naturally slide into disuse, 236. 

ChrutianSy true, duties especially incumbent on them in 
these times, 305 — 307. 

— should pray for their country, 306. 

«— their prayers in treated for the success of this work^ 307. 

— ready made, who esteemed such, 277. 

— real, how different from nominal, 188, 189. 

— life illustrated by figure of a traveller, 190 — 192. 

CommojUy House of, proves inordinate love of worldly 
glory, 140. 

Consistency between Christianity's leading doctrines and 
practical precepts, 202 — 220. 

— between Christianity's leading doctrines amongst each 

other, 221. 

— between Christianity's practical precepts amongst each 

other, 222—225. 

Contacty necessary to produce any interest in our affections, 

66—69. 71- 
Corruption of human nature, common notions of it, 

16—18. 

— of human nature, Scripture account of it, 18 — 27, 28. 

— of human nature, arguments suggested in proof of it, 

18—25. 
-— of Heathen world, and striking instance of it, 19, 20. 

— of savage life, 20, 21. 

-^ proof of it, furnished by the state of the Christian 
world, 21 — 25. 

— by the experience of the true Christian, 24. 

— human, its general effects when suffered to operate 

without restraint, 26, 27. 

— human, firm grounds on which it rests, 33. 

— human, practical uses of the doctrine, 33, 34. 

Cowpe/s Task recommended, 204, 306. 

— quoted, 220. 

D. 

Defective conceptions generally prevailing concerning im« 
portance of Christianity, 5 — 8^ 

— conceptions concerning humai^ cotm^^otk) \^« v^« 
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Defective eooceptions oonoeniing die evil 8pint> 17. 

— - conoeptions concerning (he doctrineB ithfeh reijpeet oar 

Savkmr and the Holy Spirit, 40 — ^43* 
— i conceptions concerning the means of aceqitaBoe irith 

God, 75— 8i. 

— conceptionB prevailbg coooemitif practicftl Chris* 

tianity, 89—93. 103—180. 

— conc^tionB of guilt and evil of sia, 181 — 184* 

— fear of God, 184. 

— > eeiwe of ' tiie difficnlty of getting to heaveD,' ^%^^^^ 
189- 

— love of God in nominal Chriatians, I9a«-»194. 

«^ love of God, proofs of it in nominal Christians, 193 — 
196. . .. 

— conceptions general, concerning peculiar doctrines of 

Christianit3', soa. 

— conceptions of peculiarities of Christiani^, practical 

iniscbiefs from them, 303^ 

Depths J of the things of God ; and our prontoess \i plunge 
into them, 39, 40. 

Devotedness^ to God, duty of it, 94-^7. 100—102. 104. 

Dimpatedmd indolent, class of, 107, |o8« 

Dissipation, seems to have prevailed in the antediluvian 
world, 186. 

Doddridge*% Sermons on Regeneration, referred to^ note, 74. 

DuelUngy its guilt, &c. 140—14(2. 

E. 

Error, innocence of, considered, 13-^15, 

Establishment, religious, in England, how cimumstanced, 

234. 
Estimation, desire of, universal, 129. 

— common language concerning it, the effects of the love 

of it, and the nature of the passion, ^30—133. 

— commendations of it questioned, 133, 

— essential defects of inordinate love of It, explained, 

133> 134. 

— love of, Scripture lessons concerning, 134 — 137. 

— value of, analogous to riches, 138. 

-rr- love of, common notions respecting it, 138, 139. 
^-«> proofs of our statements respecting it fn>m House of 
Commo|U| 14Q« 

X!i«ft\aaatVo»^ 
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Bdimatkmf proofii of <Mir statements respectiiig it from 
^lioeliing, 140, 141. 

— neal nature of inordinate lore Of it^ 14)9 — 144* 

— tfue Christiaa'a conduct respecting love of it, 144-^. 

146. 
-«- title modes of guai^ling against excessive love of . it,, 

150, 151- 

— advice to the true Christian respecting love of it, 

154—156. 
•— > loive oi^^besit moderated by humility, and charity* 155. 
. — ^ true Christians temper respecting it, 155. 

Evil spirit) the existence and ageney not contrary to reason, 

27—29. 
External actions substituted for habits of mind, x 18 — 1 20« 

F. 

ftdthy Chrisfian^s life, a life of, 121, 122. 

Families f two, the righteous and the wicked, 185, 1S6. 

Fetgusofiy the historian, 253. 

FuUer^^ Calvinism and Socinianisna compared| note|^ 300. . 

Fundamental practical cRsdnction hetween systems of nor' 
minal and real Christians, 267, 208. 219, 220. 

G. 

General tone of morals, Christianity has raised it, ^^^i . 

— established by consent in every country, 231, 232. 
Geneva, the effect of theatres, note, 195. 

Gloomy service^ false charge that we make Christianity 

such, 285. 
Gkr^y true and false, what properly so called, 134. 

— Mistakes concerning it, 134. 

Goodrhearted young men, term misapplied, 270* 

— young men, the title disproved, 275. 
Gratitude, true signs of, 45^ 46. 

H- 

Habits of mind forgotten in Religion, 1 19 — 1 29. 

Heavenly-mindedness, best promoted by being ntech con- 
vemnt with peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 21 8, 

Holy Spirit, Scripture doctrine concerning, 39. 73—74. 

— popular notions concerning, 47, 48. 

Honour, false notions respecting it, 143^ \a^ 



Jfofiif, Dr. quoted, 56. \ . -j*-^ 1^ 

Humility, laest enforced by peculiaflr AkStrift^ M'tSffw- |^ 
tianity, 31), 215. 

— the ground of Christian graces, 138» 
— ^ excellent practical effects of, 1^5. 
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Ignorance of Christianity, common, 8, 9. 

— ^.criminal, 9, 10. . , :.!. \U 

Importance of Christianity, inadequate comeptioos gnt^ 

rally entertained of it, 5—16. 
— * of Christianity, proofs of the inadequate ideas generaliy 

entertained of it, 5«— 8. ^ * 

— of Christianity, ideas of it given by the Holy Scri^ 

tures, 10 — 14. 

— of Christianity, best enforced by peculiar doctrines -of 

Christianity, 310. . *-^- *' 

Inconsistency of world's practical system, «23, 334.^ '" 

Indijference about Christianity, generally prevalent, ti. 

— general towards our Saviour, proofs of, 43, 44, 

Infidelity, common progress of it, 295 — 299, 

— a disease of the heart more than that of the under- 

stxinding, 298. 

Innocent young women, term how misapplied, 370. 
' — young women, the title disproved, 275. 

Intellectual attainments, rated below moral by Chris- 
tianity, 225 — 228. 

— low degree of excellence within our reach, 236. 

Jones, Sir Wilham, a champion for Christianity, 303. 

K. 

Kenyan, Lord Chief Justice, commendations of, 264. 

L. 

Language, common, concerning the importance of Chris- 
tianity, 8. 

— concerning human corruption, 16, 17, 

— concerning affections towards our Saviour, and Holy 

Spirit's operations, 47, 48, 

— rnnr.prnmcr tprmaof Aorp.ntAnr.e with God. *7/;— *78k 
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,-77]Conc^rDing' amiable tempers and yseful liv^Sy i^?. 
-— conifiKMi to peopl« desirous of repenting, B05i ao6. 

Leamifigf votaries of, 111^ 112. 

Life, Christiai], illustrated under figufi of a traveller, 

igo— 192. 

— Christian's, a life of faith, 121— 1 23* 

lAturgyy bad effegts to be feared from its disuse, 259. 

Lives, several m^itioned, 293. 

£oec, true sgBSof it, 4fi» 43* 

-^ of God, its essential charaettffa, 96. 

,^^ of Chrfat,^ jttstij to be expected ef as, 6a, 63. 69, 7a« 

— means of exciting it, 67, 68. 

«^t^ God, defective in nominal ChfistitjAs^ 192, ^93. 

— of God, proofs of its being defective, 194 — 196. 
»«^^ fellow -creatures, aominal Christians defective in, 197. 

— of fellow-creatures, true marks of, 198 — 201. 

— of God, best enforced by Christianity's peculiaritie«l, 21 i. 

— Christians to cultivate this^race above all others, 282. 

— its excellent effects in the true Christian, 284. 

— of fellow<^credtures best enforced by peculiar doctt^nes, 

213. 

Law standard of practice generally prevaiHng, go, 91. 
104—119. 

Jjower classes, not unfit that true doctrine cf acceptance 
should be stated to them, 82, iB3. 

M. 
M^Laurin, his essays and sermons referred to, 73. 86, 87. 
Mawrkty Mr. a defender of Christianity, 303. 
Maxims J which prove haman eomiptioD, 22* 
Medium^ religious, almost lost, 114. 
Milton, quoted, 40. 

Moral attainments rated above intellectual, by Chris- 
tianity, 225. 

•^ attainments, how much more we can excel in them 
than in intellectual ones, 227, 228. 

Moravians, commendation of, 51. 

Mz^t^r/if condition <^maii without CSbnstianity, 28->32. 
i\r(at^t^re, essentia}, ;0ftn)e praetwd CltfiaClanit^v^V 
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-I'O^^Mfion .agaiDBt tbe leligipus att'ectiaiia towards Chr^t, 
and agnut the operations of the Holy Spirit, 47, 48 . 

— againai bamaB accuuntablenessj discussed, 34 — 40. 

— against the religious affections towards Christ, ai»<i 

tgainst the ojieradocs of the Holy Spirit, discussed) 

OutgnmAng vices mistakoo' for fonaJu^ ^^'^l^^sT^ ^' 

<■<)*«, pr.:«6n«ite, .34: 1(1. ,:.,;;,,;,;„ ^Jt - 

^»lej/, Mr.luB defence of Cliristiaiii^;iiodcad,^>45»^ -' 
' TtuiiaUty, in the religious viewK ^ 'abit&nd iShfiMMn: A 

,., -. 1Q5— iP7- . ,. _ '■■"■■.. 

Parf)cu2b-, Chriit&hB'murt not fear to.be so-^rti^b teqdlr^^ 

by duly, 146. 
PoiO^B ^Qghla referred to, 215. , ■ • : 1! 

■ — thoughts recommuided, 304. , . 

Peculiar, doctriaCB, use, is proouitinE buimlity, 814, ftl^$' 
'' '<^^in proaiDtingnu>d^tion in earthy pujmits, 815. . 

— in promoting cheerfulness iD«u&ri(ig,a46,4ii7. 

— in prom6tiag confideDDe -in danger, and pfttwnce f 
'. ' ■- sbfferitig, «17, «'i8,. , ■. , , 

— in promoting heavenly-mindedneas, 918.. 

— doctrines, demand our utmost atteotioni $3—86. ^ 

— doctrines, use of, aog. ■ - - _ 

' -^ doctrines, nra of, in enforcing importance. (^.Cbr^" 
tianity, 210. 
^■^dortrines, nseof, inenferdngentiro stqrender-to God^ 

2tO. 

— doctrines, use of, in enforcing guilt of sin, and drnd o^ 

punishment, 210, sii, ' 
— ; in jHWnoting loro o£ Go4, i^\^ «a. : •,- _ 

— in proinotBig loTe^ f*Bow-<«wlDi«i%«Sfc.T^!^ -~ - 



' ^flShiaphity epicttfism aad stoicitm, 54. 

Pdi^flwure, the true Chnsdan finds in Reli^on, i2a-*-lil4« 

^fk/uures of trqe Religion, 283—290. 

roUcy^ mistaken^ of compromise with immorality 262, 
,,. - 263. 
ro&shed stsite of society no secority against progress of 
immorality, 260, 261. 

PoUfical, good effects from the preval^ice of Christianity, 

. as above described, 248— 258. 
'^^ good effects from revi^ of vital Christianity, 258, 259* 
-^ bad efieets from its farther decline, 259, 260. 
-^' happiness of a Christian nation, 248, 249. 

. Piowp and parade, votaries of, 109. 

Poor, the more favourably circumstataced as to Religion, 
:,.. _ 82.255. 
Popiy the iPoet, referred to, 215. 

PopuUir notions concerning our Saviour and the Holy 

Spirit, 42 — 44. 
Practical hints, on importance of Christianity, 15, l6. 
«^ on human corruption, 34, 35. 
: >>-b«ron mode of dealing mth a certain description of infidels, 

35, 36. 
r-«- on the. means of exciting our affections towards our 
Saviour, 86, 87. ^^ 

— respecting love of estimation, 152 — 156. 

— respecting amiable tempers and useful lives, i68. 

— to naturally sweet-tempered, 169. 

— to naturally rough and austere, 170 — 174. 

— to true Christian, when engaged in hurry of worldly 

affairs, 174—179. 

— to persons desirous of repenting, 205, 206. 

-— respecting uses of peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 

210—220. 

— for revival of Religion, 262— 1265* . 

— to various descriptions, 266-- 277. 

•«-« to such as, having been hitherto careless, wish to be- 
come true Christians, 278—290. 

«^to some who profess their full assent to fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, 290 — 294. 

-^ hints to Sceptics and Unitarians, 294 — 301* 

— to half-unbelievers, 301 — 304. 

— to true CbristkoiBf -from state of tkoM^, ^<(^v-»*'*^<^^<> 
— CArzslianftjr, chli^ Chi, t^5^atO* 




I>N;:?Dr1E:;Ci 

Practical Chmtianifyj opevailiBf . k>w vi^wft ^iti #^-;vsg|. 

— Christianity, its .mfatrictiiesSy 93* 

— Its true nature, 94—97. 

*-^ charged on all, without exoeptioQ in its foil isftrictQeiBs 

.98— -lOd. 

— - mischiefs of neglect of peculiarities of Christiabkyi^ ao^^, 

— distinction, fundamental between Syst^ni of ftomfi 

and real Christians^ sdd— '205. 
•-r- precepts of Chrntianity, most excellem, i^8. 
•— use of peculiar doctrines of Christianity, to8* 

TrevaiUng low views of practical Cfaristiaiiity, pfOoft 

them, 91. 
-^ inadequate sense of peculiar doctrine of ChifHtkun 

202, &c. 

Frobationy notion of, disptrovcs prevmiling syatem of .A 
ligion, 215, 216. 

Proof of Christianity's divine origin, 2^8, aftg. /-- 

Puritans, many of their writings commefidedi ^4b* 

E. 

ReUgiofif practical hints for its revival, 263<^266. 

— the only true support in trouble and peril, 290. 

Repentance, advice for such as are disposed to, 278-^283. 
Repktaiiony true Christian's conduct respecting it, 144 -^ 

156. 

— true Christian preserves, without over-valuing it, 146'-— 

149- 
Richardson, mentioned, 243. 

Robertson, Dr. censured, 243. 

Rousseau, school of, 179, 180. 

S. 
Scepticism, natural history of it, 295-*- 297. 

Scq)tics and Unitarians, advantages they have in attacking' 
Christianity, 300, 301 . 

Scripture doctrine, importance of, to Christianity, 10—12. 

— doctrine concerning human corruption, 16 — 27. 

— doctrine concerning Christ and the Holy Spirit, 39, 40. 
Self-deception, frequent sources of, 267 — 278. 

— another common kind, 290— a^^* 



Selfishness of common praetioal Religion, J07— 1 12» 

— the disease of p(^tical sOd^Ues, 1251. 

— peculiarly counteracted by Christianityy ft54««*«56* 

SeHsidiHty^ exquisite, how little truly Taluable, en^ bow 

different from true practical benevolence, 1 79, 1 80. 
SemuaUstSy class of, 109. 

5ii}, how spoken of in Scripture, 185. 

— defective conceptions of, 182. 

Sincerity y false notion of, 13— 15. 

— true, what, 15, 16, 

SinSy no little ones, 184. 

-r-^.little> what accounted such, 182. 

Smithy Dr. Adaniy 68. 165, 166. 248. 

Soame Jenyns^ his View of the internal Evidence of Chriti- 

tianity referred to, 9. 245* 
Sophistry y with wbioh Religion is explained away, 117. . 

StagCy the, proof from its being frequented hf nominal 
Christians of their defective love of God, 194— 
196. 201, 209« 

— proof from, illustrated by political analogy, 196. 

Statutesy Reli^on ma,de a set of, 116, 117* 
Stemey strongly censured, 179, 180. 

Sttictness of true practical Christianity, 93, 94. 

— of our system, objected 'to, as not suited to the state 

of the world, 245. 

— the charge refuted, 246, &c* 

Sunday y hints for its employment, 1^4, 125. 

— common modes, of unhallowing it, I26, 127. 

Supreme regard to be set on God, 54. 99-^114. 
Smft*% Tale of a Tub, quoted, 117. 

T. 

Tastey votaries of, 111.' 

Tempersy Christian, not cultivated, 120 — 128. 

— respecting human estimation, 145—147. 

— respecting calumny and disgrace, 149, 150. 

.— when too much immersed in worldly business, 176 — 

179- 
Theatres, Parisian, 195. 

Theatrical entertainments prove defective love of God, 195. 

— prove defective love of our neighbour, 195^ 1^6, 

— ^ e72tertainments, illustrated \>y ^Wticcii %xa!i^Q^ ^ "V^ . 



INDEX. 



*V. 



Victj some one always excnaed, 270, S71. 

VkeSf ottt-growmg or changiDg thttll, mistaken for for- 
saking all sinSy 269. 

Vulgarity in Religion, as to language, to be expected fnna 
vulgar men, 50,51. 

. U. 

Unbelievers, halfi a class of them, 301, 302. 

UncharitablenesSf what falsely so called, 272, 273. 

Unitarianism often results from same causes as absolute 
scepticism, 299. 

Useful lives, discussion concerning, 157. 

— substituted for Religion, 157. 

•— value of, estimated by standard of mere reason, 162, 
163, 

— reiEd worfh of, on Christian principles, 163, 164. 

— life, the ChriiBtian's life the most so, 167. 

— Christians urged to, 168. 

— its just praise given to, 173. 

— apt to mislead us, 174. 

W- 

Wealthy votaries of, 110, ill. 

JVomen, more disposed than men to Religion, and uses to 
be made of this, 273. 

— exalted office assigned to them, 274. 

Witherspoonj 241. 

Y. 
Youthj simplicity of, mistaken for Religion, 273. 
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